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NATIONS AND THE 


I. 


Tue difference between the current 
doctrines concerning the conduct of men 
and those concerning the conduct of na- 
tions is an old topic of debate, wearisome 
and inclining to dullness ; but every now 
and then our minds are startled by the 
contrast, as by the stroke of an unexpect- 
ed hour, and we bound, as it were, to our 
feet, resolute toset the matter in our minds 
ina state of permanent equilibrium. Such 
bells have been striking frequently dur- 
ing the last year, owing to the diflicult 
questions before the United States and 
before Great Britain. 
tions concerning the objects and aims of 


Simple proposi- 


a nation have been expressed in simple 
language. 
interest for us to the nature of the ob- 


These propositions owe their 


jects and aims advocated, and not to the 
particular circumstances which caused 
the advocates tospeak. Colonel Denby, 
one of our commissioners to the Philip- 
pines, has said : “‘ Commerce, not polities, 
isking. [learned what I know of diplo- 
macy in a severe school. I found among 
my colleagues not the least hesitation in 
proposing to their respective governments 
to do anything which was supposed to 
be conducive to their interests. There 
can be no other rule for the government 
of all persons who are charged with 
the conduct of affairs than the promo- 
tion of the welfare of their respective 
countries.” ‘The cold, hard, practical 
question alone remains: Will the pos- 
session of these islands benefit us as a 
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nation?” Mr. Edward Dicey, C. B., 
writing in the Nineteenth Century of 
Mr. Gladstone’s conduct after the battle 
of Majuba Hill, said: “I am willing to 
grant that Mr. Gladstone seriously be- 
lieved that for England to make peace 
without an attempt to reéstablish her 
impaired prestige was an act so mag- 
nanimous as to be certain to secure the 
admiration of mankind, to bring about 
a union of hearts between Boers and 
British, and to inaugurate an era of 
good will and peace, not only in the an- 
nals of South Africa, but of the British 
Empire. The conception, I fully ad- 
mit, was grand, but a failure is a fail- 
ure, no matter what may have been the 
nobility of the motives by which its 
authors were inspired.” Senator Bev- 
eridge opened the debate upon the Phil- 
ippine question in the Senate by argu- 
ment that the matter was a commercial 
speculation, that a very large profit was 
absolutely certain, and that the rulers 
of a nation had nothing more to con- 
sider. ‘“ The Philippines are so valu- 
able in themselves that we should hold 
them.” 

The interest in these passages lies in 
the fundamental doctrine that a state is 
an exceedingly simple society, with no 
concerns except those of its belly; and in 
the corollary thereto, that its rulers ought 
to give free rein to an appetite which in a 
private citizen ought to be checked and 
controlled. By a logical necessity, the 
statecraft of stuffing the belly carries its 
own pack of means on its back, for as 








in 


surely as we think only of the belly we 
shall do those things that creatures do 
who have only the belly to think of. 
Poor Richard says, ‘“ He who thinks that 
money is everything will do everything 
It is a law of life that 
means match ends: fair means to fair 
ends, foul means to foul ends. 

The conception of statecraft shown in 
our quotations is no new doctrine. Four 
hundred years ago Machiavelli held 
similar notions, and he spoke with a 
frankness equal to that of Senator Bev- 
eridge ; but he differs in his expositions, 
for he spends little space upon the ends 
of statecraft, taking them for granted, 


to get money.” 


and discourses chiefly upon the means 
to thoseends. He says: “ How worthy 
it is in a ruler to keep faith, to practice 
fair dealing, and not cunning, everybody 
agrees. Nevertheless, experience in these 
days teaches us that those rulers have 
done great things who have made little 
account of keeping faith, who have had 
cunning to bewilder men’s minds, and that 
in the end they have overcome those who 
have based their conduct on honest deal- 
ing... . A prudent ruler cannot, nor 
ought he to keep faith, when such fidelity 
shall turn against him, and the reasons 
which moved him to make his promises are 
spent. . . . And a ruler will never lack 
pretexts to color his breach of faith. Of 
this I could give numberless examples 
in our own times, and show how many 
treaties, how many promises, have been 
made naught by the faithlessness of 
rulers; and he who best has played the 
fox has prospered best. But it is ne- 
cessary to know well how to conceal this 
nature, and to be a great deceiver and 
hypocrite; for men are so simple, and 
yield so readily to the wants of the mo- 
ment, that he who will trick shall always 
find another who will suffer himself to 
be tricked. . . . We must recognize 
this, that a ruler, and especially a new 
ruler (one serving his first term), can- 
not observe all those things which men 
deem good ; being often obliged, for the 
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welfare of the state, to act contrary to 
humanity, contrary to charity, contrary 
to religion. And besides, he must have 
a mind ready to shift as the winds and 
eddies of fortune bid; not to depart 
from good, if he can help himself, but 
to know how to do evil, if he must. 
Therefore a ruler must take great care 
that no word shall slip from his mouth 
that shall not be full of piety, trust, hu- 
manity, religion, and simple faith, and 
he must appear, to eye and ear, all com- 
pact of these... . Let a ruler, then, 
make the state prosper, and his meth- 
ods always will be judged honorable and 
be praised by all; because the vulgar 
are always caught by appearance and by 
the event; and in this world there are 
none but the vulgar. A certain ruler of 
to-day — itis well not to name names — 
proclaims nothing but peace and faith ; 
had he observed either, he would have 
toppled the state and his own reputa- 
tion.””} 

This passage displays a courage and 
a plain-dealing equal to the theme. This 
frankness in Machiavelli, however, de- 
serves less praise than similar frankness 
in Colonel Denby or Senator Beveridge, 
because our English-speaking world at- 
taches greater value to appearance than 
does the Latin world ; thinking that if our 
children see avast simulacrum of patriotic 
honor, piety, and propriety looming huge 
on the horizon, they will believe it real, 
until they too are old enough and have 
worldly wisdom enough to be let into 
the secret, and to hand the show as a 
rich legacy, uninjured, to their children. 
“ Respect the Outside” is an English 
educational doctrine. All ranks stand 
firm, protesting the reality of the simula- 
crum ; for if somebody should come along 
and give the painted Colossus a tiny 
push, what might not happen? When 
Don Quixote had made himself an hel- 
met out of pasteboard and glue, in or- 
der to make proof of it, he set it on 
a block, and swinging his sword dealt 


1 The Prince, chap. xviii. 
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it a mighty stroke. It took him some 
time to’ put the pieces together, and he 
deemed it wise not to put the helmet 
to the test again. So our Anglo-Saxon 
public, with their quick instinets in prac- 
tical matters, act on the rule, in interna- 
tional affairs, not to lay a finger on the 
national simulacrum of faith, honor, and 
religion, for fear it might tumble over. 
Instead of cold consideration, nimble 
analysis, and curious questioning of pol- 
icy ; instead of discussing the advantages 
or disadvantages of national gluttony, 
patriotic orators praise the piety and 
magnanimity and devotion with which 
Great Britain and the United States do 
their several tasks of civilizing Indians, 
Irish, Dervishes, Philippines, Boers, or 
whoever it may be ; saying to themselves, 
Let not our children suspect that there 
are low animal processes in national life. 
Thus oratory is fit for kindergartens 
and little boys. Therefore all the great- 
er praise is due to men of a new way of 
thinking, who have adopted somewhat of 
that Latin plainness of speech which is 
so conspicuous in Machiavelli ; who pub- 
licly declare, not that a government must 
act with honor, faith, humanity, and reli- 
gion, but that it must be resolute to pro- 
cure the aggrandizement of the state. 


II. 


This plainness of speech is a great 
gain; we owe much to the men who 
have dared to speak out. For the Eng- 
lish notion of the worth of appearances, 
however valuable it may be as a means 
of education for the young, however 
valuable for its qualities of scenery and 
background for a picture of a president 
or premier and his cabinet, however 
valuable as a point of vantage from 
which to throw stones at the Latins, is 
full of danger. A statesman cannot 
proceed safely with a major premiss 
which assumes that all that glitters is 
gold. Prop appearance as one may, 
the ways in which it will serve as substi- 
tute for reality are few. A national 


policy is a whole composed of ends, and 
of means to those ends. How are we to 
discuss a national policy, if our rulers pro- 
claim that the nation seeks honor, faith, 
religion, and those qualities which Ma- 
chiavelli tells them a government should 
pretend to seek? Nobody can oppose 
such ends,-debate is confined to means ; 
and, so long as the ends are hidden by 
words, discussion as to whether the means 
adopted by the government — war, tariff, 
monopolies, nepotism, or whatever they 
are — be the wisest means or no is mere 
blindman’s buff. But when we are told 
that the government has no proper aim 
other than the commercial welfare of 
the country, that noble aims which do 
not result in commercial welfare are to 
be blamed, that the sole interest of a 
nation lies in its belly, then we have 
a subject to diseuss which may justify a 
certain difference of opinion ; and grati- 
tude is due to those plain-speaking men 
who have put the question so clearly be- 
fore us. 

These statesmen have a perfect right 
to adopt Machiavelli's reasoning and 
invoke his authority, because the situa- 
tion at the beginning of the twentieth 
century is not so different from that in 
the time of Machiavelli. In Florence 
and in Italy there were dangers similar 
to those which affect the minds of states- 
men to-day. Now we stand in the fear 
of Chinese hordes, or shudder at the 
premonitory thrills of a life-and-death 
grapple between the English and the 
Slav races; then there were Tedeschi, 
Francesi, Spagnuoli, who were not hor- 
rible imaginings, but present fears, and 
overran the peninsula. Now Europe 
is struggling for trade with the East ; 
then the seaboard cities of Italy and 
France, the towns of Flanders, of the 
Netherlands, of Portugual and of Spain, 
pricked on their governments to fight for 
the Eastern trade and its forty per cent 
increase. In the sixteenth century the in- 
dividual was as eager to make a fortune 
at little cost as he is to-day. Then, too, 
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the Italians felt, in like manner as we 
feel to-day, that they were “ of earth’s 
first blood,’’ and bore on their shoulders 
the burden of civilization. Machiavelli 
spurred on his countrymen with Pe- 
trarch’s verses: — 
“ Ché Il’ antico valore 
Negli Italici cuor non é ancor morto.” 

Machiavelli 
Cesar Borgia and Bembo, cardinals ; Ju- 
lius della Rovere, Pope; Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, artist; Aretino, man of letters; and 
with a society not very different, per- 
haps, from that drawn by Boccaccio. It 
is not to be wondered that as he believed 
that individuals had no moral standards, 


lived contemporary with 


he also believed that a government should 
have no other aim than the aggrandize- 
ment of the state, and that the rules of 
right had nothing to do with statecraft. 
In this half century, Manning and New- 
man, cardinals, Leo XIII., Pope, John 
Ruskin in art, Tennyson in letters, Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Gladstone, statesmen, 
show the softening of our manners and 
the development of our ethical standards. 
Mr. Chamberlain, zealous though he be 
for the spread of civilization, as Torque- 
mada for that of true religion, recognizes 
the changed customs of the time. Presi- 
dent McKinley, resolute though he be for 
the enlargement of the United States, as 
Louis XI. for that of France, recognizes 
the changes in statecraft. Nevertheless, 
the clash of national interests is very 
much like what it was centuries ago. We 
change the fashion of the stomacher, but 
the old appetites remain. And if, as 
Senator Beveridge would say, the old 
appetites remain unchanged, why change 
the processes of feeding ? 

On the other hand, it may be suggest- 
ed that the continuance of the same pro- 
cesses of feeding has perpetuated the 
old appetites ; that on the whole the suc- 
cess of Europe as a commonwealth of 
nations has not been so conspicuous as to 
warrant a hasty judgment that good fruit 
has grown from these methods. In Italy, 
for example, Machiavelli’s rules were 
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obeyed, and three hundred years of de- 
gradation followed. Relief came to Italy 
from the sympathy of England, the ro- 
mance of France, the self-sacrifice of 
her own sons; no Borgia, no Medici, 
saved her, but the preachings of Mazzini, 
the deeds of Garibaldi. If doctrines in 
conformity to an ethical standard serve 
the interest of a single state, why not try 
them as rules of statecraft in interna- 
tional relations ? 

It does not seem unreasonable for a 
state to try an ethical standard. Presi- 
dents and premiers have admitted that 
such a standard among individuals has 
been of great service to humanity ; that it 
has enabled races to prevail over others 
in which individuals followed only the 
rules of selfishness. After myriad ex- 
periments of other methods, men have 
fashioned a code for dealing with their 
fellow men ; they have gradually learned 
to believe in the wisdom of obedience to 
that code. No man, except a statesman, 
dares publicly to disavow it. The great 
product of these myriad experiments of 
humanity is faith. 

Faith is belief in the nobler experi- 
ence of life. So necessary is that belief to 
the human race that in all the assaults of 
expediency there have been men to guard 
it, packing it as a sacred thing into little 
sentences. ‘The questionings of selfish 
men, the curiosity of subtle minds, the 
skepticism of the advocates of novelty, 
have only served to grind and polish the 
great teaching of experience into lan- 
guage which babies can understand ; and 
none reject it except those who have set 
up in its place what they please to call 
“knowledge of the world.” The real 
experience of humanity is that right, jus- 
tice, and high endeavor should guide the 
conduct of men. The reward of virtue 
is not always bread, nor of magnanimi- 
ty to be the cynosure of envious eyes; 
none the less, we teach our children the 
Ten Commandments and the Sermon on 
the Mount, and in private life we strive 
to obey them. 
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Why are statesmen so fearful of the 
great experience of humanity, why do 
they dread an ethical standard, why are 
they men of such little faith? Why do 
they, at all times, in all places, shake 
their heads, and say, “ Oh the intricacy, 
oh the difficulties, oh the clashing and 
smashing of a million interests!’” We 
all recognize the intricacy and the diffi- 
culty surrounding the course of nations. 
Not from the simplicity of the task of 
guiding a nation do we wonder at the 
disregard of those rules of right conduct 
which govern private men, but because 
of its manifold dangers and of its infi- 
nite perplexities. No man is endowed 
with sight to see far into the future, no 
man can foretell the forces which will 
prevail a generation hence; no ship of 
state can steer its course by the foam of 
the surrounding waves. The threads of 
life are so many and so complicated, the 
forces of life so myriad, the influences 
of individual men so uncertain, that no 
man’s experience will serve him for a 
compass. There is but one course for a 
statesman to pursue. He must consult 
the deepest and truest experience of hu- 
manity, ponder over it till he feels con- 
viction, and then act in obedience to that 
conviction continually. The deepest and 
truest experience of mankind is embodied 
in its moral laws, and even in tender 
care of a nation’s belly rulers are not 
wise to disregard it. There is no fore- 
sight elsewhere. 

If the Ten Commandments bind a man, 
and prescribe what he shall do and what 
he shall not do, do they bind two men 
and three? And if two and three, then 
do they bind an hundred, and an hun- 
dred thousand, and an hundred million ? 
If they bind John P. Robinson, private 
citizen, do they cease to bind him when 
he takes oath as selectman, as mayor, 
governor, member of Parliament, pre- 
mier, or president ? The distinction is 
worthy of Thomas Aquinas or Tartuffe. 
Nothing is more striking, as evidence of 
the nature of the publie mind, than the 


difference made by crossing the threshold 
of the Department of State or of the 
House of Commons. Conscience, inquisi- 
tive before, now stays flunkey-like out- 
side, while the public unbonnets, mutter- 
ing phrases about “ practical matters,” 
“affairs of the nation,” “‘ economic de- 
velopment,” “ destiny ;” or else silently 
nods, like men at the funeral eulogy of 
a bad man, “ Nihil de Re Publica nisi 
bonum.” What is there about the oath 
of office, crossing the congressional 
threshold, hanging of coats on the Com- 
mons’ pegs, that makes a grand climac- 
terie in a virtuous man’s life, and turns 
his moral ideas topsy-turvy, and induces 
him to talk sin and folly? Can he no 
longer hear the great voices whispering 
out of the past that by justice shall a 
nation flourish, and by injustice shall she 
grow faint? Every great national wrong- 
doing weakens the bonds of duty between 
her private citizens; it enfeebles civic 
virtues ; it encourages license and self- 
indulgence; it induces the rich to op- 
pression, and the poor to crime; it is 
like a great shock that wrenches every 
nail in the ship, and by a thousand little 
weakenings deprives her of the robust- 
ness of her strength. 


Til. 


The causes which mislead statesmen 
to disbelieve the Ten Commandments are 
many. ‘They believe that the world is 
governed by greed and its servants ; that 
though the Commandments be read aloud 
in churches, Lombard and Wall streets, 
together with all the little byways and 
alleys which branch therefrom, pay no 
heed. If that belief be correct, are they 
justified ? Shall a king or a secretary 
of state lie because the citizens are liars ? 
It is written, ‘*‘ Thou shalt not follow the 
multitude to sin.” Shall statesmen never 
lead ? 

They disbelieve because they lack cour- 
age to hear “ simple truth misealled sim- 
plicity.” They are tempted to fight the 
devil with his own weapons. They see 
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offices and honors immediately above 
them stretching out their arms. They 
distrust long aims, for men are creatures 
of short life, and, outside of their indi- 
vidual experience, are skeptical of cause 
and effect. They feel that might will 
prevail, whatever right may do. They 
see straight before them the easy path 
smoothed by the feet of little men. Their 
hearts are not lifted up to the great in- 
terests of the nation. ‘They find that it 
is difficult for crawling things to stand 
Thus statesmen wander to and 
fro over the face of the earth, seeking 
approval of constituents and patrons, 
harking to the murmurs of the crowd, 
and “ Nel mondo non é, se non volgo,” as 
Machiavelli says. 

Moreover, our rulers blindfold them- 
selves, repeating, as we know, that mat- 
ters of state are so vast, so complicated, 
so profound, that they cannot be judged 
by ordinary standards, not if there were 
an hundred commandments instead of 
ten ; 


erect. 


“ But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez they did n’t know everythin’ down in Ju- 


dee.” 


They persuade themselves that they prac- 
tice some mystery, — priests of Cybele, 
thyrsus-bearers of Dionysus; that their 
actions, like stars, are controlled by skyey 
laws of which we have no means to 
It is true that affairs of nations 
are the greatest matters of business in 
the world, but they have little mimics. 
The British East India Company, the 
Dutch East India Company, even in 
greatness have not been unlike nations. 
Their corporate business has been vast 
and complicated. 


judge. 


Lesser corporations 
are of the same genus, many of the same 
species: “Sie canibus catulos similis.” 
The difference is in degree, not in kind. 
When the president and directors of a 
railroad company lower their rates till 
they have broken a weaker rival, then 
buy half the stock and one share more, 
or when they make a bargain with other 


railroad companies not to carry freight 
at less than a certain price, and then 
privily contract with great shippers to 
violate that bargain, their acts are of the 
kind known as those justified by reasons 
of state. 

Affairs corporate, in like manner as 
national affairs, influence those who con- 
duct them. Brown, Jones, and Robin- 
son are good husbands, honest, upright, 
church-going men, keeping faith and es- 
chewing evil. The moment that they 
form the B. J. R. companty, impersonality 
enwraps them like a witch’s cloak. They 
have done nothing but combine their 
goods, yet that union acts like poison. 
Brown waters the stock, Jones bribes his 
alderman, Robinson marks the nick of 
time to break a bargain. In the dregs of 
their minds is some vague notion that a 
man of business is nothing but a money- 
getting animal ; that, as nature has made 
money his end, she has endowed him by 
implication with the right to pursue all 
convenient means to that end. They 
scent nothing but their duty to increase 
dividends by hook and crook for their 
stockholders, who, strange to say, are one 
Brown, one Jones, and a certain J. P. 
Robinson. ‘This is the way with states- 
men: they do not know that a nation has 
a soul. 

Back of these little causes which con- 
spire together to keep a nation from the 
path of the Ten Commandments, there 
is a great, vague, powerful force, that 
seems to move among the affairs of na- 
tions like a current through the waters. 
It is recognized by all, but it is known 
to men by different names. Some form 
this idea of it, some that. Professor 
Washburn Hopkins calls it, in its rela- 
tion to Great Britain, the “ higher mo- 
ality.” Senator Beveridge calls it, in 
its relation to the United States, “ racial 
tendency.” He says, “ their racial ten- 
dency is as resistless as the currents of 
the sea, or the process of the suns, or any 
other elemental movement of nature, of 
which that racial tendency is itself the 
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most majestic.” Others, again, call it 
“destiny,” and others the “ will of God.” 
There is always difficulty in giving the 
appropriate and characteristic name to 
a force till it be well understood. This 
force is very simple, and should be well 
understood. It is an instinct,a powerful 
instinct ; but instincts are not blindly to 
be followed. Even upon an instinct must 
judgment be passed, whether it shall be 
strengthened and obeyed or thwarted 
and disobeyed. 

It needs no knowledge of sociology 
and biology to see that a nation has life, 
health, growth, and decay, like an ani- 
mal; that it has a structure, divided into 
parts, and maintains life by means of 
organs with allotted functions. It has 
a governing power, centralized in its 
head or capital, which both directs and 
depends upon the whole body politic. It 
has members of offense and defense; it 
has means of communication between its 
several parts, roads, rivers, wires, which 
show like a diagram of nerves and mus- 
cles ; it has an ever hungry appetite, and 
at times betrays occasional traces of the 
rudiments of a conscience and of a moral 
sense. It is composed of a multitude of 
units, all of which act separately for their 
private good, and are often slow to act 
together for the benefit of the aggregate. 
Groups of individual units perform dif- 
ferent functions. Such a whole is not a 
special creation, nor does it vary greatly 
from the ordinary type of organism on 
this planet. A nation is simply the 
largest of organisms ; the forces which 
control it are primitive instincts, the 
“higher morality” or ‘racial tenden- 
cy” being the chief nerve of the ali- 
mentary canal. The vibrations of this 
nerve shake the faith of our statesmen 
in the Ten Commandments. 

But though a nation is an organism, 
and has structure and organs like an- 
other, there is a respect in which it dif- 
fers from other low organic aggregates. 
In the latter the individual cells are of 
inferior nature to the aggregate to which 


they belong, — it owes them no obedi- 
ence; whereas, in the ease of nations, 
citizens are of superior nature to the na- 
tion. Common organisms rightly follow 
what instincts they have, because in- 
stincts are the highest springs of action 
they know. The cell has no conscience 
which it can set up in opposition ; it can- 
not appeal to a higher law or urge its own 
profound experience. Therefore the pre- 
sumption in favor of an instinet — that 
it is good — does not hold in the ease of 
nations. Statesmen cannot invoke the 
authority of the polyp. 
membered, too, that the worth of an in- 
stinet is to be judged by the length of 
time it has been tried, and by the suc- 
cess it has achieved. The instincts in 


It must be re- 


man and his progenitors have been at 
work for ages. Man has triumphed 
over all his competitors; his race will 
endure as long as this globe is inhabita- 
ble. His instincts have proved their vir- 
tue ; yet many of them must be governed, 
controlled, and rebuked. This national 
instinct, the higher morality, racial ten- 
dency, or alimentary nerve has existed 
but a few thousand years; its future is 
uncertain, its services in the past are 
doubtful. It has often brought war, de- 
struction, and suspicion to Europe; it 
has prevented the interchange of wealth 
and of knowledge ; it has crushed forms 
of civilization which would be most use- 
ful now ; when has it brought peace, fra- 
ternity, or happiness? Was it national 
feeling that produced Socrates, Epicte- 
tus, Mareus Aurelius, St. Francis, Dr. 
Channing, Phillips Brooks? Did na- 
tionality produce Jesus ? 

So we find that this great force, which 
bears statesmen hither and thither, like 
cockles on the tide, is nothing but the 
great national instinct of greed, the crav- 
ing of the belly. What power has it to 
excuse statesmen for breaches of the 
moral law ? 

IV. 

Where there is plain wrong there 

must be a remedy. It is impossible to 
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believe that men, creatures of reason 
and of experience painfully bought, will 
leave blind nations to the blind guidance 
of rude instincts which spring, like mag- 
gots from cheese, out of the union of 
many men. We must shunt these guides. 
Let us not fear to follow our private 
faith in matters Let us 
not be cowed by apparent failure. Let 
us serve our God; let us refuse to wor- 
ship the aggrandizement of our country. 
If our country is fitted to advance the 
cause for which Christ was crucified, we 
are granted the great privilege of se- 
rene patriotism. If it is not, let us face 
the consequences. It may be that this 
system of division of mankind into na- 
tions has had its day. 


international. 


Perhaps nations 
lag superfluous on the stage. The pur- 
pose that they were contrived to serve, 
the union of people of one blood, and the 
preservation of the purity of that blood, 
they have not served. There is not one 
nation of pure breed and native blood ; 
people of the same race are divided into 
different ‘nations, — England and the 
United States, Spain and Mexico, Portu- 
gal and Brazil, France and the Province 
of Quebec, Germany and Austria. They 
may be mere temporary makeshifts to 
bridge a gap while mankind prepares 
some better means of serving its interests. 
There are signs that this system of na- 
tions is breaking up, to make way for a 
cosmopolitan system. 
locomotive forces, 


Science with its 
commerce with its 
maxim “ Ubi bene ibi patria,’ democracy 
with its brotherhood of man, are daily un- 
dermining the national system. World’s 
fairs, peace conferences, international la- 
bor societies, drawings together of Latins 
and of Anglo-Saxons, — all indicate the 
coming of a new system, without need 
of weapons of offense and defense, and 
with no national belly to be filled. 

The substitution of a cosmopolitan 
system, with its ethical laws, in the place 
of. our national system, with its individ- 
ualistic laws, will no doubt be a long 
task. Two famous endeavors to effect 


Nations and the Decalogue. 


that substitution have been made in the 
past by the European world. The first 


- was the Roman attempt at universal em- 


pire, which failed because no one people 
san supply and adjust the amount of 
capacity necessary to administer the af- 
fairs of the world. The lesson from 
this attempt is that, not empire, but fed- 
eration is the true political step toward 
a cosmopolitan system. The second was 
the attempt of the Roman Church to 
make a political Christendom, by bring- 
ing all nations into a common obedience 
to an ecclesiastical Christianity. But 
the evil conduct of her great priests 
weakened the Church, and the strong in- 
stincts of nationality foiled the attempt. 
The lesson from this failure is that the 
fruits of religion cannot grow upon polit- 
ical graftings. An attempt at universal 
empire is not likely to be made again by 
one nation ; but it may well be that Chris- 
tianity, embodying as it does the great 
truths of human experience, will be the 
chief factor in the federation of the 
world ; that that cosmopolitanism which 
shall supplant the crew of nations will 
be a new name for Christendom ; that 
Christian 
stinets. 


oust national in- 


For though cosmopolitanism 


laws will 


does not prevent, nor pretend to prevent, 
the struggles among individuals, it sub- 
stitutes symbols of peace in place of na- 
tional flags, those great exemplars of the 
brute struggle for dominion ; it annuls 
the sanction given by national customs, 
by bloody victories, by vulgar history, 
to the doctrine that might makes right ; 
it brings in the reign of law and of a 
public opinion which is continually more 
and more affected by Christianity. Cen- 
turies may have to pass into a millennium 
first, but the longer the road the greater 
the need of haste. 

There are three matters to be recog- 
nized clearly. The first is that there is 
nothing peculiar or mysterious about poli- 
When 
two or three men live within hail of one 
another political relations begin. Polli- 


ties or international relations. 








Nations and the Decalogue. 


tics begin when men realize that other 
Men 


meet, bow; each drives his wagon to 


men are forces to be considered. 


the right; one sells, another buys; they 
their acres in. They put their 
heads and arms together to chop down 
a tree, to mend the road, to regulate coun- 
ty matters with the next community. 
Whether they like it or not, politics have 
begun, ethical relations have begun, re- 
ligion has come in; men cannot separate 
politics from ethics, nor ethics from re- 


fence 


ligion ; they are threefold, yet one and in- 
divisible. From that union springs the 
moral law. Rightly to understand that 
law is the chief problem of life, and man- 
kind has long been busy at the task ; 
but the immediate matter for men is to 
understand that what is true of two men 
and three gathered together is true of 
tens of millions. Are men to recog- 
nize this law, which acts on the indi- 
vidual and on society, only when the 
company is small and they can see the 
The duty 
of the state is to recognize the scientific 
truth of the universality and persistence 
of the moral law, and to put it to use 
in state affairs. 

The second immediate matter is to re- 
cognize that education is one of the main 
functions of a government. Misled by 
practical difficulties of machinery, by 


whites of one another’s eyes ? 


old custom, and by many repetitions, 
lawyers and lecturers talk of the execu- 
tive duties of the executive, of the legis- 
lative duties of the legislature, as if those 
terms bounded the subject. Rarely does 
aman, as Bagehot did in England, stop 
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to look at the real nature of the func- 
tions of President and of Congress. A 
chief function is to instruct the people 
by example. The reason that a good 
and able man should be chosen Pre- 
sident rather than a bad and able man 
is, not that he will execute the laws 
more promptly and more exactly, but 
because it is important that a conspicu- 
ous object in the nation’s eye should be 
good. One reason that good men, and 
not bad, should be chosen Senators is 
that speeches in the Senate should fill 
the newspapers with lofty thought that 
will be good for all to read. The in- 
fluence of men in high places is far- 
reaching ; people take their standards of 
conduct as they do the fashions of their 
dress. See the effect of a virtuous court 
on the manners of a people. 

The third matter is the immediate 
need of plain speech. Shams must be 
rent asunder, no matter how high the 
motives which support them. Statesmen 
must speak out straight from the heart. 
It is in this that Senator Beveridge and 
Colonel Denby have rendered so saluta- 
ry service. Whatever may be the jus- 
tice of their views on current policy, they 
have opened the attack against sham. 
Let there be plain speech, and the Amer- 
ican people—among whom the great 
social experiments are to be tried — 
shall have the front place in the ranks 
of nations, to say whether the partisans 
of the national belly or the partisans of 
the national conscience shall prevail, and 
what America will do to make straight 
the way for Christendom. 

H. D. Sedgwick, Jr. 
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THE MILTON MANUSCRIPTS AT TRINITY. 


WueEn Charles Lamb originally print- 
ed his Oxford in the Vacation, in The 
London Magazine for October, 1820, he 
followed his remark, *‘ Still less have 
I curiosity to disturb the elder repose of 
MSS.,” by the following capricious re- 
flections : — 

“T had thought of Lycidas as of a 
full-grown beauty — as springing up with 
all its parts absolute — till, in an evil 
hour, I was shown the original copy of 
it, together with the other minor poems 
of its author, in the Library at Trinity, 
kept like some treasure to be proud of. 
I wish they had thrown them in the 
Cam, or sent them after the latter can- 
tos of Spenser, into the Irish Channel. 
How it staggered me to see the fine 
things in their ore! interlined, correct- 
ed! as if their words were mortal, al- 
terable, displaceable at pleasure! as if 
they might have been otherwise, and 
just as good ! as if inspiration was made 
up of parts, and these fluctuating, suc- 
cessive, indifferent! I will never go 
into the workshop of any great artist 
again, nor desire a sight of his picture 
till it is fairly off the easel; no, not if 
Raphael were to be alive again, and 
painting another Galatea.” 

When Lamb came to read over these 
sentences, he was perhaps struck with 
their petulance, for they were omitted 
from the completed Essays of Elia in 
1823. They represent merely a little 
eddy in the backwater of the critic’s 
mind, and it would be unfair indeed to 
pin him down to a whimsical utterance 
which he deliberately repudiated. But 
these forgotten phrases have a certain 
charm of their own, and they introduce, 
if only in a spirit of contradiction, the 
subject of this paper. 

It was probably in 1799 or 1800 that 
either Lloyd or Manning showed Lamb 
the handsome volume in which the man- 


uscripts of Milton reposed in the Library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. A hun- 
dred years had passed since they had 
been presented to that society ; another 
hundred have now gone by since Lamb 
inspected them in a mood so surprisingly 
unsympathetic. It has gradually been 
recognized that these leaves constitute, 
in the words of the present Vice Master 
of the college, “the chief treasure of 
Trinity Library,” rich though that libra- 
ry be in wealth which is even yet not 
completely estimated. It is well that 
the authorities of the college should 
have been awakened at last to the abso- 
lutely unique and incomparable value of 
this possession, for it has taken the great- 
er part of two centuries to make them 
aware of it; and, in the meantime, very 
considerable injury has been done to the 
precious tome, not only by the careless- 
ness and even by the greedy dishonesty 
of visitors, but, as Mr. Aldis Wright 
says, ‘ by the rough manner in which it 
was patched, to remedy the mischief 
saused by unintelligent admiration.” I 
shall presently speak of the most ex- 
traordinary mutilation which it has suf- 
fered. 

The natural and obvious result of the 
quickening of the college conscience has 
been to make it increasingly difficult 
for visitors to examine the Milton man- 
uscripts with any closeness. The utmost 
courtesy had always been shown in wel- 
coming any scholar who desired to make 
a collation or trace a reading. Buta 
more and more salutary and jealous 
care has deprecated idle examination of 
the manuscripts, and has even been slow 
to permit those who can give an account 
of their interest to touch or handle the 
frail leaves which are so far more pre- 
cious than rubies. The consequence is 


that, without being unknown, the manu- 
scripts-of Milton at Trinity have practi- 
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cally become inaccessible to the student, 
who, if he were privileged to hold the 
“pompous volume” for an instant in his 
hands, was far too greatly overwhelmed 
with the honor and alarmed by his re- 
sponsibility to make any literary use of 
it. The authorities of Trinity College, 
divided between the sense of the solemn 
trust which the possession of the most 
interesting of all English manuscripts 
lays upon them and the wish not to act 
like dogs in a manger, have at last hit 
upon an admirable solution of the dilem- 
ma. Under the superintendence of that 
great scholar, to whom English literature 
and Cambridge alike owe so much, Mr. 
Aldis Wright, they have issued, in a lim- 
ited edition, in very sumptuous form, an 
exact and complete facsimile of their Mil- 
ton manuscripts. They may now inclose 
their treasure in a crystal casket; the 
excuse for its being touched by even the 
most learned scholar is gone. Now, too, 
for the first time, we can examine in 
peace, and without a beating heart and 
blinded eyes, the priceless thing in its 
minutest features. 

It should be stated in what condition 
the manuscripts came to Trinity. In 
1691, — seventeen years after the death 
of Milton, and when his poetry was just 
beginning to be recognized as a national 
glory, —Sir Henry Newton-Puckering, 
a considerable benefactor to the library 
of the college, presented to it nearly four 
thousand volumes. At this time, the 
Master was the Hon. John Montague, 
the immediate predecessor of Bentley. 
It appears that among the donations of 
Sir Henry Puckering was one which out- 
weighed all the others in value, but was 
entirely unobserved. This was a packet 
of thirty loose and tattered folio leaves, 
almost covered with the handwriting of 
Milton. During the next forty years, 
these leaves must have brushed the very 
confines of dissolution; at any moment 
the caprice of an ignorant custodian might 
have condemned them to the flames. It 
is odd to think that the great Bentley, 





deeply interested alike in texts and in 
Milton, had these originals at his elbow 
for forty years, and never suspected their 
existence. 

It is supposed that about the year 
1735 they attracted the notice of the 
Woodwardian Professor of Geology, 
Charles Mason, who had sueceeded Con- 
yers Middleton in 1731, and who was 
an investigator of books and libraries. 
He put a note upon them, — * Milton’s 
Juvenile Poems, ete., seemingly the origi- 
nal,’”’” —and he drew the attention of a 
person more purely literary than himself 
to the value of his discovery. ‘Thomas 
Clarke — afterwards Sir Thomas, and 
Master of the Rolls — “was always a 
lover of the Muses,” and he was at the ex- 
pense of a handsome shrine for the dis- 
jected members of “ the most learned and 
almost divine Poet.” But Clarke left 
Trinity soon after, and the guardian- 
ship of the richly bound, thin folio seems 
to have passed back into the hands of 
Mason until his death in 1762. During 
the eighteenth century, from the year 
1738, when Birch first made reference 
to them, the manuscripts were frequent- 
ly appealed to as authorities by the an- 
notators and editors of Milton. 

Mr. Aldis Wright speaks ruefully of 
the advantages which these early critics 
had in consulting the folio before it had 
‘suffered from the carelessness with 
which it was too freely shown to visit- 
ors.” Even Lamb —the unthankful 
Elia — had an opportunity of glancing 
at what we shall never see. During the 
present century, — indeed, not more than 
(I believe) forty years ago, —a slip fas- 
tened on the inside of one of the pages 
of the manuscript of Comus, and con- 
taining seventeen lines of that poem in- 
tended to take the place of those on the 
opposite page, was stolen. It was se- 
curely gummed or pasted on, and it re- 
sisted so successfully the snatch with 
which the thief tore at it that the initial 
letters of thirteen of the lines remained 
on the fragment which is left. A great 
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mystery is involved in this remarkable 
and useless theft, and there are old men 
who shake their heads, and “ could tell, 
an they would,” strange tales about it. 
The psychology of this curious little 
crime has always fascinated me. I im- 
agine the nameless culprit, certainly a 
man of education and position, perhaps 
a clergyman, doubtless a scholar of re- 
pute, walking down the florid cloisters 
of Neville’s Court in company with a 
dignified college don, his friend, or a 
new acquaintance to whom he has been 
solemnly recommended. They are on 
the cloistered staircase, and no thought 
of guile is in the heart of the visitor. 
A heavy door wheels open, and they 
pass over the tessellated pavement, and 
between the long ranges of “ storied urn 
or animated bust.” The languorous 
statue of Byron looks down upon them 
without suspicion, as they advance ; in 
the strange colored window blazing at 
the end, Sir Isaac Newton is led by the 
University of Cambridge (a foolish fe- 
male form). to where Bacon is sitting at 
the feet of King George III. And still, 
in the magnificence and silence, no guile 
is in the heart of the visitor. Then, 
carelessly, among other objects of inter- 
est, his conductor places in his hand the 
folio manuscripts of Milton. He turns 
the pages ; it rolls in upon him that this is 
the very handwriting of the sublimest of 
the English poets. He turns the leaves 
more slowly ; here in Comus is a slip 
that seems loose! And now the devil is 
raging in the visitor’s bosom ; the collec- 
tor awakens in him, the bibliomaniac is 
unchained. His college companion, all 
unsuspecting, turns into another bay, to 
select another object. In an instant the 
unpremeditated crime is committed ; the 
slip is snatched out and thrust into the 
visitor’s pocket, but so violently is it 
plucked that it tears, and the damning 
evidence of theft (and such a theft !) 
clings to the outraged volume forever. 
The conducting don has observed no- 
thing, and the desultory exhibition con- 


tinues. More objects have to be ob- 
served, more curiosities admired. And 
the miserable malefactor, with that pa- 
per corpse bleeding against his breast, 
must lounge along the dreadful cases, 
interrogate his terrific companion, gov- 
ern his pulsing throat by some hereu- 
lean effort of the will. At last they 
leave the stately Library, become, to the 
visitor, a mere shambles, a house of in- 
visible murder. How he totters down 
the marble staircase ; how the great door, 
grinding on its hinges, pierces between 
his bones and marrow! And so he goes 
back to his own place, certain that sooner 
or later his insane crime will be discoy- 
ered, certain that his part in it will be- 
come patent to the custodians of the 
college, certain of silent infamy and 
unaceusing outlawry, with no consola- 
tion but that sickening fragment of torn 
verse, which he can never show to a 
single friend, can never sell nor give nor 
bequeath; which is inherently too pre- 
cious to destroy, and which is so deadly 
in its association that he will never trust 
himself to look at it, though his family 
are all abroad, and he locked into his 
study. Among literary criminals, I know 
not another who so burdens the imagina- 
tion as this wretched mutilator of Comus. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Aldis Wright 
that the earliest part of the precious man- 
uscripts was written in 1633. The year 
before, a friend at Cambridge — perhaps 
Charles Diodati — had taken Milton to 
task for allowing Time, “ the subtle thief 
of youth,” to steal on his wing his three 
and twentieth year. Milton had come 
to the conclusion that the university was 
unfavorable to the development of his 
mind, and that it was proper for him to 
withdraw to a solitary place and labor 
under the “ great Task- master’s eye.” 
He had lately said, in a letter, the first 
draft of which is preserved among the 
Trinity manuscripts, “ I am sometimes? 
suspicious of myself, and do take notice 
of a certain belatedness in me.” He had 

1 Not “something,” as usually quoted. 
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become conscious of “a mind made and 
set wholly on the accomplishment of 
greatest things.” Nor was he much in 
doubt what form his work should take, 
“in English or other tongue, prosing or 
versing, but chiefly this later, the style 
by certain vital signs being likely to 
live.” In this solemn contidence, in this 
stately temper of self-consecration to the 
art of poetry, Milton left Cambridge to- 
ward the close of 1632. 

He was in his father’s hands, but we 
learn from the poem Ad Patrem that no 
difficulties were placed in the way of his 
dedication. At an age when a profes- 
sion, a lucrative mode of life of some sort 
or other, is deemed imperative by most 
parents, the elder Milton consented to 
allow his son “to wander, a happy com- 
panion of Apollo, far from the noise of 
town, and shut up in deep retreats.” Ac- 
cordingly he joined his parents in their 
house at Horton, and there he lived 
through some five years of happy retire- 
ment, devoted to poetry, music, and math- 
ematics. The volume at Trinity College 
is evidently the netebook in which, dur- 
ing those blossoming years, he was in the 
habit of putting down the first drafts of 
his poems, and in which he corrected, 
tested, and polished them 

What Horton was like, in those days, 
the reader of L’Allegro and [I] Pense- 
roso divines. It was a rural solitude, 

“Where the rude axe, with heavéd stroke, 

Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 

Or fright them from their hallow’d haunt.” 
It is still a village, and still in front of 
the altar of its rustic church may be de- 
ciphered the lettering of the tomb where 
Milton’s mother was buried in 1637. 
But Horton has lost its charm. Its 
monumental oaks and elms have fallen 
before the “ rude axe ;”’ its lovely, sleepy 
river, the Colne, has become a canal for 
commerce ; its long meadows, undulat- 
ing to the far-off keep of Windsor 
Castle, “ bosomed high in tufted trees,” 
have sunken to the market-garden aspect. 
It is the misfortune of Horton, in fact, 


to be only seventeen miles from London, 
and its freshness, its “ glimmering bow- 
ers” and ‘secret shades,” have been 
exchanged for glaring suburban villas. 
But in the reign of Charles I. this little 
southern spur of the county of Bucks 
was still an unravished home of loveli- 
ness and quietude, and here Milton, 
through five delicious years, cultivated 
to the highest the magnificent powers of 
his genius. 

We have spoken of the Milton book 
at Trinity as being the most precious 
manuscript of English literature in the 
world, and the longer we consider its 
constitution, the less likely are we to 
dispute this claim. Nothing of Shake- 
speare’s work remains in his own hand- 
writing ; nothing important, so far as we 
know, of Chaucer’s or of Spenser’s. Of 
later poets, indeed, we possess manu- 
scripts of more or less value and inter- 
est. But in no other case that I can 
recall, ancient or modern, has it been 
our privilege to examine the sheets in 
which, through several years of the 
highest creative intensity, a great poet 
has left on record the very movement of 
his mind and the hesitations and selec- 
tions of his art in the act of its produc- 
tion. When that poet is Milton, the 
most splendid artist in verse whom the 
English race has produced, the impor- 
tance of the document stands revealed 
beyond any need of emphasis or insist- 
ence. Now, in the Trinity manuscript, 
everything is the unquestioned handwrit- 
ing of Milton, except some of the son- 
nets, which have evidently been copied 
by successive amanuenses. 

The volume begins with Arcades, 
where the poet made a false start in the 
opening lines ; his first thought being to 
write, — 

“Look, nymphs and shepherds, look, here ends 
our quest, 

Since at last our eyes are blest.” 
Unfortunately, these pages have been 
sadly tattered, and one whole margin 
of each of them appears to have been 








i 


snipped away, for neatness’ sake, by “‘ the 
abhorred shears” of somebody, when 
they were bound, a hundred and sixty 
years ago. 
important, as the corrections in Arcades 
are comparatively few. 

Next follows At a Solemn Music, also 
badly mutilated. 
to be greatly perplexed with contending 
plans, and the entire poem is twice can- 


This is, however, the less 


Here Milton is seen 


celed, with strong cross pen-lines, and a 
third time written. We examine the two 
canceled forms of the ode with particu- 
lar curiosity, since Milton’s failures are 
more than most men’s successes. Here 
are two lost lines: — 

** While all the starry rounds, and arches blue, 

Resound and echo, Hallelu! ” 

and, lower down, the “‘ melodious noise ” 
was originally succeeded by the line, 


“ By leaving out those harsh chromatic jars,”’ 


which Milton’s ear instinctively felt was 
discordant. é 

As an instance of the extreme and 
punctilious care the poet took to make 
his expression exactly suit his thought 
and his music, it may be worth the no- 
tice and analysis of the reader that he 
tried “‘ ever-endless light,” ‘* ever-glori- 
ous,” “ uneclipsed,” ** where day dwells 
without night,” “ endless morn of light,” 
“in cloudless birth of light,” “ in never- 
parting light,” before finally returning to 
the fifth (and certainly the best) of these 
seven variants. 

We then come to the Letter to a 
Friend, twice drafted, and with innu- 
merable small corrections, proving, in the 
most interesting way, the extreme im- 
portance of the crisis in Miiton’s life of 
which this epistle, with its inclosed son- 
Then 
come clear copies of the little odes or sa- 
cred madrigals written while Milton was 
at Cambridge ; but here the text was al- 
ready settled, and these offer us no pe- 
culiarities. 


net, is the memorable record. 


Nor is there much to say 
about the three sonnets, which are in 


another and a later hand. But we now 
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arrive at Comus, here simply called A 
Maske, and dated 1634. This is Mil- 
ton’s own writing, again, and the inter- 
linings and canceled readings are so 
numerous that we are able to follow the 
poet in the act of composition. As in Ar- 
cades, he makes a false start, and the first 
twenty lines are stormily struck through. 

Who has ever lived, but Milton, that 
was rich enough to throw away such 
beauties as, 

“on whose banks 
Eternal roses grow and hyacinths,” 


or, 
‘*T doubt me, gentle mortal, these may seem 


Strange distances to hear and unknown 
climes ” ? 


As we proceed, the main interest is to 
note the unfailing skill of Milton. He 
alters frequently, and in altering he in- 
variably improves. Never was there an 
artist in language of so sure a hand. At 
the first flow of inspiration, a word will 
often occur to him which is a good word, 
but not the best. Thus, in the great 
Song which Comus sings in entering, the 
sun originally allayed his glowing axle 
“in the steep Tartessian stream.” Read- 
ing it over, the hissing sound struck the 
poet’s delicate ear, and he found Atlan- 
tic instead, which reduces the whole to 
In the last line of the Echo 
song, the Lady was, instead of giving 


harmony. 


“ resounding grace,” to “ hold a counter- 
point to all Heaven’s harmonies.” Here 
one feels that the expression was per- 
ceived by the poet to be too technical, 
and even a little pedantic, and certainly 
the mending of it is most felicitous. 
Some of the lost lines from Comus — so 
completely quenched by Milton’s broad 
pen-mark that it seems a doubtful mo- 
rality to light their wicks again even for 
a moment — are : — 
“ While I see you 

This dusky hollow is a paradise 

And heaven-gate ’s o’er my head,” 
omitted from the Lady’s monologue, evi- 
dently, because it delayed it ; 
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“So fares as did forsaken Proserpine 
When the big wallowing flakes of pitchy 
cloud 
And darkness wound her in,” 


omitted from the Second Brother’s speech 
to make room for the more practical sug- 
gestion that their sister is in 
“the direful grasp 
Of savage hunger or of savage beast.” 
From the famous praise of chastity is 
dropped a line, — 
‘* And yawning dens where glaring monsters 
house ; ” 
very fine in itself, but canceled, doubt- 
less, as overemphatic in that position. 
Perhaps nothing will give a more inter- 
esting impression of the manuscript than 
a quotation from the Spirit’s Epilogue to 
Comus as it first left Milton’s pen. For 
purposes of comparison with the present 
text, I print in italies all the words which 
the poet altered : -— 
“Then I suck the liquid air 
All amidst the gardens fair 
Of Atlas, and his nieces three 
That sing about the golden tree.’’ 
The next four lines, as we have them, 
were an afterthought. The first draft 
proceeds : — 
“There eternal summer dwells, 
And west winds, with musky wing, 
About the myrtle alleys fling 
Balm and eassia’s fragrant smells. 
Tris there with garnished bow 
Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hew 
Than her watchet scarf can shew, 
“ellow, watchet, green and blue, 
And drenches oft with manna dew,” ete. 


In every case the changes will be found 
to be an improvement. After meeting 
Hesperus and his daughters, we cannot 
away with Atlas and his nieces, while 
the most rudimentary ear must feel the 
improvement gained by substituting “ ce- 
darn” for “ myrtle,” and “Nard” for 
“Balm.” Yet this first text was ex- 
tremely pretty, and it wanted an artist 
of the highest sensitiveness to divine 
that what was good might thus give way 
for what was even better. In the sec- 


ond draft, among the seven-syllable lines, 

there suddenly burst out a splendid Al- 

exandrine, — 

“Where grows the right-born gold upon his 
native tree,” ; 

only to be instantly canceled by the mas- 

ter. 

And now, with deep emotion, we turn 
to an examination of Lycidas. My im- 
pression of the manuscript of Comus is 
that it represents the actual first concep- 
tion, that here we see the poem sprout- 
ing and rustling from Apollo’s head. 
But certainly Lycidas had either been in 
part already scribbled down, or the au- 
thor had worked it in his brain until much 
of it had reached its final form. Here 
long and elaborate passages are written 
as they now stand, and without a single 
erasure. The manuscript is dated “ No- 
vemb : 1637,” and this note precedes the 
poem: “ In this Monodie the author be- 
wails a lerned freind unfortunatly drownd 
in his passage from Chester on the Irish 
seas 1637.” The only lines of the poem 
in which we find much to note are those 
in which the image of Orpheus is intro- 
duced. ‘The famous quotation is hardly 
to be recognized in, — 

“ What could the golden-haired Calliope 

For her enchanting son, 

When she beheld (the gods far-sighted be) 

His gory scalp roll down the Thracian lea.” 

The sueceeding pages of this wonder- 
ful volume take us from the considera- 
tion of work completed to that of work 
suggested, long abandoned, and finally 
revived in a totally different form. Here 
we have the evidence that, while he was 
at Horton, Milton was closely occupied 
with the idea of writing several great 
poems on Biblical subjects. He had 
formed, alone among his contemporaries, 
the noblest conceptions of the function 
of poetry. He declared it to be “a 
work not to be raised from the heat of 
youth, or the vapours of wine, like that 
which flows at waste from the pen of 
some vulgar amorist . nor to be ob- 
tained by the invocation of Dame Mem- 
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ory and her seven daughters, but by de- 
vout prayer to that Eternal Spirit who 
can enrich with all utterance and know- 
ledge, and sends out his seraphim with 
the hallowed fire of his altar to touch 
and purify the lips of whom he pleases.” 
Solemnly convinced that his own lips 
had been touched by this coal of conse- 
eration, Milton set himself thus early to 
write sacred tragedies. He sketches in 
this manuscript, more or less fully, a 
Paradise Lost, an Adam Unparadised, 
an Abram in Egypt, a Deluge, a Sodom 
Burning, and names or suggests innumer- 
able other themes. 

Milton’s idea appears to have been, 
in every case, originally dramatic. He 
proposed to write choral plays on these 
Biblical subjects, and what is very curi- 
ous is that, while nothing then existed of 
this kind in modern English poetry, the 
very subjects which Milton selected, and 
left unworked, at Horton, before 1638, 
were used by the Dutch poet Joost van 
Vondel, from whose Lucifer Milton was 
afterward to borrow. I do not think that 
the abundance of these coincidences — 
for they can be no more — has ever been 
pointed out. Vondel was to produce a 
Biblical drama of Solomon, in 1648, of 
Samson, of King David in Exile, of Adam 
Unparadised, of Noah, all subjects which 
were directly chosen for analogous treat- 
ment by Milton. On the other hand, it 
is very remarkable that the themes which 
had already been treated by Vondel, 
such as The Israelites going out of Egypt, 
(1612) and the various developments 





of the life of Joseph, are particularly 
omitted by Milton. This looks as though, 
among the wealth of books, new and old, 
which came to him at Horton, the early 
quartos of the greatest of Dutch poets 
may have been included. He would be 
induced to sketch more or less similar 
dramas, avoiding the subjects hitherto 
treated by Vondel. But while Milton 
lingered, the immense life of the Dutch 
poet rolled on, and one by one he un- 
consciously took up the very subjects 
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which Milton had confided to his note- 
book before 1638. 

Besides the Biblical subjects suggested 
for dramas, we find the scheme of a 
great epic, to be called Britain’s Troy. 
Of this, the contents of no fewer than 
thirty-three books or seenes are indi- 
cated. This, without question, was the 
mode in which Milton intended to carry 
out the design, of which he speaks in a 
Latin poem of 1638, “ Indigenas revo- 
cebo in carmina reges,” — “TI will re- 
call to life in songs our native kings.” 
But in this purely Saxon epic, Arthur, 
whom also Milton proposed to celebrate, 
It was to 
have been a chronicle of the East Anglian 


would have had no place. 


kings, from Vortigern to Edward the 
Confessor, and the notes which Milton 
has left do not inspire us with any keen 
regret that the “inward prompting ” 
which led him to take up so dusty a 
theme persuaded him also to abandon it. 

It has been noted by Mr. Aldis 
Wright that after Milton had written 
Comus in 1654, Lycidas in 1637, and 
certain memoranda still later, he went 
back to his first quire of paper, and made 
use of one of its blank pages for the 
sonnets, which may be as late as 1645. 
We have a curious impression that this 
folio of leaves was the only medium by 
which, during a long series of years, 
Milton communicated his thoughts to the 
As I have said before, it would 
be interesting enough, if this manuscript 


world. 


represented a fair copy made by the poet 
himself of certain of his early works. 
Yet, as we have seen, it is much more 
than that. With the 
L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, which have 
accidentally dropped from the unbound 
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volume, or else were hewn roughly out 
of the marble elsewhere, these pages form 
Milton’s poetical workshop. Moreover, 
the collection is, with those exceptions, 
complete. 
Morning, written at Cambridge in the 
spring of 1631, and the Latin and Italian 
pieces composed in Italy in 1639, there 
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does not seem to exist another copy of 
Milton’s verses which does not occur in 
the Trinity manuscript. 

We are surprised, though with a happy 
wonderment, that a life of intense com- 
munion with nature, and not of solitude 
and ease, should have produced so small 
But here all is of the 
first order ; all, or nearly all, is practi- 
cally perfect. It was one of Milton’s 
most extraordinary qualities of will that, 


a sheaf of poetry. 


with his determined desire to be a great 
poet, he was yet able to force himself to 
be silent save when the fiercest passion of 
Hence the “ mind 
made and set wholly on the accomplish- 
ment of greatest things,” “the inward 


genius burned in him. 


prompting . . . to leave something so 
written to after times, as they should 
not willingly let it die,” the “ long choos- 
ing” and the “ beginning late,”’ resulted, 
in the course of seven years of exquisite 
tranquillity, ina cluster of some eighteen 
hundred lines. 
copy out the whole of Milton’s Horton 


An active person could 


poems in two days, and not be wearied. 
Yet if the sheaf be slender, it is com- 
posed of none but full ripe ears of the 
richest wheat. The art of verse would 
be much honored if other great poets 
could be induced to practice the same 
noble self-denial. Few men, even of 
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high genius, are content, in their hey- 
day, to repress the flow of their verses. 
If Wordsworth, for instance, could have 
been persuaded to put down on paper 
nothing which did not rise to a certain 
level of excellence, how had it relieved 
our shelves and “blessed mankind” ! 
iven Shakéspeare, we know, lacked the 
art to “blot.’”’ Above all other men, 
Milton possessed the strenuous self-crit- 
icism which forbade him even to put 
down on paper what was below his own 
topmost aim. It is very notable that in 
this precious volume at Trinity, in which 
we see the poet intimately engaged in 
fashioning and polishing his composi- 
tions, there is no trace of a single aban- 
doned work. Milton attempted nothing 
which he failed to carry through, and 
the examination of these leaves gives us 
good reason to believe that he started 
no poem, not even a sonnet or a song, 
without being quite sure beforehand that 
he would be able to complete it in per- 
To all lovers of literature, this 
volume, which is so jealously guarded 
in the Library of Trinity College, Cam- 


bridge, is a relic of inestimable value. 


fection. 


To those who are practically interested 
in the art of verse, it reads a more preg- 
nant lesson than any other similar docu- 
ment in the world. 


Edmund Gosse. 





AN ODE 


IN TIME 


OF HESITATION. 


(Written after seeing at Boston the statue of Robert Gould Shaw, killed while storming Fort 
Wagner, July 18, 1863, at the head of the first enlisted negro regiment, the 54th Massachusetts.) 


BeroreE the living bronze Saint-Gaudens made 
Most fit to thrill the passer’s heart with awe, 
And set here in the city’s talk and trade 

To the good memory of Robert Shaw, 

This bright March morn I stand 

And hear the distant spring come up the land; 
Knowing that what I hear is not unheard 
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Of this boy soldier and his negro band, 
For all their gaze is fixed so stern ahead, 
For all the fatal rhythm of their tread. 


The land they died to save from death and shame 
Trembles and waits, hearing the spring’s great name, 
And by her pangs these resolute ghosts are stirred. 


II. 


Through street and mall the tides of people go 
Heedless ; the trees upon the Common show 
No hint of green; but to my listening heart 
The still earth doth impart 

Assurance of her jubilant emprise, 

Aud it is clear to my long-searching eyes 
That love at last has might upon the skies. 
The ice is runneled on the little pond ; 

A telltale patter drips from off the trees ; 
The air is touched with southland spiceries, 
As if but yesterday it tossed the frond 

Of pendent mosses where the live oaks grow 
Beyond Virginia and the Carolines, 

Or had its will among the fruits and vines 
Of aromatic isles asleep beyond 

Florida and the Gulf of Mexico. 


III. 


Soon shall the Cape Ann children laugh in glee, 
Spying the arbutus, spring’s dear recluse ; 

Hill lads at dawn shall hearken the wild goose 
Go honking northward over Tennessee ; 

West from Oswego to Sault Sainte-Marie, 

And on to where the Pictured Rocks are hung, 
And yonder where, gigantic, willful, young, 
Chicago sitteth at the northwest gates, 

With restless violent hands and casual tongue 
Moulding her mighty fates, 

The Lakes shall robe them in ethereal sheen ; 
And like a larger sea, the vital green 

Of springing wheat shall vastly be outflung 
Over Dakota and the prairie states. 

By desert people immemorial 

On Arizonan mesas shall be done 

Dim rites unto the thunder and the sun; 

Nor shall the primal gods lack sacrifice 

More splendid, when the white Sierras call 
Unto the Rockies straightway to arise 

And dance before the unveiled ark of the year, 
Clashing their windy cedars as for shawms, 
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Unrolling rivers clear 

For flutter of broad phylacteries ; 

While Shasta signals to Alaskan seas 

That watch old sluggish glaciers downward creep 
To fling their icebergs thundering from the steep, 
And Mariposa through the purple calms 

Gazes at far Hawaii crowned with palms 

Where East and West are met, — 

A rich seal on the ocean’s bosom set 

To say that East and West are twain, 

With different loss and gain : 

The Lord hath sundered them; let them be sundered yet. 


IV. 


Alas! what sounds are these that come 
Sullenly over the Pacific seas, — 

Sounds of ignoble battle, striking dumb 

The season’s half-awakened ecstasies ? 

Must I be humble, then, 

Now when my heart hath need of pride? 
Wild love falls on me from these sculptured men; 
By loving much the land for which they died 
I would be justified. 

My spirit was away on pinions wide 

To soothe in praise of her its passionate mood 
And ease it of its ache of gratitude. 

Too sorely heavy is the debt they lay 

On me and the companions of my day. 

I would remember now 

My country’s goodliness, make sweet her name. 
Alas! what shade art thou 

Of sorrow or of blame 

Liftest the lyric leafage from her brow, 

And pointest a slow finger at her shame? 


V. 


Lies! lies! It cannot be! The wars we wage 
Are noble, and our battles still are won 

By justice for us, ere we lift the gage. 

We have not sold our loftiest heritage. 

The proud republic hath not stooped to cheat 
And scramble in the market place of war ; 

Her forehead weareth yet its solemn star. 

Here is her witness: this, her perfect son, 

This delicate and proud New England soul 
Who leads despistd men, with just-unshackled feet, 
Up the large ways where death and glory meet, 
To show all peoples that our shame is done, 
That once more we are clean and spirit-whole. 
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Crouched in the sea fog on the moaning sand 
All night he lay, speaking some simple word 
From hour to hour to the slow minds that heard, 
Holding each poor life gently in his hand 

And breathing on the base rejected clay 
Till each dark face shone mystical and 
Against the breaking day ; 


grand 

And lo, the shard the potter cast away 

Was grown a fiery chalice erystal-fine, 

Fulfilled of the divine 
Great wine of battle wrath by God’s ring-finger stirred. 
Then upward, where the shadowy bastion loomed 
Huge on the mountain in the wet sea light, 

Whence now, and now, infernal flowerage bloomed, 
Bloomed, burst, and scattered down its deadly seed, — 
They swept, and died like freemen on the height, 
Like freemen, and like men of noble breed; 

And when the battle fell away at night 

By hasty and contemptuous hands were thrust 
Obseurely in a common grave with him 

The fair-haired keeper of their love and trust. 

Now limb doth mingle with dissolved limb 

In nature’s busy old democracy 

To flush the mountain laurel when she blows 

Sweet by the southern sea, 

And heart with erumbled heart climbs in the rose :— 
The untaught hearts with the high heart that knew 
This mountain fortress for no earthly hold 

Of temporal quarrel, but the bastion old 

Of spiritual wrong, 

suilt by an unjust nation sheer and strong, 
Expugnable but by a nation’s rue 

And bowing down before that equal shrine 

>y all men held divine, 

Whereof his band and he were the most holy sign. 


VII. 


O bitter, bitter shade! 

Wilt thou not put the scorn 

And instant tragic question from thine eyes? 
Do thy dark brows yet crave 

That swift and angry stave — 

Unmeet for this desirous morn — 

That I have striven, striven to evade ? 
Gazing on him, must I not deem they err 
Whose careless lips in street and shop aver 
As common tidings, deeds to make his cheek 
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Flush from the bronze, and his dead throat to speak ? 
Surely some elder singer would arise, 

Whese harp hath leave to threaten and to mourn 
Above this people when they go astray. 

Is Whitman, the strong spirit, overworn ? 

Has Whittier put his yearning wrath away ? 

I will not and I dare not yet believe ! 

Though furtively the sunlight seems to grieve, 
And the spring-laden breeze 

Out of the gladdening west is sinister 

With sounds of nameless battle overseas ; 
Though when we turn and question in suspense 
If these things be indeed after these ways, 

And what things are to follow after these, 

Our fluent men of place and consequence 

Fumble and fill their mouths with hollow phrase, 
Or for the end-all of deep arguments 

Intone their dull commercial liturgies — 

I dare not yet believe! My ears are shut! 

I will not hear the thin satiric praise 

And mutied laughter of our enemies, 

Bidding us never sheathe our valiant sword 

Till we have changed our birthright for a gourd 
Of wild pulse stolen from a barbarian’s hut ; 
Showing how wise it is to cast away 

The symbols of our spiritual sway, 

That so our hands with better ease 

May wield the driver’s whip and grasp tlie jailer’s keys. 


Vill. 


Was it for this our fathers kept the law ? 

This crown shall crown their struggle and their ruth? 
Are we the eagle nation Milton saw 

Mewing its mighty youth, 

Soon to possess the mountain winds of truth, 

And be a swift familiar of the sun 

Where aye before God’s face His trumpets run ? 

Or have we but the talons and the maw, 

And for the abject likeness of our heart 

Shall some less lordly bird be set apart ?— 

Some gross-billed wader where the swamps are fat? 
Some gorger in the sun? Some prowler with the bat? 


IX. 


Ah no! 

We have not fallen so. 

We are our fathers’ sons: let those who lead us know! 
’T was only yesterday sick Cuba’s ery 
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Came up the tropic wind, “ Now help us, for we die!” 
Then Alabama heard, 

And rising, pale, to’ Maine and Idaho 

Shouted a burning word ; 

Proud state with proud impassioned state conferred, 
And at the lifting of a hand sprang forth, 

East, west, and south, and north, 

Beautiful armies. Oh, by the sweet blood and young 
Shed on the awful hill slope at San Juan, 

By the unforgotten names of eager boys 

Who might have tasted girls’ love and been stung 
With the old mystic joys 

And starry griefs, now the spring nights come on, 
But that the heart of youth is generous, — 

We charge you, ye who lead us, 

Breathe on their chivalry no hint of stain! 

Turn not their new-world victories to gain! 

One least leaf plucked for chaffer from the bays 
Of their dear praise, 

One jot of their pure conquest put to hire, 

The implacable republic will require ; 

With clamor, in the glare and gaze of noon, 

Or subtly, coming as a thief at night, 

But surely, very surely, slow or soon 

That insult deep we deeply will requite. 

Tempt not our weakness, our cupidity ! 

For save we let the island men go free, 

Those baffled and dislaureled ghosts 

Will curse us from the lamentable coasts 

Where walk the frustrate dead. 

The cup of trembling shall be drainéd quite, 
Eaten the sour bread of astonishment, 

With ashes of the hearth shall be made white 
Our hair, and wailing shall be in the tent: 

Then on your guiltier head 

Shall our intolerable self-disdain 

Wreak suddenly its anger and its pain; 

For manifest in that disastrous light 

We shall discern the right 

And do it, tardily. —O ye who lead, 

Take heed! 

Blindness we may forgive, but baseness we will smite. 


William Vaughn Moody. 
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THE DEBUT OF PATRICIA. 


ONE OF PENELOPE HAMILTON’S ENGLISH EXPERIENCES. 


I. 


Smitn’s Horen, 
10, Dovermarle Street, London. 

WE are all three rather tired this morn- 
ing, — Salemina, Francesca, and I, — 
for we went to one of the smartest balls 
of the London season last night, and were 
robbed of half our customary allowance 
of sleep, in consequence. 

It may be difficult for you to under- 
stand our weariness, when I confess that 
the ball was not quite of the usual sort ; 
that we did not dance at all ; and, what 
is worse, that we were not asked, either 
to tread a measure, or sit out a polka, or 
take “ one last turn.” 

To begin at the beginning, there is 
a large vacant house directly opposite 
Smith’s Private Hotel, and there has 
been hanging from its balcony, until very 
lately, a sign bearing the following no- 
tice : — 

Tuesr COMMANDING PREMISES 
Wirn A SUPERFICIAL AREA OF 
10000 Fr. anp 50 Fr. 
FRONTAGE TO DOVERMARLE ST. 
Witt BE Sotp sy AvucTION 
On Turspay June 28TH By 
Messrs. Skippy, YADDLETHORPE AND SKIDDY 
Lanp AGENTS AND SURVEYORS 
27, Hastinas Puace, Patt Mau 


A few days ago, just as we were fin- 
ishing a late breakfast, an elderly gen- 
tleman drove up ia a private hansom, 
and alighted at this vacant house on the 
opposite side. Behind him, in a cab, 
came two men, who unlocked the front 
door, went in, came out on the balcony, 


1 In examining an old notebook belonging to 
Penelope Hamilton, I found some additional 
sketches of London life, which were evidently 
intended for her English Experiences. The 
above article is one of them. 


cut the wires supporting the sign, took 
it down, opened all the inside shutters, 
and disappeared through some rear en- - 
trance. The elderly gentleman went up- 
stairs for a moment, came down again, 
and drove away. 

* The house has been sold, I suppose,” 
said Salemina ; “ and for my part, I envy 
the new owner his bargain. He is close 
to Piccadilly, has that bit of side lawn 
with the superb oak tree, and the duke’s 
beautiful gardens so near that they will 
seem virtually his own when he looks 
from his upper windows.” 

At tea time the same elderly gentle- 
man drove up in a victoria, with a very 
pretty young lady. 

“ The plot thickens,” said Francesca, 
who was nearest the window. ‘“ Do you 
suppose she is his bride elect, and is he 
showing her their future home, or is she 
already his wife? If so, I fear me she 
married him for his title and estates, for 
he is more than a shade too old for her.” 

“ Don’t be censorious, child,’”’ I remon- 
strated, taking my cup idly across the 
room, to be nearer the scene of action. 
“Oh, dear! there is a slight discrepancy, 
I confess, but I can explain it. This is 
how it happened: The girl had never 
really loved, and did not know what the 
feeling was. She did know that the aged 
suitor was a good and worthy man, and 
her mother and nine small brothers and 
sisters (very much out at the toes) urged 
the marriage. The father, too, had spec- 
ulated heavily in consorts or consuls, or 
whatever-you-call-’ems, and besought his 
child not to expose his defaleations and 


Another, a record of “tuppenny travels” in 
London, will appear in the June Atlantic. — 
Kate Dovuctas WiGGIn. 
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losses. She, dutiful girl, did as she was 
bid, especially as her youngest sister came 
to her in tears and said, ‘ Unless you con- 
sent, we shall have to sell the cow!’ So 
she went to the altar with a heart full of 
palpitating respect, but no love to speak 
of ; that always comes in time to heroines 
who sacrifice themselves and spare the 
cows.” 

“Tt sounds strangely familiar,” re- 
marked Mr. Beresford, who was with us, 
as usual. “ Did n’t a fellow turn up in 
the next chapter, a young nephew of the 
old husband, who fell in love with the 
bride, unconsciously and against his will ? 
Was n’t she obliged to take him into the 
conservatory, at the end of a week, and 
say, ‘G-go! I beseech you! for b-both 
our sakes!’? Did n’t the noble fellow 
wring her hand silently, and leave her 
looking like a broken lily on the” — 

“* How can you be so cynical, Mr. 
Beresford? Itisn’tlike you!” exclaimed 
Salemina. ‘ For my part, I don’t think 
the girl is either his bride or his fiancée. 
Probably the mother of the family is 
dead, and the father is bringing his eldest 
daughter to look at the house: that’s my 
idea of it.” 

This theory being just as plausible as 
ours, we did not discuss it, hoping that 
something would happen to decide the 
matter in one way or another. 

‘“‘ She is not married, I am sure,’’ went 
on Salemina, leaning over the back of 
my chair. “ You notice that she has n’t 
given a glance at the kitchen or the 
range, although they are the most im- 
portant features of the house. I think 
she may have just put her head inside 
the dining-room door, but she certainly 
didn’t give a moment to the butler’s 
pantry or the china closet. You will 
find that she won’t mount to the fifth 
floor to see how the servants are housed, 
— not she, careless, pretty creature ; she 
will go straight to the drawing-room.” 

And so she did ; and at the same in- 
stant a still younger and prettier crea- 
ture drove up in a hansom, and was out 


of Patricia. 


of it almost before the admiring cabby 
could stop his horse or reach down for 
She flew up the stairway, and 
danced into the drawing - room like a 


his fare. 


o 
young whirlwind; flung open doors, 


pulled up blinds with a jerk, letting in 
the sunlight everywhere, and tiptoed to 
and fro over the dusty floors, holding up 
her muslin flounces daintily. 

“This must be the daughter of his 
first marriage,” I remarked. 

“ Who will not get on with the young 
stepmother,” finished My. Beresford. 

“It is his youngest daughter,” correct- 
ed Salemina, — “the youngest daugh- 
ter of his only wife, and the image of 
her deceased mother, who was, in her 
time, the belle of Dublin.” 

She might well have been that, we 
all agreed; for this young beauty was 
quite the Irish type, such black hair, 
gray-blue eyes, and wonderful lashes, and 
such a merry, arch, winsome face that 
one loved her on the instant. 

She was delighted with the place, and 
we did not wonder, for the sunshine, 
streaming in at the back and side win- 
dows, showed us rooms of noble propor- 
She ad- 
mired the balcony, although we thought 


tions opening into one another. 


it too public to be of any use save for 
flowering plants; she was pleased with 
a huge French mirror over the marble 
mantel; she liked the chandeliers, which 
were in the worst possible taste; all this 
we could tell by her expressive gestures ; 
and she finally seized the old gentleman 
by the lapels of his coat and danced. him 
breathlessly from the fireplace to the win- 
dows and back again, while the elder girl 
clapped her hands and laughed. 

“Ts n’t she lovely ?” sighed Frances- 
sa, a little covetously, although she is 
something of a beauty herself. 

“Tam sorry that her name is Bridget,” 
said Mr. Beresford. 

“For shame!” I eried indignantly. 
“Tt is Norah, or Veronica, or Geraldine, 
or Patricia; yes, it is Patricia, — I know 
it as well as if I had been at the chris- 
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tening. — Dawson, take the tea things, 
please; and do you know the name of 
the gentleman who has bought the house 
on the opposite side ? ” 

“Tt is Lord Brighton, miss.” (You 
would never believe it, but we find the 
name is spelled Brighthelmston.) ‘“ He 
has n’t bought the ’ouse; he has taken 
it for a week, and is giving a ball there 
on the Tuesday evening. He has four 
daughters, miss, and two h’orphan nieces 
that generally spends the season with 
‘im. It’s the youngest daughter he is 
bringing out, that lively one you saw cut- 
ting about just now. ‘They ’ave no ball- 
room, I expect, in their town ’ouse, which 
accounts for their renting one for this 
occasion. They stopped a month in this 
’otel last year, so I have the honor of 
m’lud’s acquaintance.” 

‘“‘ Lady Brighthelmston is not living, I 
should judge,” remarked Salemina, in 
the tone of one who thinks it hardly 
worth while to ask. 

“Oh yes, miss, she ’s alive and ’earty ; 
but the daughters manages everythink, 
and what they down’t manage the h’or- 
phan nieces does. ‘The ’ouse is run for 
the young ladies, but nPludanlady seems 
to enjoy it.” 


II. 


Dovermarle Street was so interesting 
during the next few days that we could 
scarcely bear to leave it, lest something 
exciting should happen in our absence. 

“A ball is so confining!” said Fran- 
cesca, who had come back from the cor- 
ner of Piccadilly to watch the unloading 
of a huge van, and found that it had no 
intention of stopping at Number Nine 
on the opposite side. 

First came a small army of charwo- 
men, who scrubbed the house from top 
to bottom. Then came men with canvas 
for floors, bronzes and jardinitres and 
somebody’s family portraits from an auc- 
tion room, chairs and sofas and draperies 
from an upholsterer’s. 
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The night before the event itself I an- 
nounced my intention of staying in our 
own drawing-room the whole of the next 
day. “Iam more interested in Patri- 
cia’s début,” I said, “than in anything 
else that can possibly happen in London. 
What if it should be wet, and won’t it 
be annoying if it is a cold night and 
they draw the heavy curtains together?” 

But it was a beautiful day, almost too 
warm for a ball, and the heavy curtains 
were not drawn. The family did not 
court observation ; it was serenely un- 
As to our 
side of the street, I think we may have 
been the only people at all interested in 


conscious of such a thing. 


the affair now so imminent. The others 
had something more sensible to do, I 
fancy, than patching up romances about 
their neighbors. 

At noon the florists decorated the en- 
trance with palms, covered the balcony 
with a gay awning, and hung the railing 
with brilliant masses of searlet and yel- 
low flowers. At two the caterers sent 
silver, tables, linen, and dishes, and a 
Broadwood grand piano was installed ; 
but at half past seven, when we sat down 
to dinner, we were a trifle anxious, be- 
cause so many things seemed yet to do 
before the party could be a complete 
success. 

Mr. Beresford and his mother were 
dining with us, and we had sent invita- 
tions to our London friends, the Hon. 
Arthur Ponsonby and Bertie Godolphin, 
to come later in the evening. These 
read as follows : — 

Private View 
The pleasure of your company is requested 
at the coming-out party of 
The Hon. Patricia Brighthelmston 
On the opposite side of the street 
July 189- 

Dancing about 10.30. 

9, Dovermarle Street. 





At eight o’clock, as we were finishing 
our fish course, which chanced to be fried 
sole, the ball began literally to roll, and 
it required the greatest ingenuity on 
Francesca’s part and mine to be always 
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down in our seats when Dawson entered 
with the dishes, and always at the win- 
dow when he was absent. 

An enormous van had appeared, with 
half a dozen men walking behind it. In 
a trice, two of them had stretched a 
wire trellis across one wall of the draw- 
ing-room, and two more were trailing roses 
Others tied the 
dark wood of the stair railing with tall 


from floor to ceiling. 


Madonna lilies; then they hung gar- 
lands of flowers from corner to corner 
and, alas, could not refrain from fram- 
ing the mirror in smilax, nor from 
hanging the chandeliers with that same 
ugly, funereal, and artificial-looking vine, 
— this idea being the principal stock in 
trade of every florist in the universe. 
We could not catch even a glimpse of 
the supper rooms, but we saw a man in 
the fourth-story front room filling dozens 
of little glass vases, each with its single 
samellia, and dis- 
patching them by an assistant to another 


malmaison, rose, or 


part of the house ; so we could imagine 
from this the scheme of decoration at 
the tables. — No, not new, perhaps, but 
simple and effective. 

By the time we had finished our en- 
trée, which happened to be lamb cutlets 
and green peas, and had begun our roast, 
which was chicken and ham, I remem- 
ber, they had put wreaths at all the 
windows, hung Japanese lanterns on the 
balcony and in the oak tree, and trans- 
formed the house into a_ blossoming 
bower. 

At this exciting juncture Dawson en- 
tered unexpectedly with our sweet, and 
for the first and only time caught us lit- 
Let British sub- 
jects be interested in their neighbors, if 
they will (and when they refrain I am 
convineed that it is as much indifference 


erally “ red-handed.” 


as good breeding), but let us never bring 
our country into disrepute with an Eng- 
lish butler! As there was not a single 
person at the table when Dawson came 
in, we were obliged to say that we had 


finished dinner, thank you, and would 
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take coffee; no sweet to-night, thank 
you. 

Willie Beresford was the only one 
who minded, but he rather likes cherry 
tart. It simply chanced to be cherry 
tart, for our cook at Smith’s Private Ho- 
tel is a person of unbridled fancy and 
endless repertory. She sometimes, for 
example, substitutes rhubarb for cherry 
tart quite out of her own head; and 
when balked of both these dainties, and 
thrown absolutely on her own boundless 
resources, will create a dish of stewed 
green gooseberries and a companion 
piece of liquid custard. These unrelat- 
ed concoctions, when eaten at the same 
moment, as is her intentioh, always re- 
mind me of the lying down together of 
the lion and the lamb, and the scheme is 
well-nigh as dangerous, under any other 
circumstances than those of the digestive 
millennium. I tremble to think what 
would ensue if all the rhubarb and goose- 
berry bushes in England should be up- 
rooted in a single night. I believe that 
thousands of cooks, those not possessed 
of families or Christian principles, would 
drown themselves in the Thames forth- 
with, but that is neither here nor there, 
and the Hon. Arthur denies it. He says, 
‘**Why commit suicide? Ain’t there cur- 
rants ?” 

I had forgotten to say that we our- 
selves were all en grande toilette, down 
to satin slippers, feeling somehow that 
it was the only proper thing to do; and 
when Dawson had cleared the table and 
ushered in the other visitors, we ladies 
took our coffee and the men their ciga- 
rettes to the three front windows, which 
were open as usual to our balcony. 

We seated ourselves there quite casu- 
ally, as is our custom, somewhat hidden 
by the lace draperies and potted hydran- 
geas, and whatever we saw was to be seen 
by any passer-by, save that we held the 
key to the whole story, and had made it 
our own by right of conquest. 

Just at this moment — it was quarter 
past nine, although it was still bright day- 
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light — came a little procession of ser- 
vants who disappeared within the doors, 
and as they donned caps and aprons would 
now and then reappear at the windows. 
Presently the supper arrived. We did 
not know the number of invited guests 
(there are some things not even revealed 
to the Wise Women), but although we 
were a trifle riervous about the amount 
of eatables, we were quite certain that 
there would be no dearth of liquid re- 
freshment. 

Contemporaneously with the supper 
came a four-wheeler with a man and a 
woman in it. 

Sal. “I wonder if that is Lord and 
Lady Brighthelmston ?” 

Mrs. B. ‘“ Nonsense, my dear; look 
at the woman’s dress.” 

W. B. “Tt is probably the butler, 
and I have a premonition that that is 
good old Nurse with him. She has been 
with the family ever since the birth of 
the first daughter twenty-four years ago. 
Look at her cap ribbons ; note the fit of 
the stiff black silk over her comfortable 
shoulders; you can almost hear her 
creak in it!” 

B. G. “My eye! but she’s one to 
keep the goody-pot open for the young- 
sters! She ’ll be the belle of the ball so 
far as [’m concerned.” 

Fran. “It’s impossible to tell whe- 
ther it ’s the butler or paterfamilias. Yes, 
it’s the butler, for he has taken off his 
coat and is looking at the flowers with 
the florist’s assistant.” 

B. G. “And the florist’s assistant is 
getting slated like one o'clock! The 
butler does n’t like the rum design over 
the piano; no more do I. Whatever is 
the matter with them now ?” 

They were standing with their faces 
towards us, gesticulating wildly about 
something on the front wall of the draw- 
ing-room ; a place quite hidden from our 
view. They could not decide the mat- 
ter, although the butler intimated that it 
would quite ruin the ball, while the as- 
sistant mopped his brow and threw all the 
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blame on somebody else. Nurse came 
in, and hated whatever it was the moment 
her eye fell upon it. She could n’t think 
how anybody could abide it, and was of 
the opinion that his ludship would have 
it down as soon as he arrived. 

Our attention was now distracted by 
the fact that his ludship did arrive. It 
was ten o’clock, but barely dark enough 
yet to make the lanterns effective, al- 
though they had just been lighted. 

There were two private carriages and 
two four-wheelers, from which paterfa- 
milias and one other gentleman alighted, 
followed by a small feminine delegation. 

“One young chap to brace up the gov- 
*nor,” said Bertie Godolphin. ‘“ Then 
the eldest daughter is engaged to be mar- 
ried; that’s right; only three daugh- 
ters and two h’orphan nieces to work off 
now !” 

As the girls scampered in, hidden by 
their long cloaks, we could not even dis- 
cover the two we already knew. While 
they were divesting themselves of their 
wraps in an upper chamber, Nurse hov- 
ering over them with maternal solicitude, 
we were anxiously awaiting their criti- 
cisms of our preparations. 


EET. 


For three days we had _ been oversee- 
ing the details. Would they approve the 
result ? Would they think the grand 
piano in the proper corner? Were the 
garlands hung too low? Was the baleony 
scheme effective ? Was our menu for 
the supper satisfactory? Were there too 
many lanterns? Lord and Lady Bright- 
helmston had superintended so little, and 
we so much, that we felt personally re- 
sponsible. 

Now came musicians with their instru- 
ments. The butler sent four melancholy 
Spanish students to the baleony where 
they began to tune mandolins and gui- 
tars, while a Hungarian band took up its 
position, we conjectured, on some exten- 
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sion or baleony in the rear, the existence 
of which we had not guessed until we 
heard the musie later. Then the butler 
turned on the electric light, and the fam- 
ily came into the drawing-rooms. 

They did admire them as much as we 
could wish, and we, on our part, thor- 
oughly approved of the family. We 
had feared it might prove dull, plain, 
dowdy, though well-born, with only dear 
Patricia to enliven it, but it was well- 
dressed, merry, and had not a thought 
of glancing at the windows or pulling 
down the blinds, bless its simple heart! 

The mother entered first, wearing a 
gray satin gown and a diamond crown 
that quite established her position in the 
great world. Then girls, and more girls: 
a rose-pink girl, a pale green, a laven- 
der, a blue, and our Patricia, in a cloud 
of white with a sparkle of silver, and a 
diamond arrow in her lustrous hair. 

What an English nosegay they made 
to be sure, as they stood in the back of 
the room while paterfamilias approached, 
and calling each in turn, gave her a 
lovely bouquet from a huge basket held 
by the butler. 

Everybody’s flowers matched every- 
body’s frock to perfection ; those of the 
h’orphan nieces were just as beautiful as 
those of the daughters, and it is no won- 
der that the English nosegay descended 
upon paterfamilias, bore him into the 
passage, and if they did not kiss him 
soundly, why did he come back all rosy 
and crumpled, smoothing his disheveled 
hair, and smiling at Lady Brighthelm- 
ston? We speedily named the girls 
Rose, Mignonette, Violet, and Celan- 
dine, each after the color of her frock. 

“ But there are only five, and there 
ought to be six,” whispered Salemina, as 
if she expected to be heard across the 
street. 

“ One — two — three — four — five, 
youare right,” said Mr. Beresford ; “ the 
plainest of the lot must be staying in 
Wales with a maiden aunt who has a lot 
of money to leave. The old lady isn’t 
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so ill that they can’t give the ball, but 
just ill enough so that she may make her 
will wrong if left alone; poor girl, to be 
plain, and then to miss such a ball as 
this, — hello! the first guest! He is on 
time to be sure; I hate to be first, don’t 
you?” 

The first guest was a strikingly hand- 
some fellow, irreproachably dressed and 
unmistakably nervous. 

“ He is afraid he is too early!” 

“He is afraid that if he waits he’ll 
be too late! ” 

“He does n't want the driver to stop 
directly in front of the door.” 

‘“‘ He has something beside him on the 
seat of the hansom.”’ 

“The tissue paper has blown off ; it 
is flowers.” 

“It isa piece! 
ball!” 

“ What zs the thing? No wonder he 
does n’t drive up to the door and go in 
with it!” 

“Tt is a harp, as sureas I am alive!’ 

Then electrically from Francesca, “ It 
is Patricia’s Irish lover! I forget his 
name.” 

* Rory ! 

“ Shamus ! 

“ Michael! ” 


99 


“ Patrick ! 


Jove, this is a rum 


> 


” 


” 


“ Terence! ” 


‘“« Hush !” she exclaimed at this chorus 
of Hibernian Christian names, “it is Pa- 
tricia’s undeclared, impecunious lover. 
He is afraid that she won’t know his gift 
is a harp, and afraid that the other girls 
will. He feared to send it, lest one of 
the sisters or h’orphan nieces should get 
it; it is frightful to love one of six, and 
the cards are always slipping off, and the 
wrong girl is always getting your love 
token or your offer of marriage.” 

“ And if it is an offer, and the wrong 
woman gets it, she always accepts, some- 
how,” said Mr. Beresford ; “it’s only 
the right one who declines!” and here 
he certainly looked at me pointedly. 

“He hoped to arrive before any one 
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else,” Francesca went on, “and put the 
harp in a nice place, and lead Patricia 
up to it, and make her wonder who sent 
it. Now, poor dear (yes, his name is 
sure to be Terence), he is too late, and 
I am sure he will leave it in the hansom, 
he will be so embarrassed.” 

And so he did, but alas, the driver 
eame back with it in an instant, the but- 
ler ran down the long path of crimson 
carpet that covered the sidewalk, the 
first footman assisted, the second foot- 
man pursued Terence and caught him on 
the staircase, and he descended reluctant- 
ly, only to receive the harp in his arms 
and send a tip to the eabman, whom of 
course he was cursing in his heart. 

“T can’t think why he should give 
her a harp,” mused Bertie Godolphin. 
“Such a rum thing, a harp, isn’t it? 
It’s too heavy for her to ‘ tote,’ as you 
say in the States.” 

“‘ Yes, we always say ‘ tote,’ particu- 
larly in the North,” I replied; “but 
perhaps it is Patricia’s favorite instru- 
ment. Perhaps Terence first saw her 
at the harp, and loved her from the mo- 
ment he heard her sing The Minstrel 
Boy and The Meeting of the Waters.” 

“ Perhaps he merely brought it as a 
sort of symbol,” suggested Mr. Beres- 
ford ; “a kind of flowery metaphor, sig- 
nifying that all Ireland, in his person, is 
at her disposal, only waiting to be played 
upon.” 

“Tf that is what he means, he must 
be a jolly muff,” remarked the Hon. Ar- 
thur. “I should think he ’d have to send 
a guidebook with the bloomin’ thing.” 

We never knew how Terence arranged 
about the incubus; we only saw that he 
did not enter the drawing-room with it 
in his arms. He was well received, al- 
though there was no special enthusiasm 
over his arrival; but the first guest is 
always at a disadvantage. 

He greeted the young ladies as if he 
were in the habit of meeting them often, 
but when he came to Patricia, well, he 
greeted her as if he could never meet her 
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often enough ; there was a distinet dif- 
ference, and even Mrs. Beresford, who 
had been incredulous, succumbed to our 
view of the case. 
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Patricia took him over to the piano to 
see the arrangement of some lilies. He 
said they were delicious, but looked at 
her. ; 

She asked him if he did not think the 
garlands lovely. 

He said, “ Perfectly charming,” but 
never lifted his eyes higher than her face. 

“Do you like my dress?” her glance 
seemed to ask. 

“ Wonderful!” his seemed to reply, as 
he stealthily put out his hand and touched 
a soft fold of its white fluffiness. 

I could hear him think, as she leaned 
into the curve of the Broadwood and 
bent over the flowers : — 

“ Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Before rude hands have touched it ? 
Have you marked but the fall of the snow 
Before the soil hath smutched it ? 
Have you felt the wool of beaver ? 
Or swan’s down ever ? 
Or have smelt o’ the bud o’ the brier ? 
Or the nard i’ the fire ? 
Or have tasted the bag of the bee ? 


Oh, so white ! oh, so soft ! oh, so sweet is she!” 


A footman entered, bearing the harp, 
which he placed on a table in the cor- 
ner. Hedisclaimed all knowledge of it, 
having probably been well paid to do so, 
and the unoccupied girls gathered about 
it like bees about a honeysuckle, while 
Patricia and Terence stayed by the 
piano. 


IV. 


“To think it may never be a match! ” 
sighed Francesca, “and they are such 
an ideal pair! But it is easy to see that 
the mother will oppose it, and although 
Patricia is her father’s darling, he can- 
not allow her a handsome 
young pauper like Terence.” 

“Cheer up!” said Bertie Godolphin 
reassuringly. some 
lenting beggar of an uncle will die of 


to marry 


*“* Perhaps unre- 
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old age next week and leave him the 
title and estates.” 

“T hope she will accept him to-night, 
if she loves him, estates or no estates,” 
said Salemina, who, like many ladies 
who have elected not to marry, is dis- 
tinctly sentimental and has not an ounce 
of worldly wisdom. 

“Well, I think a fellow 


some reward,” remarked Mr. Beresford, 


deserves 


‘““when he has the courage to drive up 
in a hansom bearing a green harp with 
yellow strings in his arms. It shows that 
his passion has quite eclipsed his sense of 
humor. By the way, I am not sure but 
I should choose Rose, after all; there ’s 
something very attractive about Rose.” 

“It is the fact that she is promised 
to another,” laughed Francesca some- 
what pertly. 

*She would make an admirable 
wife,” Mrs. Beresford interjected — ab- 
sent-mindedly ; ‘‘and so of course Ter- 
ence will not choose her, and similarly 
neither would you, if you had the 
chance.” 

At this Mrs. Beresford’s son glances 
up at me with twinkling eyes, and I can 
hardly forbear smiling, so unconscious 
is she that his choice is already made; 
however, he replies: “ Who ever loved 
a woman for her solid virtues, mother ? 
Who ever fell a victim to punctuality, 
patience, or frugality? It is other and 
different qualities which color the per- 
sonality and ensnare the heart ; though 
the stodgy and reliable traits hold it, I 


dare say, when once captured. Don’t 
you know Berkeley says, ‘ D——n it, 
madam, who falls in love with attri- 
butes ?’ ” 


Meantime Violet and Celandine have 
come out on the baleony, and seeing the 
tinkling musicians there, have straight- 
way banished them to another part of 
the house. 

“A good thing, too!” murmured 
Bertie Godolphin, “making a beastly 
row in that ‘nailing’ little corner, collect- 
ing a crowd sooner or later, don’t you 
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know, and putting a dead stop to the 
jolly little flirtations.” 

The Hon. Arthur glanced critically at 
Celandine. “I should make up to her,” 
he said thoughtfully. ‘She’s the best 
groomed one of the whole stud, though 
why you call her Celandine I can’t think.” 

“It’s a flower, and her dress is blue, 
can’t you see, man? You’ve got no 
sense of color,” said the candid Bertie. 
‘“‘ T believe you ’d just as soon be a green 
parrot with a red head as not.” 

And now the guests began to arrive ; 
so many of them and so near together 
that we hardly had time to label them 
as they said good-evening, and told dear 
Lady Brighthelmston how pretty the 
decorations were, and how prevalent the 
influenza had been, and how very sultry 
the weather, and how clever it was of 
her to give her party in a vacant house, 
and what a delightful marriage Rose 
was making, and how well dear Patricia 
looked. 

The sound of the music drifted into 
the usually quiet street, and by half past 
eleven the ball was in full splendor. 
Lady Brighthelmston stood alone now, 
ereeting all the late arrivals; and we 
could catch a glimpse now and then of 
Violet dancing with a beautiful being in 
a white uniform, and of Rose followed 
about by her accepted lover, both of them 
content with their lot, but with feet quite 
on the solid earth. 

Celandine was a bit of a flirt, no 
doubt. She had many partners, walked 
in the garden with them impartially, 
divided her dances, sat on the stairs. 
Wherever her blue draperies moved non- 
sense, merriment, and chatter followed 
in her wake. 

Patricia danced often with Terence. 
We could see the dark head, darker 
and a bit taller than the others, move 
through the throng, the diamond arrow 
gleaming in its lustrous coils. She 
danced like a flower blown by the wind. 
Nothing could have been more graceful, 
more stately. The bend of her slender 
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body at the waist, the pose of her head, 
the line of her shoulder, the suggestion 
of dimple in her elbow, —all were so 
many separate allurements to the kin- 
dling eye of love. 

Terence certainly added little to the 
general brilliancy and gayety of the oc- 
casion, for he stood in a corner and 
looked at Patricia whenever he was not 
dancing with her, “all eye when one 
was present, all memory when one was 
gone.” 


¥. 


Shortly after midnight our own little 
company broke up, loath to leave the 
charming spectacle. The guests depart- 
ed with the greatest reluctance, having 
given Dawson a half-sovereign for wait- 
ing up to lock the door. Mrs. Beres- 
ford said that it seemed unendurable to 
leave matters in such an unfinished con- 
dition, and her son promised to come 
very early next morning for the latest 
bulletins. 

“T leave all the romances in your 
hands,” he whispered to me; ‘do let 
them turn ont happily, do!” 

Salemina also retired to her virtuous 
couch, remembering that she was to visit 
infant schools with a great educational 
dignitary on the morrow. 

Francesca and I turned the gas en- 
tirely out, although we had been sitting 
all the evening in a kind of twilight, and 
slipping on our dressing gowns sat again 
at the window for a farewell peep into 
the past, present, and future of the 
“ Brighthelmston set.” 

At midnight the dowager duchess ar- 
rived. She must at least have been a 
dowager duchess, and if there is anything 
greater, within the bounds of a reason- 
able imagination, she was that. Long 
streamers of black tulle floated from a 
diamond soup-tureen which surmounted 
her hair. Narrow puffings of white tra- 
versed her black velvet gown in all di- 
rections, making her look somewhat like 
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a railway map, and a diamond fan-chain 
defined, or attempted to define, what was 
in its nature neither definable nor con- 
finable, to wit, her waist, or what had 
been, in early youth, her waist. 

The entire company was stirred by 
the arrival of the dowager duchess, and 
it undoubtedly added new éclat to what 
was already a fashionable event; for we 
counted three gentlemen who wore orders 
glittering on ribbons that crossed the 
white of their immaculate linen, and 
there was an Indian potentate with a 
jeweled turban who divided attention 
with the dowager duchess’s diamond 
soup-tureen. 

At twelve thirty Lord Brighthelmston 
chided Celandine for flirting too much. 

At twelve forty Lady Brighthelmston 
reminded Violet (who was a h’orphan 
niece) that the beautiful being in the 
white uniform was not the eldest son. 

At twelve fifty there arrived an elder- 
ly gentleman, before whom the servants 
bowed low. Lord Brighthelmston went 
to fetch Patricia, who chanced to be sit- 
The 


three came out on the baleony, which was 


ting out a dance with Terence. 


deserted, in the near prospect of supper, 
and the personage — whom we suspected 
to be Patricia’s godfather — took from 
his waistcoat pocket a string of pearls, 
and clasping it round her white throat, 
stooped gently and kissed her forehead. 

Then, at one o'clock came supper. 
Francesca and I had secretly provided 
for that contingency, and curling up on 
a sofa we drew toward us a little table 
which Dawson had spread with a galan- 
tine of chicken, some cress sandwiches, 
and a jug of milk. 

At one thirty we were quite overcome 
with sleep, and retired to our beds, where 
of course we speedily grew wakeful. 

“ Tt is giving a ball, not going to one, 
that is so exhausting!” 
cesca. “ How many times have I danced 
all night with half the fatigue that I am 
feeling now!” 

The sound of music came across the 


yawned Fran- 
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street through the closed door of our 
Waltz after waltz, a pol- 
ka, a galop, then waltzes again, until our 
As if 


this were not enough, when our windows 


sitting room. 
brains reeled with the rhythm. 


at the back were opened wide we were 
quite within reach of Lady Durden’s 
small dance, where another Hungarian 
band discoursed more waltzes and gal- 
ops. 

“Dancing, dancing everywhere, and 
not a turn for us!” grumbled Francesca. 
* T simply cannot sleep, can you?” 

‘“ We must make a determined effort,” 
I advised; “ don’t speak again and per- 
haps drowsiness will overtake us.” 

It finally did overtake Francesca, but I 
had too much to think about, — my own 
After 


what seemed to be hours of tossing I 


problems as well as Patricia’s. 


was 
ting 


helplessly drawn back into the sit- 
room, just to see if anything had 
happened, and if the affair was ever 
likely to come to an end. 

It was half past two, and yes, the ball 
was decidedly “ thinning out.” 

The attendants lower hall, 
when they were not calling carriages, 


in the 


yawned behind their hands, and stood 
first on one foot, and then on the other. 

Women in beautiful wraps, their heads 
flashing with jewels, descended the stair- 
case, and drove, or even walked away 
into the summer night. 

Lady Brighthelmston began to look 
tired, although all the world, as it said 
good-night, was telling her that it was 
one of the most delightful balls of the 
season. 

The English nosegay had lost its white 
flower, for Patricia was not in the family 
group. I looked everywhere for the 
gleam of her silver scarf, everywhere 
for Terence, while, the waltz music hav- 
ing ceased, the Spanish students played 
Love’s Young Dream. 

IT hummed the words as the sweet old 
tune, strummed by the tinkling mando- 
liris, vibrated clearly in the maze of 
other sounds : 
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“Oh! the days have gone when Beauty bright 
My heart’s chain wove ; 
When my dream of life from 
night 
Was Love, still Love. 
New hope may bloom and days may come, 


till 


morn 


Of milder, calmer beam, 
But there ’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As Love’s Young Dream.’’ 


At last, in a quiet spot under the 
oak tree, the lately risen moon found 
Patricia’s diamond arrow and discovered 
her tome. The Japanese lanterns had 
burned out; she was wrapped like a 
young nun, in a cloud of white that made 
her eyelashes seem darker. 

I looked once, because the moonbeam 
led me into it before I realized ; then I 
stole away from the window and into 
my own room, closing the door softly 
behind me. 

We had so far been looking only at 
conventionalities, preliminaries, things 
that all (who had eyes to see) might see ; 
but this was different, — quite, quite dif- 
ferent. 

They were as beautiful under the 
friendly shadow of their urban oak tree 
as were ever Romeo and Juliet on the 
balcony of the Capulets. I may not tell 
you what I saw in my one quickly-re- 
pented-of glance. That would be vul- 
garizing something that was already a 
little profaned by my innocent partici- 
pation. 

I do not know whether Terence was 
heir, even ever so far removed, to any 
title or estates, and I am sure Patricia 
did not care ; he may have been vulgar- 
ly rich or aristocratically poor. I only 
know that they loved each other in the 
old yet ever new way, without any ifs 
or ands or buts; that he worshiped, she 
honored; he asked humbly, she gave 
gladly. 

How do I know? Ah! that’s a 
“ Penelope secret,” as Francesca says. 

Perhaps you doubt my intuitions al- 
together. Perhaps you believe in your 
heart that it was an ordinary ball, where 
a lot of stupid people arrived, danced, 
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supped, and departed. Perhaps you do 
not.think his name was Terence or hers 
Patricia, and if you go so far as that in 
blindness and incredulity I should not 
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expect you to translate properly what I 
saw last night under the oak tree, the 
night of the ball on the opposite side, 
when Patricia made her début. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin. 





A NATION 


In early days of steam navigation on 
the Mississippi, the river captains, it is 
said, had the playful habit, when pressed 
for time, or enjoying a spurt with a 
rival, of running their engines with a 
“darky ” seated on the safety valve. 
One’s first impression, after a season of 
lazy Continental traveling, and visiting 
in somnolent English country houses, is, 
that this emblematical Ethiopian should 
be quartered on our national arms. 

Zola says, in Nouvelle Campagne, that 
his vivid impressions are mostly received 
during the first twenty-four hours, in 
new surroundings ; the mind, like a pho- 
tographic film, quickly losing its sensi- 
tiveness. This fleeting receptiveness 
makes returning Americans painfully 
conscious of “nerves” in the home at- 
mosphere, and of the headlong pace at 
which we are living. 

It is but a poor excuse to lay this pecul- 
iarity to our climate. Our grandparents, 
and their parents, lived peaceful lives 
beneath these same skies, undisturbed 
by the morbid influences that are sup- 
posed to key us to such a painful concert 
pitch. 

There was an Indian-summer languor 
in the air, as we steamed up the bay last 
October, that apparently invited repose ; 
yet no sooner had we set foot on our 
native dock, and taken one good whiff of 
home air, than all our acquired calm dis- 
appeared. People who, ten days be- 
fore, would have sat (at a journey’s end) 
contentedly in a waiting room, while their 
luggage was being sorted by leisurely 
officials, hustled nervously about, nag- 
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ging the custom-house officers and egg- 
ing on the porters, as though the “ say- 
ing” of the ext half hour was the prime 
object of existence. 

Considering how extravagant we 
Americans are in other ways, it seems 
curious that we should be so economical 
of time! It was useless to struggle 
against the current, however, or to at- 
tempt to hold one’s self back. Before 
ten minutes had passed, the old familiar 
unpleasant sensation of being in a hurry 
It was ir- 
from the 
movements of the crowds in the streets 


took possession of my mind. 
resistible and all-pervading ; 


to the whistle of the harbor tugs, every- 
thing breathed of haste. The very dogs 
had apparently no time to. loiter, but 
scurried about, as though late for their 
engagements. 

Our transit from dock to hotel was 
like the visit to a new ecirele in the In- 
ferno, where trains rumble eternally 
overhead, and cable cars glide and block 
around a pale-faced throng of the 
“damned,” who, in expiation of their 
sins, are driven forever forward, toward 
an unreachable goal. 

A curious curse has fallen upon our 
people, an “ influence ” which tempts us 
to do in an hour just twice as much as 
san be accomplished in sixty minutes. 
“Do as well as you ean,” whispers the 
influence, “but do it quickly!” That 
motto might be engraved upon the front 
of our homes and business buildings. 

It is on account of this new standard 
that rapidity in business transactions is 
appreciated more than correctness of de- 
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tail. A broker to-day will take greater 
eredit for having received and executed 
an order for Chicago, and returned an 
answer within six minutes, than for any 
amount of careful work. The order may 
have been ill executed and the details 
mixed, but celerity is the point dwelt 
upon. 

The young man who expects to suc- 
ceed in business must be a hustler, have 
asnapshot style in conversation, patronize 
‘apid-transit vehicles, understand short- 
hand, and eat at “ Breathless Break- 
fasts.” (“ Quick Lunch” is, I believe, 
the correct title.) Having been taken, 
recently, to one of these establishments 
to absorb buckwheat cakes (and very 
good they were), I studied the ways of 
our modern time-saving young man. 

It is his habit, upon entering, to dash 
for the bill of fare, and to give his order 
(if he is adroit enough to catch one of the 
maids on the fly) before removing either 
coat or hat; at least fifteen seconds may 
be economized in this way. Once seated, 
the luncher begins on anything at hand, 
— bread, coleslaw, crackers, or catsup. 
When the dish ordered arrives, he gets 
his fork into it as it appears over his 
shoulder, and cleans the plate before the 
accompanying sauce makes its appear- 
ance, so that is eaten by itself, or with 
bread. A cup of coffee or tea goes down 
in two swallows. Little piles of cakes 
are cut in quarters, and disappear in four 
mouthfuls, much after the fashion of 
children down the ogre’s throat in the 
mechanical toy ; mastication being either 
a lost art or considered a foolish waste of 
energy. A really accomplished luncher 
can assimilate his last quarter of cakes, 
wiggle into his coat, and pay his check 
The 
next, he is down the block in pursuit of a 
receding trolley. 

To any one fresh from the Continent, 
where the entire machinery of trade 
comes to a standstill from eleven to one 
o'clock, that déjewner may be taken 
tranquilly, the nervous tension pervading 


at the desk at the same moment. 
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a restaurant here is agonizing, and (what 
is worse) catching! During recent vis- 
its to the business centres of our cities, 
I have found that the idea of eating be- 
comes repugnant to me, and I discover 
myself sharing the general impression 
that it is wrong to waste time on anything 
so unproductive. Last week a friend 
offered me a “ luncheon tablet” from a 
box on his desk. “It’s as good as a 
meal,” he said, “and much more expe- 
ditious !” 

The real joy of an up-to-date business 
man, however, is when he ean do two 
things at once. The proprietor of one 
down-town restaurant has the stock quo- 
tations exhibited on a blackboard at the 
end of his shop. In this way his patrons 
ean keep in touch with the market, as 
they stoke up. 

A parlor car toward a journey’s end 
is another excellent place to observe 
home ways. Coming on from Washing- 
ton the other day, the passengers began 
to show signs of restlessness near New- 
ark. Books and papers were thrown 
aside ; a general “uprising and unveil- 
ing” followed, accompanied by the unique 
American custom of having our clothes 
brushed in one another’s faces. By the 
time Jersey City appeared on the hori- 
zon, every man, woman, and child in the 
sar was jammed, baggage in hand, into 
the stuffy little passage near the entrance, 
swaying and wobbling about while the 
train backed and filled. The explanation 
of this conduct is simple. The influence 
was at work, preventing those people 
from acting like other civilized mortals, 
and remaining seated until their train 
had come to a standstill. 

Being fresh from the “other side,” 
and retaining some of my foreign calm, 
I remained in my chair. The surprise 
on the faces of the other passengers 
warned me, however, that it would not 
be safe to carry my pose too far, and 
the porter, puzzled by the unaccustomed 
sight, touched me kindly on the shoulder, 
and asked if I felt sick. 
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So, to avoid all affectation of superi- 
ority, I now struggle into my greatcoat 
at Elizabeth, and meekly join the stand- 
ing army of martyrs, or seamper with 
them from the yet moving car to the 
boat, and from the boat before it has 
been moored to its landing pier ! 

In Paris, on taking an omnibus, you 
are given a number and the right to the 
first vacant seat. When the seats of 
a “’bus” are occupied it receives no 
further passengers. Imagine a traction 
line attempting such a reform here! 
There would be a riot, and the con- 
ductors would be hanged on the nearest 
trolley poles in an hour! To prevent a 
citizen from crowding into an overfull 
vehicle, and stamping on its occupants in 
the process, would be to infringe one of 
his dearest privileges, not to mention his 
chance of riding free. 

A small boy of my acquaintance tells 
me he rarely finds it necessary to pay in 
a trolley. ‘The conductors are too hur- 
ried, and too preoccupied pocketing their 
share of the receipts, to keep count. 
“When he passes, I just look blank!” 
remarked the ingenious youth. 

Of all the circles in the community, 
however, our idle class suffer the most 
acutely from lack of time, though, like 
Charles Lamb’s gentlemen, they have all 
there is. From the moment a man of 
leisure and his wife wake up in the morn- 
ing until they drop into a fitful slumber 
at night, their day is an agitated chase. 
No matter where you meet 
them, they are always on the wing. 

“Am I late again?” gasped a thin 
little woman to me, the other evening, as 
she hurried into the drawing-room, where 
she had kept her guests waiting for their 
dinner. “I’ve been driven so all day, 
I’mawreck!” A glance at her hatch- 
et-faced husband revealed the fact that 
he too was chasing after a stray half 
hour lost somewhere in his youth. His 
color had gone, in the pursuit, and most of 
his hair, while his hands had acquired a 
twitch, as though urging on a tired steed. 


or when 
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Go and ask that lady for a cup of tea 
at twilight. Ten to one she will receive 
you with her hat on, explaining in ex- 
cuse that she has not had time to take it 
off since breakfast. If she writes to you, 
her notes are signed, “ In great haste,” 
She is out of 
her house by eight-thirty most mornings ; 
yet when calling will sit on the edge of 
her chair, and assure you that she has 
not a moment to stay, and “has only 
run in to—” 


or, “ In a tearing hurry.” 


ete. Just what drives 
her so hard is a mystery, for, beyond a 
vague charity meeting or two and some 
calls, she accomplishes little. Although 
wealthy and childless, with no cares and 
few worries, she succumbs to nervous 
prostration every two or three years, 
“from overwork ”’ ! 

Listen to a compatriot’s account of a 
European trip! He will tell you how 
short the ocean crossing was, giving 
hours and minutes with zest, as though 
he had got ahead of Father Time in a 
transaction. Then will follow a list of 
the countries “done” during the tour. 
I know a lady lying ill to-day, because 
she would hustle herself and her chil- 
dren, in six weeks last summer, through 
a Continental tour that should have 
oceupied three months. She had no par- 
ticular reason for hurrying; in fact, she 
got ahead of her schedule, and had to 
wait in Paris for the steamer, — a detail, 
however, that in no way diminished her 
pleasure in having accomplished so much 
during her holiday. This same lady de- 
plores her lack of leisure hours, yet if 
she finds by her engagement book that 
there is a free week ahead, she will run 
on to Washington or Lakewood, “ for a 
change,” or organize a party to Florida 
and New Orleans ! 

To realize how our “upper ten” 
scramble through existence, one must 
also contrast their fidgety way of feed- 
ing with the bovine calm in which a 
German absorbs his nourishment, and 
the hours an Italian can pass over his 
meals. An American dinner party af- 
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There is an 
impression that the fad for short din- 
If this 
is true (which I doubt; it fits too nicely 


fords us this opportunity. 
ners came to us from England. 


with our temperament to have been im- 
ported), we owe H. R. H. a debt of grat- 
itude for having exorcised the “ seven to 
eleven ” incubus that brooded over soci- 
ety half a generation ago. 

Like all converts, however, we are 
too zealous. From oysters to fruit, din- 
ners now are a breathless steeple chase, 
during which we take our viand hedges 
and champagne ditches at a dead run, 
with conversation pushed at the same 
speed. To be silent would be to imply 
that one was not having a good time ; 
so the guests rattle and gobble on toward 
the finger-bow]l winning post, only to find 
that rest is not there. 

As the hostess pilots the ladies away 
to the drawing-room, she whispers to 
her spouse, “* You won't smoke too long, 
So we are muiected in the 
enjoyment of even that last resource of 
weary humanity, the cigar, and are hus- 


will you?” 


tled away from our smoke and coffee, to 
find that our appearance upstairs is the 
One of the 
older ladies rises: the next moment, the 
whole circle, like a flock of frightened 
birds, are up and off, crowding into the 


signal for a general move. 


hallway, calling for their carriages, and 
confusing the unfortunate servants who 
are attempting to cloak and overshoe 
them. 

Bearing in mind that the guests came 
as late as they dared without being abso- 
lutely uncivil, that the dinner was served 
as rapidly as was materially possible, 
and that the circle broke up as soon as 
the meal had ended, one asks one’s self 
in wonder why, if dinner is such a bore 
that it has to be scrambled through, cofte 
que cotite, people continue to dine out. 

It is within the bounds of possibility 
that many of us may be forced to hurry 
through our days, and that & da longue 
dining out becomes a weariness. The 
one place, however, where one might 


expect to find people reposeful and calm 
is the theatre. ‘The labor of the day is 
then over; the audience have assembled 
for an hour or two of relaxation and 
amusement. Yet it is at the play that 
Watch 
an audience (which, be it remarked in 
passing, has arrived late) during the 
last ten minutes of a performance. No 


restlessness is most apparent. 


sooner do people discover that the end 
is drawing near than they begin to strug- 
gle into their wraps. By the time the 
players have lined up before the foot- 
lights, the house is full of scurrying 
backs. Past, indeed, are the unruffled 
days when a heroine was expected (af- 
ter the action of a play had ended) to 
deliver the closing envot dear to the 
hearts of Queen Anne writers. 

Thackeray writes : — 

“ The play is done; the curtain drops, 
Slow falling to the prompter’s bell ; 
A moment yet the actor stops, 
And looks around to say farewell.’’ 

A comedian who attempted any such 
abuse of the situation to-day would find 
himself addressing empty benches. Be- 
fore he had finished the first line of his 
epilogue, the public would be seated in 
No talent, no 
novelty, holds our audiences to the end 


the rapid transit cars. 


of a performance. On the opening night 
ef this opera season, one third of the 
boxes and orchestra stalls were vacant 
before Romeo (who, being a foreigner, 
was taking his time) had expired. 

One overworked matron of my ac- 
quaintance has perfected an ingenious 
By sig- 


naling from a window near her opera 


and time-saving combination. 


box to a footman below, she is able to 
get her carriage at least two minutes 
sooner than her neighbors. During the 
last act of an opera like ‘Tannhiuser or 
Faust, in which the inconsiderate com- 
poser has placed a musical gem at the 
After 
struggling into her wraps and overshoes 
she stands (hand on door) at the back 
of her box, listening to the singers. At 


end, this lady is worth watching. 
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a certain moment she hurries to the win- 
dow, makes her signal, scuttles back, 
hears Calvé pour her soul out in “ An- 
ges purs, anges radieux,” yet manages 
to get down the stairs and into her car- 
riage before the curtain has fallen. 

We deplore the prevailing habit of 
“slouch,” yet hurry is the cause of it. 
Our cities are left unsightly, because we 
cannot spare time to beautify them. 
Nervous diseases are distressingly pre- 
valent ; still we hurry, hurry, hurry, un- 
til, as a diplomatist recently remarked 
to me, the whole nation seemed to him 
to be “ but five minutes ahead of an epi- 
leptic fit”! 


The curious part of the matter is that, 
after. several weeks at home, all that was 
strange at first seems quite natural and 
sane. We find ourselves thinking with 
pity of benighted foreigners and their 
humdrum ways, and would resent any 
attempts at reform. What, for instance, 
would replace, for enterprising souls, the 
joy of taking their matutinal car at a 
flying leap, or the rapture of being first 
out of a theatre? What does part of a 
last act or the “Star” song matter in 
comparison with five minutes of valuable 
time? Like the river captains, we pro- 
pose to run under full head of steam 
and get there, or bu—— explode ! 


Eliot Gregory. 
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V. JOURNALISM. 


GIVEN a disposition to enter into con- 
troversies on art questions, provoked by 
the general incompetence of the news- 
paper critics, and the fact that there was 
at that time no publication devoted to 
the interests of art, it happened natural- 
ly that I was drawn into correspondence 
with the journals on art questions, and 
easily made for myself a certain reputa- 
tion in this field. I obtained the position 
of fine-art editor of the New York Even- 
ing Post, then edited by William Cullen 
Bryant, - 





a position which did not in- 
terfere with my work in the studio. 

The Post was of all the New York 
journals that which paid the most atten- 
tion to matters of art and had the great- 
est critical weight. The work I had 
to do for it was light and of slight im- 
portance, but my relations with Bryant 
were intellectually profitable. He en- 
joyed the highest consideration among 
contemporary journalists, for his inflexi- 
ble integrity in politics as well as in 
business affairs. The managing editor 


was John Bigelow, a worthy second to 
such a chief. Bryant was held to be a 
cold man, not only in his poetry, but in 
his personal relations, but I think that, 
so far as his personality was concerned, 
this was a mistake. He impresses me 
still as a man of strong feelings, who 
had cultivated a restraint of expression 
which beeame the habit of his life. The 
character of his poetry, much of it re- 
mote from human interest and given to 
the worship of nature, confirmed the 
impression of coldness which his man- 
ner suggested, because it never admitted 
the refraction of passion to disturb the 
serenity of his emotions. I never saw 
him in anger, but I felt that the barrier 
which held him in was too slight to 
make it safe for any one to venture to 
touch it. A supreme sense of justice 
went with a somewhat narrow personal 
horizon, —a combination which, while 
it enabled him to hold the balance of 
judgment level, in respect to the large 
world of politics, made him often too 
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bitter in his controversies touching po- 
litical questions ; but the American po- 
litical daily paper, which in my judg- 
ment saw in his day its highest attain- 
ment, has never had a nobler type than 
the Evening Post under Bryant. De- 
monstrative he never was, even with his 
intimates, but to the constancy and firm- 
ness of his friendship all who knew him 
well could testify ; and as long as he lived 
our relations were unchanged, though 
my wandering ways seldom brought me 
near him in later years. 

About this time my friends came to 
the conclusion that it would be a good 
and useful thing if I should start an art 
journal. I had read with enthusiasm 
Modern Painters, absorbing the views of 
Ruskin in large draughts, and I had en- 
joyed intercourse with European mas- 
ters, and with Americans like William 
Page, H. K. Brown, 8S. W. Rowse, and 
H. P. Gray, all thinkers and artists of 
In this school I had 
acquired certain views of the nature of 
art which I burned to disseminate. They 


distinct eminence. 


were crude rather than incorrect, but they 
were largely responded to by our public ; 
they were destructive of the old rather 
than informing of the new, and they 
leaned on nature rather than on art. The 
whole country was full of Ruskinian en- 
thusiasm, and what strength I had shown 
was in that vein. The overweening self- 
confidence which always carried me into 
dangers and difficulties which a little 
wisdom would have taught me to avoid, 
made me too ready to enter into a scheme 
which required far more ability and 
knowledge of business than I possessed. 
All my artist friends promised me their 
support, and I found in John Durand, 
the son of the president of the National 
Academy of Design, a partner with a 
seconding enthusiasm and the necessary 
aid in raising the capital. This amount- 
ed to five thousand dollars, for the half 
of which my brother became security. 
We doubted not that the undertaking 
would be lucrative, and one of the prin- 
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cipal motives which was urged on me by 
my artistic friends and promised sup- 
porters was that it would furnish me 
with a sufficient income to enable me to 
follow my painting without anxiety as to 
my means of living. We started a week- 
ly, called The Crayon, and in the outset 
I was able to promise the assistance of 
most of our best writers residing in New 
York. 

In order to secure the support of the 
Bostonians, I went to that city and to 
Cambridge, where I niet with a cordial 
response to my enthusiasm, Lowell be- 
coming my sponsor to the circle of which 
he was then, and for many years, the 
most brilliant ornament. To him and 
his friendship in after years I owe to a 
very large degree the shaping of my later 
life, as well as the better part of the suc- 
cess of The Crayon. He was then in a 
condition of profound melancholy, from 
He lived 
in retirement, seeing only his most inti- 
mate friends, and why he should have 
made an exception in my case I do not 
quite understand. It may be that I had 
a card of introduction from his great 


the recent death of his wife. 


friend, William Page, or from C. T. 
Briggs (in the literary world “ Harry 


Franco”’); but if so, it would have been 
merely a formal introduction, as my ac- 
quaintance with either of those gentle- 
men was very slight, — so slight, indeed, 
that I do not remember an introduction 
at all, and my impression is that I intro- 
duced myself. But I was an enthusiast, 
fired with the idea of an apostolate of 
art, largely vicarious and due to Ruskin, 
who was then my prophet, and whose 
religion, as mine, was nature. In fact, 
I was still so much under the influence 
of the Modern Painters that, like Ruskin, 
I accepted art as something in the pecul- 
iar vision of the artist, not yet recogniz- 
ing that it is the brain that sees, and not 
the eye. But there is this which makes 
the nature worshiper’s creed a more ex- 
alting one than that of the art lover, that 
it is impersonal, and compels the for- 
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getting of one’s self, which for an apos- 
tolate is an essential. It was probably 
this characteristic of my condition which 
enlisted the sympathy of Lowell, who, 
even in his desolation, had a heart for 
any form of devotion. With the love 
of nature which was one of his own most 
marked traits, he had a side to which 
my enthusiasm appealed directly. The 
mere artist is, unless his nature is a 
radically religious one, an egotist, and 
his art necessarily centres on himself, 
nature only furnishing him with mate- 
I was dreaming of other things 
than myself, or that which was personal 
in my enterprise, and Lowell felt the 
glow of my inspiration. He introduced 
me to Longfellow, Charles Eliot Norton, 
R. H. Dana, and others of his friends 
at Cambridge, and, at a later visit, to 
Agassiz, Emerson, Thomas G. Appleton 
(Longfellow’s brother-in-law), Whittier, 
E. P. Whipple, Charles Sumner, and 
Samuel G. Ward, a banker and a lover 
of art of high intelligence, the friend of 
poets and painters, and to me, in later 
years, one of the kindest and wisest of 
advisers and friends. 

Lowell invited me to the dinner of 
the Saturday Club, a monthly gathering 
of whatever in the sphere of New Eng- 
land thought was most eminent and bril- 
liant, and here for the first time I came 
in contact with the true New England. 
It may be supposed that I returned to 
New York a more complete devotee than 
ever of that Yankeeland to which I 
owed everything that was best in me. 
In my immediate mission, the quest of 
support for The Crayon, I had abundant 
response in contributions, and Lowell 
himself, Norton, and “Tom” Appleton, 
as he was called familiarly by all the 
world, continued to be among my most 
faithful and generous contributors so 
long as I remained the editor. Long- 
fellow alone, of all that literary world, 
though promising to contribute, never did 
send me a word for my columns, — not, 
I am persuaded, from indifference or 
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want of generosity, but because he was 
diffident of himself, and in the scrutiny 
of his work, for which of course the de- 
mand from the publishers was always 
urgent, he did not find anything which 
seemed to him particularly fit for an art 
journal. Nor would any of those con- 
tributors ever accept the slightest com- 
pensation for the poems or articles they 
sent, though The Crayon paid the market 
price for everything it printed, to those 
who would receive it. 

The first number of The Crayon made 
a good impression in all quarters praise 
from which was most weighty and most 
desired by its proprietors. Bryant and 
Lowell had sent poems for it ; but I had 
to economize my wealth, and eduld print 
only one important poem in each num- 
ber, to which I gave a page, so that I 
had to choose between the two. Bry- 
ant’s poem was without a title, and when 
I asked him to give it one he replied, 
“T give youa poem; give me a name; ” 
and I called it A Rain Dream, which 
name it bears still in the collected edi- 
tion of his works. 
first part of Pictures from Appledore, one 
of a series of fragments of a projected 
poem, like so many of his projects, never 
carried to completion. 
intended to consist of a series of stories 
told in The Nooning, in which a party 
of persons, of various orders and experi- 
ence of life, meeting under a pollard 
willow, — one of those which stood, and 
of which some still stand, by the river 
Charles, — were to tell stories of personal 
adventure or characteristic of the sec- 
tions of New England from which they 
came. Bryant’s greater reputation at 
that time made his contribution more 
valuable from a publishing point of view, 
especially in New York, where Lowell 
had as yet little following, while Bryant 
was recognized by many as the first of 
living American poets. But my per- 
sonal feeling insisted on giving Lowell 
the place at the launch, and to reconcile 
the claim of seniority of Bryant with my 


Lowell sent me the 


oes 
The poem was 
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preference of Lowell puzzled me a little, 
the more that Lowell urged strongly my 
putting Bryant in the forefront as a 
matter of business. 

leave the decision to | 


I determined to 
sryant, whose busi- 
ness tact was very fine, and who had as 
little personal vanity as is possible to a 
man of the world, which in the best 
But I prepared the 


g a series of articles on 


sense he was. 
ground by writin 
The Landscape Element in American 
Poetry, the first of which was devoted 
to Bryant; and then taking to him the 
poem of Lowell and the article on him- 
self, I asked his advice, saying that I 
could print only his poem or Lowell’s, 
but that I desired to take in as wide a 
He de- 


cided at once in favor of the poem of 


»®- . 
range of interest as possible. 


Lowell and the Bryant article in the 
landscape series. 

The success of The Crayon was imme- 
diate, though, from a large journalistic 
point of view, its contents were no doubt 
somewhat crude and puerile. It had a 
considerable public sympathetic to its sen- 
timental vein, — readers of Ruskin and 
lovers of pure nature, — a circle the larger 
perhaps for the incomplete state of art 
That two 
young men, with no experience in journal- 
ism, and little in literature, should have 


education in our community. 


secured the success for this enterprise 
which The Crayon indisputably did 
reach,, was a surprise to the public, and, 
looking at it now, with my eyes cooled 
by the distance of more than forty years, 
That The Cray- 


on had a real vitality, in spite of its rela- 


I am myself surprised. 


tive juvenility, was shown by the warm 
commendation it received from Lowell, 
Bryant, and other American men of let- 
ters, and from Ruskin, who wrote us oeca- 
sional notes in reply to questions put by the 
readers, and warmly applauded its tone. 
Mantz was our French correspondent, 
and William Rossetti our English, and 
a few of the artists sent us communica- 
tions which had the value of the personal 


artistic tone. But I learned the mean- 
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ing of the fable of The Lark and her 
Young, for the general assistance in the 
matter of contributions, promised me by 
the friends who had originally urged me 
to the undertaking, was very slow in 
coming, and for the first numbers I wrote 
nearly the whole of the original matter, 
and for some time more than half of 
it. I wrote not only the editorial arti- 
cles and the criticisms, but essays, cor- 
respondence, poetry, book notices (really 
reading every book I noticed), and a 
page or two of Sketchings, in which were 
notes from nature, extracts from letters, 
and replies to queries of the readers. I 
remained in the city all the burning sum- 
mer, taking a ten days’ run in the Adi- 
rondacks in September. I kept office 
all day, received whoever came to talk 


> 


on art or business, and did most of my 
writing at night, — not a régime to keep 
Durand did 
excellent translations 


up one’s working powers. 
some from the 
French, and the late Justin Winsor sent 
us many translations, both of verse and 
prose, from the German, as well as ori- 
ginal poetry. Aldrich was a generous 
Whittier, Bayard Taylor, 
and others of the lyrie race sent oc- 


contributor. 


sasional contributions ; and among the 
women, who were, as a rule, our most 
enthusiastic supporters, were Mrs. Sig- 
ourney and, not the least, Lucy Lar- 
com, the truest poetess of that day in 
America, who gave us some of her most 
She was a teacher in 
a girls’ school somewhere in Massachu- 


charming poems. 


setts, and I went to see her in one of my 
editorial trips. We went out for a walk 
in the fields, she and her class and my- 
self, and they looked up to me as if I 
were Apollo, and they the Muses. Hen- 
ry James, the father of the novelist, was 
also a not infrequent contributor, and 
among the artists, Huntington, President 
Durand (the father of my associate), 
Horatio Greenough, and William Page 
appeared in our pages, with many more 
whose names a file of The Crayon would 
recall. 
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During the year Lowell received the 
appointment of Professor of Modern 
Languages at Harvard. Just before he 
sailed from New York we gave him a 
dinner, to which, besides some of his old 
friends, such as E. P. Whipple and Sum- 
ner, I invited Bryant and Bayard Tay- 
lor. I knew that Bryant held a little 
bitterness against Lowell for the passage 
in the Fable for Critics, in which he 
said, — 

“Tf he stir you at all, it is just, on my soul, 

Like being stirred up with the very North 

Pole; ” 

and I told Lowell how the dear old poet 
felt, and put them together at the din- 
ner. Lowell laid himself out to capti- 
vate Bryant, and did so completely, for 
his tact was such that in society no one 
whom he desired to interest could resist 
him ; and our dinner was a splendid suc- 
cess. Of all present at it only Durand 
and myself are now living. 

The subscription list of our paper rose 
in the first month to above twelve hundred 
names, and the promise for the future 
seemed brilliant. But, unfortunately, 
neither of us understood the business part 
of journalism, or perceived that a paper 
does not live by its circulation, but by 
advertisements, and that our advertise- 
ments, owing to the special character of 
our journal, must be canvassed for vigor- 
ously. We did not canvass. Cunning 
publishers advised us that it would be 
well to take their advertisements for no- 
thing, so as to persuade the others that we 
had a good advertising list. But the bait 
never took, and we never got the paying 
list, while the printer, being interested in 
our expenditure, never helped us to econo- 
mize, but played the Wicked Uncle to our 
Babes in the Wood, and so we wasted 
our substance. It was perhaps fortu- 
nate that the funds ran short as they did, 
for our five thousand dollars could not 
go far when the subscriptions were all 
paid in and spent, and the overwork be- 
gan to tell on me, and with the conclu- 
sion of the third volume I broke down. 
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When I got out of harness, and had 
no longer the stimulus of the daily de- 
mand and habit of work, the collapse 
was such that I thought Iwas dying. I 
gave my share of the paper to Durand, 
to do with as he pleased, and went off 
to North Conway in the mountains of 
New Hampshire, to paint one more pic- 
ture before I died. I chose a brook 
scene, and Huntington and Hubbard, 
two of our leading painters, and Post, 
a painter educated at Diisseldorf, sat 
down with me to paint it. I gave six 
weeks’ hard work to a canvas twelve by 
eighteen inches, and my competitors cor- 
dially admitted my victory. Autumn 
fell on my work with still something to 
do to it, and it was never finished to my 
entire satisfaction, but it was one of the 
successes of the year at the Academy 
exhibition. 

I stayed late among the mountains, 
thinking only of dying, but nature 
brought me round. There came toward 
the end of the season a newly married 
couple from Boston, destined in later 
years to become a large part of my life, 
Dr. and Mrs. Amos Binney. Mrs. Bin- 
ney was one of the earliest women grad- 
uates in medicine in America, an excel- 
lent, true woman, whose ministrations to 
me, in body and mind, in those months 
of dying hopes, flying leaves and early 
snowfalls, were full of healing. I had 
had a skirmish with Cupid that summer, 
my first real passion, reciprocated by 
the subject of it, one of the ardent 
readers of The Crayon, an enthusiast 
in art, and, like me, for Ruskin, — an 
affair which ended in a double defeat 
under the merciless veto of the mother 
of my flame. 

Tn this trouble Mrs. Binney’s tact and 
knowledge of human nature befriended 
me profoundly, and were the origin of a 
cordial intimacy which had on my sub- 
sequent life a great influence. Dr. Bin- 
ney gave me a commission for two pic- 
tures, and invited me to come to his 
home, near Boston, to paint them. I 
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gave up my studio in New York and 
went to Boston, whence, my commissions 
executed, I moved to Cambridge, where 
for some time I made my home, going 
thenceforward to the Adirondacks in 
the late summer and autumn of every 
year while I remained in America. The 
springtime following my stay in New 
Hampshire I spent in making studies in 
the neighborhood of Cambridge, espe- 
cially in a favorite haunt of Lowell’s, 
the Waverley Oaks. They were beauti- 
ful trees and greatly beloved by Lowell, 
for whom I painted the principal group, 
and also Beaver Brook, another of his 
favorite resorts, he lying by its bank, 
in the foreground, —a little full-length 
portrait, not so long as my finger. I 
painted also a similar portrait of Longfel- 
low under the most beautiful of the oaks, 
on an eight-by-ten-inch canvas. It was 
a faithful portrait, but Lowell deterred 
me from finishing it as I wished, saying 
that if I worked further on it I should 
destroy the likeness. I am half inclined 
to think, however, that his insistence was 
largely for the sake of relieving Long- 
fellow, whom I conducted every day to 
the Oaks, to insure Pre-Raphaelite fideli- 
ty, making him sit on a huge boulder 
under the tree, and even forgetting to 
earry a cushion for him; so that he sat 
on the bare stone until at last the dis- 
comfort struck even me, when I folded 
my coat for his seat. So kindly was his 
nature that he submitted to this trial 
with the patience and delicacy of a child, 
and did not permit me to see that it 
caused him inconvenience. 

This absolute unselfishness and his ex- 
treme consideration for others were char- 
acteristic of the man. I saw much of 
him in the years following, and found in 
him the most exquisitely refined and gen- 
tle nature I have ever known, — one to 
which a brutal or inconsiderate act was 
positive pain, and any aggression on the 
least creature cause of intense indigna- 
tion. My recollection of his condescen- 
sion to my demands on his time and phy- 
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sical comfort remains in my memory as 
a high expression of his social bene- 
ficence ; for I, a young man, active, 
strong on foot, and enduring of fatigue, 
used to make him walk with me from 
Cambridge, and pose for hours on an un- 
cushioned boulder till I was tired, and 
he never showed a sign of rebellion at the 
imposition. Longfellow was not expan- 
sive, nor do [remember his ever becom- 
ing enthusiastic over anything or any- 
body ; one who knew nothing of his do- 
mestice life might have fancied that he 
was cold, and certainly he did not pos- 
sess that social magnetism which made 
Lowell the loadstone of so many hearts, 
while the exercise of that attraction was 
necessary to his own enjoyment of exist- 
ence. Longfellow adored his wife and 
children, but beyond that circle it seemed 
to me he had no imperious longing to 
He had likes and dis- 
likes, but, so far as I understood him, no 
strong antipathies or ardentéfriendships ; 
he had warm friendships for Lowell, the 
Nortons, and Agassiz, for example. I 
never saw him angry but once, and that 
was at his next-door neighbor for shoot- 
ing at a robin ina cherry tree that stood 
near the boundary between the two gar- 
dens. The shot carried over, and rattled 
harmlessly enough about us where we sat 
on the veranda of the old Washington 
house, and Longfellow went off at once 
to protest against the barbarity. His 
adoration of his wife was fully justified, 
for rarely have I seen a woman in whom 
a Juno-like dignity and serenity were so 
wedded as in her to personal beauty, 
and to the fine culture of brain and 
heart which commanded reverence from 
the most ordinary acquaintance. No one 
who had seen her at home could ever for- 
get the splendid vision, and the last time 


know or be known. 


T ever saw her, so far as I remember, was 
in summer time, when, with her two 
daughters, all in white muslin, evanes- 
cent, translucent, they stood in the door- 
way to say good-by to me. 

One of the most notable personages of 
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that little world, and whom I knew in 
connection with Longfellow, was his bro- 
ther-in-law, Thomas G. Appleton, whom 
T have already mentioned, a distinguished 
amateur of art, a subtle if sometimes va- 
garious critic, poet and thinker, the wit 
to whom most of the clever things said 
in Boston came naturally in time to be 
attributed. The famous saying ‘“ Good 
Americans, when they die, go to Paris,” 
is generally supposed to be his, though 
Oliver Wendell Holmes told me, one day, 
that it was really his; but if a keen wit- 
ticism was floating about fatherless in the 
Boston cireles, it drifted to Tom Apple- 
ton as putative parent. He was of a 
kindly nature, and many a rising artist 
found his way to a larger recognition by 
Appleton’s unobtrusive aid. He, like 
Longfellow, was a sincere spiritualist. 
Another remarkable member of this 
group of men was Professor Peirce, math- 
ematician, of whose flights into the high- 
er regions of the science of numbers and 
quantities many interesting things were 
told. He had an extraordinary power 
of making his abstruse results clear to 
the ordinary intellect, and this was add- 
ed to other brilliant gifts in conversa- 
tion. 

My Adirondack experiences and stud- 
ies having excited the desire on the part 
of several of the Cambridge friends to 
visit the Wilderness, I made up a party, 
which comprised Lowell and his two 
nephews, Charles and James Lowell (two 
splendid young New Englanders, after- 
ward killed in the civil war); Dr. Es- 
tes Howe, Lowell’s brother-in-law; and 
John Holmes, the brother of Oliver Wen- 
dell, considered by many of the Cam- 
bridge set not less witty and wise than 
he, but who, being extremely averse to 
publicity, was never known in literature. 
We made a flying journey of inspection 
through the Saranac Lakes and down the 
Raquette River to Tupper’s Lake, then 
across a wild and, at that day, a little 
explored section to the head of Raquette 
Lake, and then back to the Saranacs. 
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The party returning home, I went to the 
head waters of the Raquette to spend the 
summer in painting. 

The next summer another party was 
formed which led to the foundation of 
the Adirondack Club,! and the excursion 
it made is commemorated by Emerson in 
his peem The Adirondaes. The compa- 
ny included Emerson, Agassiz, Lowell, 
Dr. Howe, Professor Jeffries Wyman, 
John Holmes (who beeame as fond as 
I was of this wild life), Judge Hoar 
(later Attorney General in the Cabinet 
of President Grant), Horatio Woodman, 
Dr. Binney, and myself. Of this com- 
pany, as I write, I am the only survivor. 
I did my best to enroll Longfellow in the 
party, but, though he was for a moment 
hesitating, I think the fact that Emerson 
was going with a gun settled him in the 
determination to decline. “Is it true that 
Emerson is to take a gun?” he asked 
me; and when I said that he had finally 
decided to do so, Longfellow ejaculated, 
“Then somebody will be shot!” and 
would talk no more of going. 

We tried also to get Dr. Holmes to 
join us; but the doctor was devoted to 
Boston, and with the woods and savagery 
he had no sympathy. He loved his Cam- 
bridge friends, Lowell, Agassiz, and Wy- 
man, I think, above others, but he en- 
joyed himself most of all, and Boston 
more than any other place on earth. He 
was lifted above ennui and discontent by 
a most happy satisfaction with the round- 
ed world of his own individuality and 
belongings. Of the three men whom I 
have personally known who seemed most 
satisfied with what fate and fortune had 
made them, — namely, Gladstone, Free- 
man, and Holmes, —I think Holmes en- 
joyed himself the most, and this in so 
delightful a way that one accepted him at 
once on hisown terms. The doctor stood 
for Boston as Lowell for Cambridge, the 
archetype of the Hub. Nobody repre- 

1 Already recorded by Mr. Stillman in The 
Philosophers’ Camp, Century Magazine, vol. 
xxiv. p. 598.— Eprroriat Note. 
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sented it as he did. Tom Appleton was 
nearest him in this respect, but Tom loved 
Paris better, and was a “ globe trotter,” 
as often in Europe as in Massachusetts, 
while the doctor hardly left the Hub even 
for a vacation; there was nothing be- 
yond its spokes that was of great import 
to him. He was the sublimation of Yan- 
kee wit, as Lowell was of Yankee humor 
and human nature, and he made of wit- 
ticism a study ; polished, refined, and pre- 
pared his bons mots, and, at the best 
moment, led the conversation round to 
the point at which it was opportune to 
fire them off. He had a large medical 
knowledge of human nature and _ intel- 
lectual pathology, but I could never real- 
ize that he was a physician. Like Long- 
fellow, his family affections were ab- 
sorbing, and his love for his son, the 
present Mr. Justice Holmes, and _ his 
pride in him were very pleasant to see, 
and they ran on the surface of his na- 
ture like his love for Boston ; but I could 
never see that his feeling for his outside 
friends was more than a mild, sunny 
glow of kindliness and vivid intellectual 
sympathy. Of course I judge him from 
a difficult standard, that of the Cam- 
bridge circle, in which the personal re- 
lations were very warm, and especially 
comparing him with Lowell and the Nor- 
tons, with whom friendship was a reli- 
gion. 

Holmes and Lowell were the antitheses 
of the New England intellect, and this 
more in the personality than in 
writing. 


their 
If Lowell could have acquired 
Holmes’s: respect for his own work, he 
would have left a larger image in the 
American Walhalla; but he never gave 
sare to the perfection of what he wrote, 
for his mind so teemed with material that 
the time to polish and review never came. 
Holmes, like a true artist, loved the /i- 
me labor ; he was satisfied, it seemed to 
me, to do the work of one lifetime, and 
then rest, while Lowell looked forward 
to a succession of lifetimes, all full of 
work, and one can hardly conceive him 
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as ever resting or caring to stop work. 
Lowell’s was a generous, widely sympa- 
thizing nature, from which radiated love 
for humanity, and the broadest and most 
catholic helpfulness for every one who 
asked for his help, with a special fund 
for his friends; Holmes drew a line 
around him, within which he shone like 
a winter sun, and outside of which his 
care did not extend. The one was best 
in what he did, the other in what he 
was. Both were admired by those around 
them,and the admiration kindled Holmes 
to a warmer reflection to the adorers; 
Lowell felt it as the earth feels sunshine, 
which sinks into the fertile soil, and bears 
its fruit in a richer harvest. 

Excepting Holmes and Longfellow our 
company included what was most distin- 
guished in the world in which we lived, 
with some who were only eminent in 
their social relations, and who neither 
cared to be nor ever became of interest 
to the general world. 

The care of arranging the details of 
the excursion was left to me, and I had, 
therefore, to precede the company to the 
Wilderness, and so missed what must 
have been to the others a very amusing 
The rumor of the advent of 
the party spread through the country 
around Saranac, and at the frontier town, 


experience. 


where they would begin the journey into 
the woods, the whole community was on 
the gui vive to see, not Emerson or Low- 
ell, of whom they knew nothing, but Ag- 
assiz, who had become famous in the com- 
monplace world through having refused, 
not long before, an offer from the Em- 
peror of the French of the keepership of 
the Jardin des Plantes and a senatorship, 
if he would come to Paris and live. Sueh 
an ineredible and disinterested love for 
America and science in our hemisphere 
had lifted Agassiz into an elevation of 
popularity which was beyond all scientific 
or political reputation, and the selectmen 
of the town appointed a deputation to 
welcome him and his friends to the re- 
gion. A reception was accorded, and the 
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officials came, having taken care to pro- 
vide themselves with an engraved por- 
trait of the scientist, to guard against a 
mistake and waste of their respects. ‘The 
head of the deputation, after having care- 
fully compared Agassiz to the engraving, 
turned gravely to his followers and said, 
“ Yes, it’s him,” and they proceeded with 
the same gravity to shake hands with 
him, ignoring all the other luminaries. 

I had in the meantime been into the 
Wilderness, and selected a site for the 
camp on one of the most secluded lakes, 
out of the line of travel of the hunters 
and fisherfolk, a deep cul de sac of lake 
on a stream that led nowhere, known as 
Follansbee Pond. There I and some 
hired guides built a bark camp, prepared 
a landing place, and then returned to 
Saranac, in time to meet the arriving 
guests. Unfortunately I was prevented 
from accompanying them up the lakes 
the next morning, because a boat I had 
been building for the occasion was not 
ready for the water, and so I missed 
what was to me of the greatest interest, 
Emerson’s first impressions of the Wil- 
derness, absolute nature. I joined them 
at night of the first day’s journey, in a 
rainstorm such as our summer rarely 
gives in the mountains, and we made the 
unique and fascinating journey down the 
Raquette River together, — Agassiz tak- 
ing his place in my boat, the other mem- 
bers of the party each having his own 
guide and boat. 

The scene, like the company, exists no 
longer. There is a river, which still 
flows where the other flowed, but, like 
the water that has passed its rapids, and 
the guests that have gone the way of all 
those who have lived, it is something 
different. Then it was a deep, mysteri- 
ous stream, meandering through unbro- 
ken forests, walled up on either side in 
green shade, the trees of centuries lean- 
ing over to welcome and shelter the voy- 
ager, flowing silently in great sweeps of 
dark water, with, at long intervals, a la- 
goon setting back into the wider forest 
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around, enameled with pond lilies and 
sagittaria, and the undisturbed refuge of 
Our lake 
lay at the head of such a lagoon, a de- 
vious outlet of the basin, of which the 


waterfowl and browsing deer. 


lake occupied the principal expanse, 
three miles of no-man’s route, framed in 
green hills, forest-clad up to their sum- 
mits. The camp was a shelter of spruce 
bark, open wide in front and closed at 
the ends, drawn on three sides of an oc- 
The beds 
were made of layers of spruce and other 
fir branches spread on the ground, and 
covered with the fragrant twigs of the 
Two huge maples overhung 


tohedron facing the fireplace. 


arbor vite. 
the camp, and at a distance of twenty 
feet from our lodge we entered the track- 
less primeval forest. The hills around 
furnished us with venison and the lake 
with trout, and there we passed the weeks 
of the We were ten, 
with eight guides. While we were camp- 
ing there, we received the news that the 
first Atlantic cable had been laid, and 
the first message sent under the sea from 
one hemisphere to the other, —an event 


summer heats. 


which Emerson did not forget to record 
in noble lines. 

In the main, our occupations were 
those of a vacation, to kill time and es- 
cape from the daily groove. After break- 
fast there was firing at a mark, a few 
rounds each for those who were rifle- 
men; one boat went to overhaul the set 
lines baited the evening before for the 
lake trout; then, if venison was needed, 
we put the dog out on the hills; and 
when the hunt was over, some of us went 
out to paddle on the lake, while Agassiz 
and Wyman were left to dredge or bot- 
anize or dissect the animals caught or 
killed, those of us who had interest in 
natural history watching the naturalists, 
the others searching the nooks and cor- 
ners of the pretty sheet of water, with its 
inlet brooks and its bays and recesses, or 
bathing from the rocks. Lunch was at 
midday, and then long talks, discussions 
de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. 
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Emerson has told the daily life in verse 
in The Adirondacs, adding his own im- 
pressions of the place and time. It is 
not generally considered among the most 
interesting of his poems, as it is a narra- 
tive with reflections, and such a subject 
could hardly rise above the interest of 
the subject of the narration, which was 
only a vacation study; but there are in 
it some passages which show the charac- 
ter of Emerson’s intellect at least as well 
as anything he has written. His insight 
into nature, like that of the primitive 
mind, the instinctive investment of the 
great mother with the presence and attri- 
bute of personality, the re-creation from 
his own resources of Pan and the nature 
powers, the groping about in the dark- 
ness of the primeval forest for the spirit- 
ual causes of the things he felt, — all 
this is to me evident in the poem, and it 
is the sufficient demonstration of the an- 
tique mould of his intellect, serene, open- 
eyed to natural phenomena, always ques- 
tioning, and with no theories to limit his 
thought or bend it to preconceived con- 
clusions. Knowing that all he saw in 
this undefiled natural world, this virgin 
mother of all life (for on, Follansbee 
Pond, at the time we went there, was the 
primeval woodland, where the lumberer 
had not yet penetrated, and the grove 
kept still the immaculacy of the most an- 
cient days), that all this was the mask of 
things, he was on the watch for hints of 
the secret behind the mask — secret nev- 
er to be discovered, and therefore more 
passionately sought. ‘To me the study 
of the great student was the dominant 
interest of the occasion. I was Agassiz’s 
boatman on demand, for while all the 
others had their personal guides and at- 
tendants I was his; but often when Em- 
erson wanted a boat, I managed to pro- 
vide for Agassiz with one of the unoccu- 
pied guides. Thus Emerson and I had 
many hours alone on the lake and in the 
wood. He seemed to be a living ques- 
tion, perpetually interrogating his im- 
pressions of all that there was to be seen. 
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The rest of us were always at the surface 
of things; even the naturalists were en- 
gaged with their anatomy ; but Emerson 
in the forest, or looking at the sunset 
from the lake, was looking through the 
phenomena, studying them by their re- 
flections on an inner speculum. 

In such a great solitude, where social 
conventions disappear and men are seen 
as they are, mind seems opened to mind 
as it is quite impossible for them to be in 
society, even the most informal. Agassiz 
remarked, one day, when a little personal 
question had shown the limitations of 
character of one of the company, that 
he had always noticed in his Alpine ex- 
periences, when the company were living 
on terms of compulsory intimacy, that 
men found each other out quickly. And 
so it was in the Adirondacks. One 
learned the real characters of his com- 
rades as it was impossible to learn them 
in society. I think I gathered in two or 
three weeks more insight into the char- 
acter of my companions in our greener 
Arden than all our lives in the city could 
have given me. 

Of all the mental experiences of my 
past life, nothing else survives with the 
vividness of my summers in the Adiron- 
dacks with Emerson. The crystalline 
limpidity of his character, free from all 
conventions, prejudices, or personal color, 
gave a facility for the study of the man, 
limited only by the range of vision of the 
student. How far my vision was com- 
petent for this study is not for me to de- 
cide ; so far as it went I profited, and so 
far as my experience of men goes he is 
unique, not so much because of intellec- 
tual power, but because of this absolute 
transparency of intellect, perfect recep- 
tivity, and pure devotion to the truth. 
In the days of persecution and martyr- 
dom, Emerson would have gone to the 
stake smiling and undismayed, but ques- 
tioning all the time, even as to the na- 
ture of his own emotions. 

As I look back to the days when we 
questioned together, from the distance of 
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years, he rises above all his contempora- 
ries as Mont Blanc does above the inter- 
vening peaks when seen from afar, not 
the largest in mass, but loftiest in climb, 
soaring higher than his companions. Em- 
erson was the best listener I ever knew, 
and at the other meeting place where I 
saw him occasionally, the Saturday Club, 
his attention to what others were saying 
was far more notable than his disposition 
to enter into discussions. Now and then 
he flashed out with a comment which 
lit up the subject as an electric spark, 
but in general he shone unconsciously. 
I remember that one day when, at the 
club, we were discussing the nature of 
genius, some one turned to Emerson and 
asked him for a definition of the thing, 
and he instantly replied, ‘‘The faculty 
of generalizing from a single example ; ” 
and nobody at the table could give so 
good and concise a definition. There is 
a portrait of him by Rowse, who knew 
and loved him well, which renders this 
side of Emerson in a way which makes 
it the most remarkable piece of portrai- 
ture I know, the listening Emerson. 
More than a generation has passed 
since our Adirondack days ; twenty-five 
years afterward I went back to the site 
of our camp. Except myself the whole 
company are dead, and the very scene of 
our acting and thinking has disappeared 
down to its geological basis, pillaged, 
burnt, and become a horror to see; but 
among the memories which are the only 
realities left of it, this image of Emerson 
claiming kinship with the forest stands 
out alone, and I feel as if I had stood for 
a moment on amount of transfiguration, 
and seen as if in a vision the typical 
American, the noblest in the idealization 
of the American, of all the race. Low- 
ell was of a more cosmopolitan type, of 
a wider range of sympathies and affec- 
tions, accepted and bestowed, and to me 
a friend loved as Jonathan loved David ; 
but as a unique, idealized individuality 
Emerson looms up in that Arcadian 
dream more and more the dominant 


personality. It is as character, and not 
as accomplishment or education, that he 
holds his own in all comparisons with his 
contemporaries, — the fine, crystallized 
mind, the keen, clear-faceted thinker and 
seer. I loved Agassiz and Lowell more, 
but we may have many a Lowell 
Agassiz before we see Emerson's like 
again. Attainments will be greater, and 
discovery and accomplishments will sur- 
pass themselves, as we go on, but to be, 
as Emerson was, is absolute and com- 
plete existence. 


and 


Agassiz was, of all our company, the 
acknowledged Master, loved by all, even 
to the unlettered woodsmen who ran to 
meet his service. He was the largest in 
personality and in universality of know- 
ledge of all the men I have ever known. 
did per- 
sonally can conceive the hold he had 
on those who came into relations with 
him. 


No one who not know him 


His vast knowledge of scientific 
facts, and his ready command of them 
for all educational purposes, his enthu- 
siasm for science and the diffusion of 
it, even his fascinating way of imparting 
it to others, had even less to do with his 
popularity than the magnetism of his 
presence, and the sympathetic faculty 
which enabled him to find at once the 
plane on which he should meet every one 
with whom he had to deal. Of his scien- 
tific position I cannot speak, though I can 
see that his was the most powerful of 
the scientific influences of that epoch in 
America. When we were traveling it 
was always in my boat, and we moved 
as his investigations prompted, wherever 
there seemed to be a promise of some 
addition to his collections. We dredged 
and netted water and air wherever we 
went; and of course there arose a certain 
kind of intimacy, which was partly that 
of a camaraderie in which we were ap- 
proximately equals, that of the back- 
wood life in which I was, if a compari- 
son were to be made, the superior, and 
partly that of teacher and pupil; for, 
with trifling attainments, I had the pas- 
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sion of scientific acquisition, and all that 
Agassiz needed to open the store of his 
knowledge was the willingness of an- 
other to learn. 

The career of Professor Jeffries Wy- 
man, the associate of Agassiz in the 
university, and one of the doctors of 
our company, was cut short by his pre- 
death. The 


science can never be estimated ; for his 


mature loss to American 
mind was of that subtle and inductive 
nature which is needed for such a study, 
fine to poetic delicacy, penetrating with 
all the acumen of a true scientific im- 
agination, but modest to excess, and per- 
sonally so attached to Agassiz that he 
would with reluctance give expression to 
a difference from him; but that he did 
differ was no occasion for abatement of 
their mutual regard. _Wyman’s was the 
poetry of scientific research, Agassiz’s 
its prose, and they offered a remarkable 
example of the mental antithesis from 
which, had Wyman lived, so much might 
have been expected through their associa- 
Wyman had all the deli- 
acy of a fine feminine organization, 


tion in study. 


wedded, unfortunately, to a fragile con- 
stitution, but the friendship he held for 
the robust and dominating character of 
the great Switzer was to the utmost recip- 
rocated. And Agassiz’s disposition was 
as generous as large. The rancor which 
was shown him by some of his opponents 
never disturbed his serenity an instant, 
for of the world’s opinion of him and his 
ideas, even when the ‘“ world” was sci- 
entific, he never took account other than 
to regret that science was the loser by 
running off on what he considered side 
issues. We had much conversation on 
the question of evolution and allied top- 
ies, in which my part was naturally that 
of listener and only occasional question- 
er, and I remember the warm apprecia- 
tion he always expressed for Darwin and 
his researches, for his fineness of obser- 
vation and scientific honesty. He re- 
garded the widespread acceptance of the 
theory of natural selection as one of the 
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epidemics which have swept the scientific 
world from time to time, and looked with 
absolute serenity to the return of science 
one day to the conception of creation by 
design. 

I am neither qualified nor disposed to 
pass judgment on Agassiz as a scientist, or 
to institute any kind of comparison of his 
relative authority, and probably the time 
is far away at which his comparative em- 
inence can be estimated impartially. I 
have only to do with his personality as it 
appeared to me in our relations, and to put 
on record my impression of the great, 
OF his un- 
bounded generosity and indifference to 
personal advantage everybody who came 
in contact with him was witness. He re- 
fused all offers of personal emolument, 


lovable, magnanimous man. 


and spent his surplus earnings for the 
aggrandizement of the great natural his- 
tory museum he founded at Cambridge. 
The propositions of the Emperor Napo- 
leon II]. he had declined with thanks 
and without a regret; he had come to 
America to study natural history, and 
did not propose to be diverted from this 
purpose. Toa lecture agent who offered 
him avery large sum to deliver a course 
of lectures in the principal cities of the 
Union, he replied that he had no time 
to make money; and he died of over- 
work, insatiate in the pursuit of the 
completion of his museum and the clas- 
sification of his observations. 

One of the personal traits which most 
impressed me in him, at the time when 
he was being shamefully attacked by the 
small dogs of the antagonistic party, was 
that he never exhibited the slightest dis- 
position to belittle those who differed 
from him, or to disparage the merits of 
another scientist. Theological contro- 
versies never reached him ; I have heard 
him say that he thought the first chap- 
ter of Genesis a true record of the order 
of creation, but as to all the Seripture 
that followed he was indifferent. He 
spoke with pain of the animosity shown 
him by a Swiss associate in his glacial 
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investigations and who had once been 
his warm advocate, but there was no bit- 
terness in his manner. I am convinced 
that there was no bitterness in him, and 
that all personal feeling was overpowered 
and minimized by his absolute devotion 
to scientific truth. His influence even 
on the business men of the city of Bos- 
ton and the legislature of the state of 
Massachusetts was the most remarka- 
ble phenomenon of the kind ever wit- 
nessed in that frugal and matter-of-fact 
community ; for he had only to announce 
that he wanted for his museum or depart- 
ment in the university a donation or an 
appropriation, to obtain either, so abso- 
lutely recognized was his unselfish devo- 
tion to science by all classes. Even men 
who had no interest in physical science 
took it into consideration on account of 
him, carried away by his enthusiastic 
advocacy of its advancement. ‘The re- 
ligious world forgot its indignation at his 
repudiation of Adam in the refuge it 
found in his affirmation of a Supreme 
Intelligence as Creator of all things. A 
sudden shadow fell on our community 
at his unexpected death, and the general 
grief told of the hold he had on the en- 
tire nation. ‘The mourning extended far 
beyond the circle of personal acquaint- 
ance with Agassiz. 

The third magnate of our club was 
Lowell, with whose personality the world 
at large is already well acquainted. In 
his own day and presence, it was impos- 
sible to form a satisfactory personal judg- 
ment of him, and even now, through 
the perspective of the years since he 
died, it is out of the question for me 
to pronounce a dispassionate judgment. 
Of all that New England world, so hos- 
pitable, so brotherly to me that if I had 
been born in Cambridge it could hardly 
have been so kind, Lowell and Norton 
were those who most made my welcome 
free from any embarrassment to myself. 
Norton, almost exactly my contemporary, 
is still living, and which of us two shall 
say the last word for the other is on the 
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lap of the gods, but in the Adirondack 
Club life he does not appear. No kind- 
er or wiser friend have I ever had. 
Himself the son of one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the great Unitarian lead- 
ers of liberal New England, his broad 
common-sense views of sectarian ques- 
tions first widened my religious horizon, 
emancipated me from the tithes of mint 
and cummin, and helped me to see the 
value of observances ; and his hand was 
always held out to me in those straitened 
moments in which my impulsive and ill- 
regulated manner of life continually 
landed me. I shall not disturb the se- 
renity of his old age by the indiscreet 
garrulity of mine. But the brother- 
hood between him and Lowell brought 
our lives together, and Lowell was the 
pole to which both our needles swung. 
Norton’s delicate health made it impos- 
sible for him to take part in the excur- 
sions made by the club, though he was 
enrolled as a member. 

Of Lowell much has been said by 
many people, some of whom were less, 
and others, perhaps, better acquainted 
with him than I was; but I at least ean 
speak of him without restraint other 
than that which love and gratitude im- 
pose. And to-day, more than forty 
years since I found his friendship what 
it ever remained, the judgment I formed 
of him at first acquaintance comes up 
again in one point dominant. He seemed 
to me a man whom good fortune, and 
especially the favor of society, had pre- 
vented from filling the réle that fate had 
intended for him. There was in not a 
few of his poems the promise of reach- 
ing a height only attainable by a man 
who climbs light. There was in him 
the possible making of a great reformer, 
an evangelist. All through his early 
poems runs the thread of a fine morality, 
the perception of the highest obligations 
of religion and philanthropy, the defense 
of the weak and oppressed, the succor 
of the poor, —in fine, the creed of a 
practical religion which would seem to 
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require its adherent to go into the slums 
and out on the highways to carry out his 
convictions in acts. In the warfare he 
waged on slavery, when the anti-slavery 
“ause was very unpopular, and in the case 
of Garrison and others brought on its ad- 
vocates continual danger and occasional 
violence, Lowell was unsparing in the 
denunciation of the national sin; but 
whether because the anti-abolition pub- 
lic which ruled Boston thought denunci- 
ation in form of verse had no practical 
force, or because the personal fascination 
the man always exercised was such as to 
disarm hostility, it happened that he was 
never made the subject of aggression. 

There was a gracious indolence in him, 
an imperturbable serenity which made 
proclamation in advance of a truce to 
all forms of brute collision. No doubt 
if they had hunted him out for a victim 
of the political animosity which led to 
so many tragedies in the early days of 
our anti-slavery agitations, he would have 
stood up to the stake as readily as one of 
the martyrs of old; but the man’s nature 
was repugnant to discords, and shrank 
from combats ruder than those of the 
printing press. All through his career, 
the religion of humanity is put forward 
with point and persistence, and the finest 
of distinctions in morality are main- 
tained, — the so constantly ignored vital 
difference between the deed and its mo- 
tive, as in Sir Launfal : — 


“The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’s need ; 
Not what we give, but what we share, — 
For the gift without the giver is bare ; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds 
three, — 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me ;” 


so that one might have expected from 
him the life of a social reformer, so keen- 
ly does he feel the outrages of civiliza- 
tion. But, possibly from the fact that 
in those days human slavery in our coun- 
try summed up all villainies and crimes, 
and in the war against that he threw all 
his surplus energy, he never took part in 
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the crusade then beginning against the 
more familiar iniquities nearer home. 
But in his constitution there was, I think, 
another reason why the author of Sir 
Launfal, Hunger and Cold, The Land- 
lord, and The Search should not have em- 
ulated Howard or Mrs. Fry, and have 
gone into the realms of destitution to re- 
lieve its wrongs. He was extremely fas- 
tidious, and anything that offended his 
taste by vulgarity or crudeness repelled 
him with such force that the work of prac- 
tical philanthropy would have been im- 
possible to his temperament. The indo- 
lence I have above spoken of — and which 
must not be confounded with slothful- 
ness, but is, as the true meaning of the 
word indicates, the following the dic- 
tates of the temperament, whether in ac- 
tivity or rest — led him to contemplation 
‘rather than to action. The finest and 
most exalted passages of his work were 
not so fine and exalted as his personality, 
— he was better than 


anything he ever 


‘wrote ; and what he wrote was only the 


overflow of a mind which never needed 
The 


fascination, the subtle personal glamour 


a stimulus to divine cogitation. 


he unconsciously threw over those who 
same in true contact with him, made 
them always expect more than he ac- 
complished, for in that there was not 
even the stimulus of ambition. What 
he did was done with the spontaneous- 
ness of the wind or thesunshine. If he 
had a vanity, it was to be in all points 
accoutred for his place in society ; but 
even this was so lightly held that few 
knew him well enough to see it, and it 
was never a motive power in him. 

I have always felt that if he had been 
a poor man, compelled to work for his 
daily bread, he would have occupied a 
larger place in the world of letters. I 
have elsewhere alluded to his going to 
Europe to complete the preparations to 
enter upon his professorship, and when 
he came back from this voyage he said 
to me, “I must study yet a good deal 
before I attempt to produce anything 
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more.” 


In the succeeding years he la- 
bored very hard in his professorial work, 
which was perhaps not favorable to his 
advancement as an author, though it cer- 
tainly gave more solidity in the produc- 
tion of those years which intervened be- 
tween his simpler life and his diplomatic 
eareer. His lectures before the students 
and the public — for the popularity of 
Lowell as a lecturer was immense — so- 
lidified an education which, as he him- 
self humorously avowed, was often broken 
by freaks of irrepressible youthful spirit. 
The saddening and indelible effects of 
the war had so modified his character 
for the graver and more profound that I 
agree with those of his friends who con- 
sider his entry into the diplomatic career 
as a misfortune for American letters, and 
that his mind flowed to waste in those 
later years. Nor was he at home in 
diplomacy, — it was a reversal of all the 
conditions of his habitual existence; but 
it flattered his amour propre that the 
country should recognize the part he 
had taken in the cultivation of the anti- 
slavery sentiment of the nation. His so- 
cial gifts were very great, and his patri- 
otic pride intensified the pleasure of his 
successes in a line of life which was real- 
ly secondary in his nature. In those years 
of his diplomatic life we saw little of each 
other. Our intimate intercourse was sus- 
pended by my going to Europe in 1859. 
We were nearest each other in our Adi- 
rondack life, in which he had all the zest 
of a boy. He was the soul of the merri- 
ment of the company, fullest of witti- 
cisms, keenest in appreciation of the lib- 
erty of the occasion and the genius loci. 
One sees through all his nature-poetry 
the traces of the heredity of the first set- 
tler, the keen enjoyment of the New Eng- 
land farmhouse and the brightness and 
newness of the villages, so crude to the 
tastes founded in the picturesqueness of 
the Old World. Not even Emerson, 
with all his indifference to the mere form 
of things, took to unimproved and un- 
civilized nature as Lowell did, and his 
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free delight in the Wilderness was a 
thing to remember, and perhaps by none 
so fully appreciated as by me, to whom 
it was a satisfactory motive for living. 

Of the rest of our company in that 
famous old camp by “ Follansbee Wa- 
ter,” there is little more to be said which 
will interest others or recall names known 
to the world. I painted a study of the 
camp and its inhabitants, with the inten- 
tion of making from it, at a future time, 
a picture which should commemorate the 
meeting ; but owing to changes in my 
plans it remained a study, and was pur- 
chased by Judge Hoar, the most emi- 
nent of my companions still to be de- 
scribed. He had been a justice of the 
Superior Court of Massachusetts, a man 
as well known for his intellectual fibre 
and sympathy with letters as for his ju- 
dicial abilities. He was one of the most 
brilliant members of the Saturday Club, 
of which ours might be considered the 
offspring and succursal. He had a most 
spontaneous and electric wit, whose sal- 
lies burst in the merriment of our al 
fresco camp dinners with the flash and 
surprise of rockets, and sometimes left 
behind them the perfume of erudition as 
those of no other in the company, save 
perhaps Lowell. In my study the party is 
divided in the habit of the morning oc- 
cupations: Lowell, Hoar, Binney, Wood- 
man, and myself are engaged in firing at 
the target ; Agassiz and Wyman are dis- 
secting a trout on a tree stump, while 
Holmes and Dr. Howe watch the opera- 
tion; but Emerson, recognizing himself 
as neither a marksman nor a scientist, is 
in a position between the two groups, and, 
pilgrim staff in hand, watches the marks- 
men, with a slight preference of them to 
the others. My own figure I painted 
from a photograph, the company insist- 
ing on my putting myself in ; but it was 
ill done, for I could never paint from a 
photograph. 

When the company left me I returned 
to my painting, and remained in camp 
as long as the weather permitted. On 
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my return to Cambridge I became af- 
fianced to Miss Mack, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Dr. Mack, with whom I had board- 
ed while I was occupied painting the va- 
rious pictures of the oaks at Waverley. 
The meeting of the Adirondack Club 
the following year was a most successful 
one, and when it was over, and I was 
left alone to my painting, I selected a 
subject in which, for the first time, I in- 
troduced a dramatic element. I sup- 
posed that a hunter and a buck had had 
a hand-to-horn fight, and during it had 
fallen together over a ledge of rocks, at 
the bottom of which both lay dead. A 
perpendicular ledge of granite, about 
twenty feet high, mosses and ferns cling- 
ing in its erevices, overhanging a level 
space covered with a heavy growth of 
luxuriant furnished the back- 
There I laid the first large 
buck I killed, and painted him with ex- 


fern, 
ground. 


treme care, and then painted my guide, 
with his arms locked in the antlers of 
the deer. The hour was the late after- 
noon, when the red sunlight slanted 
through the trees and fell in broken 
masses on the face of the cliff, catching 
the leaves here and there in its path. 
All this and as much of the details of the 
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Tue day was red-cherry day, the 20th 
of the month. Onee in the hill country, 
the train ran hour after hour through a 
world of shrubs and small trees, loaded 
every one with white blossoms. Their 
I should not have 
believed there were so many in all New 
Hampshire. 


number was amazing. 


The snowy branches fairly 
whitened the woods; as if all the red- 
cherry trees of the country round about 
were assembled along the railroad track 
festival. The spectacle 
— for it was nothing less —-made me 


to celebrate a 


May in Franconia. 


forest as the time permitted were paint- 
ed carefully from the scene. I worked 
on the picture for about two months, my 
canvas being twenty-five by thirty inches, 
till the lake began to freeze and the snow 
fell. ‘The thermometer was about zero 
Fahrenheit before I broke off, in No- 
vember. I never enjoyed so entirely 
the forest life as that autumn. I had 
laid a line of sable traps for miles through 
the woods, and caught several prime sa- 
ble which I intended as a present to my 
fiancée, and the long walks in the abso- 
lute silence of the great forest, the snow- 
fall, and the gorgeous autumn were more 
fascinating than ever before. It was 
with the greatest reluctance that I obeyed 
the necessity to return to the state of 
civilization, and took leave of that most 
charming retreat of the natural man 
from the artificial life. 

That was my last serious experience 
of woodland life. ‘The uneasy and thrift- 
less spirit which drove me out, like the 
possessed of the Seripture, to wander in 
strange places at times, again drove me, 
that winter, to England, putting, as it 
happened, against my intention or pre- 
vision, an end to the American period of 
my life. 

William James Stillman. 
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think of the annual dogwood display as 
I had witnessed it in the Alleghanies 
and further south. I remembered, too, 
a similar New England pageant of some 
years ago; a thing of annual occurrence, 
of course, but never seen by me before 
or since. Then it happened that I came 
down from Vermont (this also was in 
May) just at the time when the shad- 
Like the 
wild red-cherry trees, as I saw them 
now, they seemed to fill the world. Such 


bushes were in their glory. 


miles on miles of a floral panorama are 
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among the memorable delights of spring 
travel. 

For the cherry’s sake I was glad that 
my leaving home had been delayed a 
week or two beyond my first intention ; 
though I thought then, as I do still, that 
an earlier start would have shown me 
something more of real spring among 
the mountains, which, after all, was what 
I had come out to see. 

The light showers through which I 
drove over the hills from Littleton were 
gone before sunset, and as the twilight 
deepened I strolled up the Butter Hill 
road as far as the grove of red pines, 
just to feel the ground under my feet 
and to hear the hermit thrushes. How 
divinely they sang, one on either side of 
the way, voice answering to voice, the 
very soul of music, out of the darkening 
woods! I agree with a friendly corre- 
spondent who wrote me, the other day, 
fresh from a summer in Franee, that the 
nightingale is no such singer. I have 
never heard the nightingale, but that 
does not alter my opinion. Formerly I 
wished that the hermit, and all the rest 
of our woodland thrushes, would practice 
a longer and more continuous strain. 
Now [ think differently ; for I see now 
that what I looked upon as a blemish is 
really the perfection of art. Those brief, 
deliberate phrases, breaking one by one 
out of the silence, lift the soul higher 
than any smooth-flowing warble could 
possibly do. Worship has no gift of 
long - breathed fluency. If she speaks 
at all, it is in the way of ejaculation. 
“Therefore let thy words be few,” said 
the Preacher, —a text which is only a 
modern Hebrew version of what the 
hermit thrush has been saying here in 
the White Mountains for ten thousand 
years. 

One of the principal glories of Fran- 
conia is the same in spring as in autumn, 
—the colors of the forest. There is no 
describing them: greens and reds of all 
tender and lovely shades ; not to speak 
of the exquisite haze-blue, or blue-purple, 


which mantles the still budded woods on 
the higher slopes. For the reds I was 
quite unprepared. ‘They have never 
been written about, so far as I know, 
doubtless because they have never been 
seen. The scribbling tourist is never 
here till long after they are gone. In 
fact, I stayed late enough, on my present 
visit, to see the end of them. I knew, 
of course, that young maple leaves, like 
old ones, are of a ruddy complexion ; 
but somehow I had never considered that 
the massing of the trees on hillsides 
would work the same gorgeous, spec- 
tacular effect in spring as in autumn, — 
broad patches of splendor hung aloft, 
a natural tapestry, for the eye to feast 
upon. Not that May is as gaudy as 
September. ‘There are no brilliant yel- 
lows, and the reds are many shades less 
fiery than autumn furnishes ; but what 
is lacking in intensity is more than made 
up in delicacy, as the bloom of youth is 
fairer than any hectic flush. The glory 
passed, as I have said. Before the 1st 
of June it had deepened, and then dis- 
appeared; but the sight of it was of 
itself enough to reward my journey. 
The clouds returned after the rain, 
and my first forenoon was spent under 
an uinbrella on the Bethlehem plateau, 
not so much walking as standing about ; 
now in the woods, now in the sandy 
road, now in the dooryard of an empty 
house. It was Sunday; the rain, quiet 
and intermittent, rather favored musie ; 
and all in all, things were pretty much 
to my mind, — plenty to see and hear, yet 
all of a sweetly familiar sort, such as 
one hardly thinks of putting into a note- 
book. Why record, as if it could be 
forgotten or needed to be remembered, 
the lisping of happy chickadees or the 
whistle of white-throated sparrows? Or 
why speak of shad-blow and gold-thread, 
or even of the lovely painted trilliums, 
with their three daintily crinkled petals, 
streaked with rose-purple? The trilli- 
ums, indeed, well deserved to be spoken 
of : so bright and bold they were ; every 
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blossom looking the sun squarely in the 
face, — in great contrast with the pale 
and bashful wake-robin, which I find (by 
searching for it) in my own woods. One 
after another I gathered them (pulled 
them, to speak with poetic literalness), 
each fresher and handsomer than the one 
before it, till the white stems made a 
handful. 

“Oh,” said a man on the piazza, as I 
returned to the hotel, “1 see you have 
nosebleed.” I was putting my hand to 
my pocket, wondering why I should have 
been taken so childishly, when it came 
over me what he meant. He was look- 
ing at the trilliums, and explained, in 
answer to a question, that he had always 
heard them called “ nosebleed.”” Some- 
where, then,—I omitted to inquire 
where, — this is their “ vulgar” name. 
In Franconia the people call them “ Ben- 
jamins,” which has a pleasant Biblical 
sound, — better than ‘‘ nosebleed,”’ at all 
events, — though to my thinking “ tril- 
lium” is preferable to either of them, 
both for sound and for sense. People 
cry out against “Latin names.” But 
why is Latin worse than Hebrew? And 
who could ask anything prettier or easier 


geranium, anemone, and 


than trillium, g 


hepatica ? 

The next morning I set out for Echo 
Lake. At that height, in that hollow 
among the mountains, the 
still be young. There, if anywhere, I 
should find the early violet and the trail- 
ing mayflower. And whatever I found, 
or did not find, at the end of the way, I 
should have made another ascent of the 
dear old Notch road, every rod of it the 
pleasanter for happy memories. I had 
never traveled it in May, with the glossy- 
leaved clintonia yet in the bud, and the 
broad, grassy golf links above the Profile 
House farm all frosty with houstonia 
bloom. And many times as I had been 
over it, I had never known till now that 
rhodera stood along its very edge. To- 
day, with the pink blossoms brightening 
the crooked, leafless, knee-high stems, 


season imust 
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not even my eyes could miss it. Our one 
small pear-leaved willow, near the foot 
of Hardscrabble, was in flower, its ma- 
roon leaves partly grown. Well I re- 
membered the June morning when I 
lighted upon it, and the interest shown 
by the senior botanist of our little com- 
pany when I reported the discovery, at 
the dinner table. He went up that very 
afternoon to see it for himself; and year 
after year, while he lived, he watched 
over it, more than once cautioning the 
road-menders against its destruction. 
How many times he and I have stopped 
beside it, on our way up and down! 
The “ Torrey willow ” he always called 
it, stroking my vanity ; and [ liked the 
word. 

Now a chipmunk speaks to me, as I 
pass; it is not his fault, nor mine either, 
perhaps, that I do not understand him ; 
and now, hearing a twig snap, I glance 
up in time to see a woodchuck scuttling 
out of sight under the high, overhanging 
bank. So he is a dweller in these upper 
mountain woods!? I should have thought 
him too nice an epicure to feel himself 
at home in such diggings. But who 
knows? Perhaps he finds something 
hereabout — wood-sorrel or what not — 
that is more savory even than young 
clover leaves and early garden sauce. 
From somewhere on my right comes the 
sweet — honey-sweet — warble of a rose- 
breasted grosbeak ; and almost over ny 
head, at the topmost point of a tall spruce, 
sits a Blackburnian warbler, doing his lit- 
tle utmost to express himself. His pitch 
is as high as his perch, and his tone, pure 
z, is like the finest of wire. Another 
water bar surmounted, and a baybreast 
sings, and lets me see him, —a bird I 
always love to look at, and a song that 
I always have to learn anew, partly be- 
sause I hear it so seldom, partly because 
of its want of individuality: a single 
hurried phrase, pure 2 like the Black- 

1 Yes, he has even been seen (and “taken”’), 


so I am told, at the summit of Mount Washing- 
ton. 
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burnian’s, and of the same wire-drawn 
tenuity. ‘These warblers are poor hands 
at warbling, but they are musical to the 
eye. By this rule, —if throats were 
made to be looked at, and judged by the 
feathers on them, — the Blackburnian 
might challenge comparison with any 
singer under the sun. 

As the road ascends, the aspect of 
things grows more and more springlike, 
—or less and less summerlike. Black- 
birch catkins are just beginning to fall, 
and a little higher, not far from the 
Bald Mountain path, I notice a sugar 
maple still hanging full of pale, straw- 
colored tassels, — encouraging signs to 
a man who was becoming apprehensive 
lest he had arrived too late. 

Then, as I pass the height of land 
and begin the gentle descent into the 
Notch, fronting the white peak of La- 
fayette and the black face of Eagle 
Cliff, I am aware of a strange sensation, 
as if I had stepped into another world: 
bare, leafless woods and sudden blank 
silence. All the way hitherto birds 
have been singing on either hand, my 
ear picking out the voices one by one, 
while flies and mosquitoes have buzzed 
continually about my head ; here, all in 
a moment, not a bird, not an insect, — 
a stillness like that of winter. Minute 
after minute, rod after rod, and not a 
breath of sound, — not so much as the 
stirring of a leaf. I could not have be- 
lieved such a transformation possible. It 
isuncanny. Iwalkasinadream. The 
silence lasts for at least a quarter of a 
mile. Then a warbler breaks it for an 
instant, and leaves it, if possible, more 
absolute than before. I am going south- 
ward, and downhill; but I am going 
into the Notch, into the very shadow of 
the mountains, where Winter makes his 
last rally against the inevitable. 

And yes, here are some of the early 
flowers I have come in search of: the 
dear little yellow violets, whose glossy, 
round leaves, no more than half-grown 
as yet, seem to love the very border of 
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asnowbank. Here, too, is a most flour- 
ishing patch of spring-beauties, and an- 
other of adder’s-tongue, — dog-tooth vio- 
let, so called. Of the latter there must 
be hundreds of acres in Franconia. I 
have seen the freckled leaves every- 
where, and now and then a few belated 
blossoms. Here I have it at its best, 
the whole bed thick with buds and fresh- 
ly blown flowers. But the round-leaved 
violet is what I am chiefly taken with. 
The very type and pattern of modesty, 
I am ready to say. The spring-beauty 
masses itself; and though every blos- 
som, if you look at it, is a miracle of 
delicacy, — lustrous pink satin, with 
veinings of a deeper shade, — it may 
fairly be said to make a show. But the 
violets, scattered, and barely out of the 
ground, must be sought after one by one. 
So meek, and yet so bold ! — part of the 
beautiful vernal paradox, that the lowly 
and the frail are the first to venture. 

As I come down to the lakeside, — 
making toward the lower end, whither 
I always go, because there the railroad 
is least obtrusively in sight and the moun- 
tains are faced to the best advantage, 
— two or three solitary sandpipers flit 
before me, tweeting and bobbing, and a 
winter wren (invisible, of course) sings 
from a thicket at my elbow. A jolly 
songster he is, with the clearest and fin- 
est of tones —a true fife —and an ir- 
resistible accent and rhythm. A bird 
by himself. This fellow hurries and 
hurries (am I wrong in half remember- 
ing a line by some poet about a bird 
that “hurries and precipitates” ?), till 
the tempo becomes too much for him ; 
the notes can no longer be taken, and, 
like a boy running down too steep a hill, 
he finishes with a slide. I think of 
those pianoforte passages which the 
most lightninglike of performers — Pa- 
derewski himself — are reduced to play- 
ing ignominiously with the back of one 
finger. I know not their technical name, 
if they have one, — finger-nail runs, per- 
haps. I remember, also, Thoreau’s de- 
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scription of a song heard in Tucker- 
man’s Ravine and here in the Franconia 
Notch. He could 
author of it, but pretty certainly it was 
the winter wren. 


never discover the 


“Most peculiar and 
memorable,” he pronounces it, like a 
‘‘ fine corkscrew stream issuing with in- 
cessaint tinkle from a cork.’ ‘ Tinkle” 
is exactly the word. Trust Thoreau to 
find that, though he could not find the 
singer. If the thrushes are left out of 
the account, there is no voice in the 
mountains that I am gladder to hear. 

Near the outlet of the lake, in a shaded 
hollow, lies a deep snowbank, and not 
far away the ground is matted with 
trailing arbutus, still in plentiful bloom. 
One of the most attractive things here 
is the few - flowered shadbush (Ame- 
lanchier oligocarpa). The common A. 
Canadensis grows near by; and it is 
astonishing how unlike the two species 
look, although the difference (the visible 
difference, I mean) is all in the arrange- 
ment of the flowers, — clustered in one 
case, separately disposed in the other. 
To-day the “average observer” would 
look twice before suspecting any close 
relationship between them; a week or 
two hence he would look a dozen times 
With 
them, as with the red cherry, it is the 
blossom that makes the bush. 


before remarking any distinction. 


So much for my first May morning 
on the Notch road and by the lake: a 
few particulars caught in passing, to be 
taken for what they are, 





“Samples and sorts, not for themselves alone, 
but for their atmosphere.”’ 


In the afternoon I went over into the 


1 So I was relieved to find all the Franconia 
white - throated sparrows introducing their 
sets of triplets with two — not three — longer 
single notes. That was how I had always 
whistled the tune; and I had been astonished 
and grieved to see it printed in musical nota- 
tion by Mr. Cheney, and again by Mr. Chap- 
man, with an introductory measure of three 
notes: as if it were to go, “ Old Sam, Sam Pea- 


“nhessee s 


"rpanconia. 


Landaff Valley, having in mind a rest- 
ful, level-country stroll, with a view es- 
pecially to the probable presence of Ten- 
nessee warblers in that quarter. One 
or two had been singing constantly near 
the hotel for two days (ever since my 
arrival, that is), and Sunday I had heard 
another beside the Bethlehem road. 
Whether they were migrants only, or 
had settled in Franconia for the season, 
they ought, it seemed to me, to be found 
also in the big Landaff larch swamp, 
where we had seen them so often in 
As I 
had heard the song but once since that 
time, I was naturally disposed to make 
the most of the present opportunity. 

I turned in at the old hay barn, — 
one of my favorite resorts, where I have 
seen many a pretty bunch of autumnal 
transients, —and sure enough, a Ten- 


June, ten or twelve years ago. 


, 


voice was one of the first to 

This fellow sang as a Ten- 
nessee ought to sing, I said to myself. 
By which I meant that his song was 
clearly made up of three parts, just as 
I had kept it in memory ; whereas the 
birds near the hotel, as well as the one 
on the Bethlehem road, divided theirs 
but once. No great matter, somebody 
will say ; but a self-respecting man likes 
to have his recollections justified, even 
about trifles, particularly when he has 
confided them to print.? 


greet me. 


The swamp had begun well with its 
old eulogist ; but better things were in 
store. I passed an hour or more in the 
woods, for the most part sitting still 
(which is pretty good after-dinner orni- 
thology), and had just taken the road 
again when a bevy of talkative chicka- 
dees came straggling down the rim of 


body, Peabody, Peabody,” instead of, as I re- 
membered it, and as reason dictated, “ Old Sam 
Peabody, Peabody, Peabody.” I am not inti- 
mating that Mr. Cheney and Mr. Chapman 
are wrong, but that my own recollection was 
right, —a very different matter, as my pre- 
sent experience with Tennessee warblers was 
sufficient to show. 
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the swamp, flitting from one tree to an- 
other, —a morsel here and a morsel 
there, — after their usual manner while 
on the march. Now, then, for a few 
migratory warblers, which always may 
be looked for in such company. 

True to the word, my glass was hard- 





ly in play before a baybreast showed 
himself, in magnificent plumage ; then 
came a Blackburnian, also in high fea- 
ther, handsomer even than the baybreast, 
but less of a rarity; and then, all in a 
flash, I eaught a glimpse of some bright- 
colored, black-and-yellow bird that, al- 
most certainly, from an indefinable some- 
thing half seen about the head, could not 
be a magnolia. ‘That should be a 
Cape May!” I said aloud to myself. 
Even as I spoke, however, he was out of 
sight. 
keep abreast of the flock, which moved 
much too rapidly for my comfort. Again 
I saw what might have been the Cape 


Down the road I went, trying to 


May, but again there was nothing like 
certainty. And again Tlosthim. With 
the trees so thick, and the birds so small 
and so active, it was impossible to do bet- 
ter. [had missed my chance, I thought ; 
but just then something stirred among 
the leaves of a fir tree close by me, on 
the very edge. of the swamp, and the 
next moment a bird stepped upon the 
outermost twig, as near me as he could 
get, and stood there fully displayed: a 
splendid Cape May, in superb color, my 
first New England specimen. ‘“ Look 
at me,” he said. “ This is for your bene- 
fit.’ And I looked with both eyes. 
Who would not be an ornithologist, with 
sights like this to reward him ? 

The procession moved on, by the air 
line, impossible for me to follow. The 
Cape May, of course, had departed with 
the rest. So I assumed, — without war- 
rant, as will presently appear. But I 
had no quarrel with Fate. For a plod- 
ding, wingless creature, long accustomed 
to his disabilities, I was being handsome- 
ly used. The soul is always seeking new 
things, says a celebrated French philoso- 
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pher, and is always pleased when it is 
shown more than it had hoped for. This 
is preéminently true of rare warblers. 
Now I would cross the bridge, walk 
once more under the arch of willows, — 
happy that I could walk, being a man 
only, — and back to the village again by 
the upperroad. Fora half mile on that 
road the prospect is such that no mortal 
need desire a better one. 

First, however, I must train my glass 
upon a certain dark object out in the 
meadow, to see whether it was a stump 
(it was motionless enough for one, but 
I did n’t remember it there) or a wood- 
chuck. It turned out to be a wood- 
chuck, erect upon his haunches, his fore 
paws lifted in an attitude of devotion. 
The sight was common just now in all 
Franconia grassland, no matter in what 
direction my jaunts took me. And al- 
ways the attitude was the same, as if now 
were the ground-hog’s Lent. ‘“ Watch 
and pray” is his motto; and he thrives 
upon it like a monk. Though the legis- 
lature sets a price on his head, he keeps 
in better flesh than the average legisla- 
tor. Well done, say I. May his shadow 
never grow less! [ like him, as [ like 
Health and long life to both 
of them, — wildings that will not be put 
down nor driven into the outer wilder- 
ness, be the hand of civilization never so 
hostile. They were here before man 
came, and will be here, it is most like- 
ly, after he is gone; unless, as the old 
planet’s fires go out, man himself be- 
I have heard a 
hunted woodchuck, at bay in a stone 
wall, gnashing his teeth against a dog ; 
and I have seen a mother woodchueck 
with a litter of young ones playing about 
her as she lay at full length sunning her- 
self, the very picture of maternal satis- 
faction: and my belief is that wood- 
chucks have as honest a right as most 
of us to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

As I walked under the willows, — 
empty to-day, though I remembered more 


the crow. 


comes a hibernator. 
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than one happy occasion when, in better 
company, I had found them alive with 
wings, —I paused to look through the 
branches at a large hawk and a few 
glossy-backed barn swallows quartering 
over the meadow. Then, all at once, 
there fell on my ears a shower of bobo- 
link notes, and the birds, twenty or more 
together, dropped into the short grass 
before me. 
male. 

A strange custom it is, this Quakerish 
separation of the sexes. It must be the 
females’ work, I imagine. Modesty and 
bashfulness are feminine traits, — mod- 
esty, bashfulness, and maidenly discre- 
tion. The wise virgin shunneth even 
the appearance of evil. Let the males 
flock by themselves, and travel in ad- 
vance. And the males practice obedi- 
ence, not for virtue’s sake, I guess, but 


Every one of them was a 


of necessity ; encouraged, no doubt, by 
an unquestioning belief that the wise 
virgins will come trooping after, and be 
found scattered conveniently over the 
meadows, each by herself, when the mar- 
riage bell strikes. That blissful hour 
was now close at hand, and my twenty 
gay bachelors knew it. 
them had on his wedding garment. 
wonder they sang. 

It took me a long time to make that 
half mile on the upper road, with the 
narrow, freshly green valley outspread 
just below, the river running through it, 
and beyond a royal horizonful of moun- 


Every bird of 
No 


tains ; some near and green, some far- 
ther away and blue, and some — the 
highest — still with the snow on them : 
Moosilauke, Kinsman, Cannon, Lafay- 
ette, Garfield, the Twins, Washington, 
Clay, Jefferson, and Adams; all per- 
fectly clear, the sky covered with high 
clouds. A sober day it was, sober and 
still, though the bobolinks seemed not so 
to regard it. While I looked at the 
landscape, seating myself now and then 
to enjoy it quietly, I kept an ear open 
for the shout of a pileated woodpecker, 
a wildly musical sound often to be heard 
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on this hillside; but to-day there was 
nothing nearer to it than a crested fly- 
eatcher’s scream, out of the big sugar 
orchard. 

On my way down the hill toward the 
red bridge, I met a man riding in some 
kind of rude contrivance, not to be called 
a wagon or a cart, between two pairs of 
wheels. He lay flat on his back, as in 
a hammock, and, to judge by his tools 
and the mortar on his clothing, must 
have been a mason returning from his 
work. He was “taking it easy,” at all 

We saluted each other, and he 
stopped his horse and sat up. “ You 
used to be round here, did n’t you?” he 
asked. Yes, I said, I had been here a 
good deal, off and on. He thought he 
remembered me. He had noticed me 
getting out of Mr. Prime’s carriage at 
the corner. “ Let ’s see,” he said : “ you 
used to be looking after the birds a good 
deal, didn’t you?” I pleaded guilty, 
and he seemed glad. ‘“ You are well?” 
he added, and drove on. 


events. 


Neither of us 
had said anything in particular, but there 
are few events of the road more to my 
taste than such chance bits of neighborly 
intercourse. ‘The man’s tone and man- 
ner gave me the feeling of real friendli- 
ness. If I had fallen among thieves, I 
confide that he would have been neither 
a priest nor a Levite. May his trowel 
find plenty of work and fair wages. 
This was on May 22. The next three 
days were occupied with all-day excur- 
sions to Mount Agassiz, to Streeter Pond, 
and to Lonesome Lake path. With so 
many hands beckoning to me, the Cape 
May warbler was well-nigh forgotten. 
On the morning of the 26th, however, 
the weather being dubious, I betook my- 
self again to the Landaff swamp, enter- 
ing it, as usual, by the wood road at the 
barn. Many birds were there: a tana- 
ger (uneommon hereabout), olive-sided 
flyeatchers, alder flyeatchers (first seen 
on the 23d, and already abundant), a 
yellow-bellied flycatcher (the recluse of 
the family), magnolia warblers, Can- 
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ada warblers, parula warblers (three 
beautiful species), a Tennessee warbler, 
a Swainson thrush (whistling), a veery 
(snarling), and many more. The Swain- 
son thrush, by the way, although present, 
in small numbers apparently, from May 
22, was not heard to sing a note until 
June 1,—ten days of silence! Yet it 
sings freely on its migration, even as far 
south as Georgia. Close at hand was a 
grouse, who performed again and again 
in what seemed to me a highly original 
manner. First he delivered three or four 
quick beats. ‘Then he rested for a second 
or two, after which he proceeded to drum 
in the ordinary way, beginning with de- 
liberation, and gradually accelerating the 
beats, till the ear could no longer follow 
them, and they became a whir. That 
prelude of four quick, decisive strokes 
was a novelty to my ears, so far as I 
could remember. 

Thad taken my fill of this pleasant cho- 
rus, and was on my way back to the road, 
when suddenly I heard something that 
was better than “ pleasant,’’— a peculiar- 
ly faint and listless four-syllabled warbler 
song, which might be described as a mo- 
notonous zee-zee-zee-zee. The singer was 
not a blackpoll: of that I felt certain on 
the instant. What could it be, then, but 
aCape May? That was a shrewd guess 
(Thad heard the Cape May onee, in Vir- 
ginia, some years before); for presently 
the fellow moved into sight, and I had a 
feast of admiring hin, as he flitted about 
among the fir trees, feeding and singing. 





If he was the one I had seen in the same 
wood on the 22d, he was making a long 
stay. Still I did not venture to think of 
him as anything but a migrant. The 
Tennessee had sung incessantly for five 
days in the Gale River larches near the 
hotel, as already mentioned, and then had 
taken flight. 

The next morning, nevertheless, there 
was nothing for it—few as my days 
were growing — but I must visit the place 
again, on the chance of finding the Cape 
May still there. And he was there; sit- 
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ting, for part of the time, at the very 
tip (on the terminal bud, to speak ex- 
actly) of a pointed fir. There, as else- 
where, he sang persistently, sometimes 
with three zees, sometimes with four, 
but always in an unhurried monotone. 
It was the simplest and most primitive 
kind of music, to say the best of it, — 
many an insect would perhaps have done 
as well; but somehow, with the author 
of it before me, I pronounced it good. 
A Tennessee was close by, and (what I 
particularly enjoyed) a tanager sat in 
the sun on the topmost spray of a tall 
white pine, blazing and singing. “This 
is the sixth day of the Cape May here, 
yet I cannot think he means to summer.” 
So my pencil finished the day’s entry. 

Whatever his intentions, I could not 
afford to spend my whole vacation in 
learning them, and it was not until the af- 
ternoon of the 31st that I went again in 
search of him. Then he gave mean ex- 
citing chase ; for, thank Fortune, a chase 
may be exciting though the bird is not 
a “game bird,” and the man is not a 
gunner. At first, to be sure, the ques- 
tion seemed in a fair way to be quickly 
settled. I was hardly in the swamp be- 
fore I heard the expected zee-zee. The 
bird was still here! But after half a 
dozen repetitions of the strain he fell si- 
lent; and he had not shown himself. 
For a full hour I paced up and down the 
path, within a space of forty rods, fight- 
ing mosquitoes and awake to every sound. 
If the bird was here, I meant to make 
sure of him. This was the tenth day 
since I had first seen him, and to find 
him still present would make it prac- 
tically certain that he was here for the 
season. As for what I had already 
heard, — well, the notes were the Cape 
May’s, fast enough ; but if that were all, 
I should go away and straightway begin 
to question whether my ears had not de- 
ceived me. In matters of this kind, an 
ornithologist walks by sight. 

Once, from farther up the path, I 
heard a voice that might be the one I 
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was listening for; but as I hastened to- 
ward it, it developed into the homely, 
twisting song of a black-and-white creep- 
er. Heard at a sufficient distance, this 
too familiar ditty loses every other one 
of its notes, and is easily mistaken for 
something else, — especially if some- 
thing else happens to be on a man’s 
mind, 





as I had found to my chagrin 
on more than one occasion. Eye and 
ear both are never more liable to mo- 
mentary deception than when they are 
most tensely alert. 

Meanwhile, nothing had been heard 
of the Tennessee, and it became evident 
that he had moved on. The customary 
water thrush was singing at short inter- 
vals ; gayly dressed warblers darted in 
and out of the low evergreens, almost 
brushing my elbows, much to their sur- 
prise; and an olive-sided flycatcher kept 
up a persistent pip-pip. Something was 
troubling his equanimity ; I had no idea 
what. It had been one of my special 
enjoyments, on this vacation trip, to re- 
new my acquaintance with him and his 
humbler relative, the alder flycatcher, — 
the latter a commonplace body, whose 
emphatic qguay-quéer had now become 
The 


olive-side, by the bye, for all his apparent 


one of the commonest of sounds. 


wildness, did not disdain to visit the shade 
trees about the hotel ; and once a eatbird, 
not far off, amused me by whistling a 
most exact reproduction of his breezy 
quit, quee-quée-o. Tf the voice had come 
from a treetop instead of from the depths 
of a low thicket, the illusion would have 
been complete. It is the weakness of 
imitators, always and everywhere, to for- 
get one thing or another. 

Still the bird I was waiting for made 
no sign, and finally I left the swamp and 
started up the road. Possibly he had 
gone in that direction, where I first saw 
him. No, he was not there, and, giving 
over the hunt, I turned back toward the 
village. Then, as I came opposite the 
barn. again, I heard the notes in the old 
place, and hastened up the path. This 
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time I was lucky, for there the bird sat 
on the outermost spray of a fir- tree 
branch. 
attitude. 


It was his most characteristic 
I can see him there now. 
As I quitted the swamp for good, a 
man in a buggy was coming down the 
road. I put on my coat, and as he over- 
took me I said, “ I was putting on my 
coat because I felt sure you would invite 
me to ride.” He smiled, and bade me 
get in; and though he had been going 
only to the post office, he insisted upon 
carrying me to the hotel, a mile beyond. 
Better still, we had a pleasant, human- 
izing talk of a kind to be serviceable to 
a narrow specialist, such as I seemed 
The 
use of tobacco was one of our topics, I 
remember, and the mutual duties of hus- 
bands and wives another. My host had 
seen a good deal of the world, it ap- 


just now in danger of becoming. 


peared, and withal was no little of a phi- 
losopher. I hope it will not sound ego- 
tistical if I say that he gave every sign 
of finding me a capable listener. 

Once more only I saw the Cape May. 
His claim to be accounted a summer 
resident of Franconia was by this time 
moderately well established ; but on my 
last spare afternoon (June 3) I could 
not do less than pay him a farewell visit. 
After looking for him in vain for twenty 
years (I speak as a New Englander), it 
seemed the part of prudence to cultivate 
At the 


entrance to the swamp, therefore, I put 


his acquaintance while I could. 


on my gloves, tied a handkerchief about 
my neck, and broke a stem of meadow- 
sweet for use as a mosquito switch. The 
season was advancing, and field ornitho- 
logy was becoming more and more a bat- 
tle. I walked up the path for the usual 
distance (passing a few lady’s-slippers, 
one of them pure white) without hear- 
ing the voice for which I was listening. 
On the veturn, however, I caught it, or 
something like it. Then, as I went in 
pursuit (a slow process, for caution’s 
sake), the song turned, or seemed to 
turn, into something different, — louder, 
* 
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longer, and faster. Is that the same 
bird, I thought, or another? Whatever 
it was, it eluded my eye, and after a lit- 
tle the voice ceased. I retreated to the 
path, where I could look about me more 
readily and use my switch to better ad- 
yantage, and anon the faint, lazy zee- 
zee-zee was heard again. Zhis was the 
Cape May, at all events. I was sure of 
it. Still I wanted a look. Carefully I 
edged toward the sound, bending aside 
the branches, and all at once a bird flew 
into the spruce over my head. Then 
began again the quicker, four-syllabled 
zip-zip. I craned my neck and fanned 
away mosquitoes, all the while keeping 
my glass in position. A twig stirred. 
Still the bird sang unseen, —the same 
hurried phrase, not quite monotonous, 
since the pitch rose a little on the last 
couplet. That was a suspicious circum- 
stance, and by this time I should not 
have been mightily astonished if a Black- 


burnian had disclosed himself. Another 
twig stirred. Still I could see nothing ; 


and still I fought mosquitoes (a plague 
on them!) and kept my eye steady. 
Then the fellow did again what he had 
done so often, — stepped out upon a ver- 
tical, flat branch, pretty well up, and 
posed there, singing and preening his 
feathers. I could see his yellow breast 
streaked with jet, his black crown, his 
reddish cheeks, with the yellow patch 
behind the rufous, and finally the big 
white blotch on the wing. We have 
lovelier birds, no doubt (the Cape May’s 
colors are a trifle “ splashy ” for a nice 
taste, — for my own taste, I mean to 
say), but few, if any, whose costume is 
more strikingly original. 

I stayed by him till my patience 
failed, the mosquitoes helping to wear 
it out; and all the while he reiterated 
that comparatively lively zip-zip, so very 
different from the listless zee-zee, which 
I had seen him use on previous occa- 


1 [ made a list of fifty odd species heard and 
seen either from my windows or from the piazza, 
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sions, and had heard him use to-day. 
He was singing now, I said to myself, 
more like the bird at Natural Bridge, 
the only other one I had ever heard. It 
was pleasant to find that even this tenth- 
‘ate performer, one of the poorest of a 
poor family, had more than one tune in 
his music box. 

My spring vacation was planned to be 
botanical rather than ornithological ; but 
we are not the masters of our own fate, 
though we sometimes try to think so, 
and my sketch is turning out a bird 
The truth is, I was in 
the birds’ country, and it was the birds’ 
hour. They waked me every morning, — 


piece, after all. 


veeries, bobolinks, vireos, sparrows, and 
what not ;+ and as the day began, so it 
continued. I hope I was not blind to 

I remember at this mo- 
ment how rejoiced I was at coming all 
unexpectedly upon a little bunch of yel- 


other things. 


low lady’s-slippers, — nine blossoms, I 
believe ; rare enough and pretty enough 
to excite the dullest man’s enthusiasm. 
But the fact remains, if comparisons are 
to be insisted upon, that a creature like 
the Cape May warbler has all the beau- 
ty of a flower, with the added charm of 
voice and motion and elusiveness. The 
lady’s-slippers would wait for me, — un- 
less somebody else picked them, — but 
the warbler could be trusted to lead me 
a chase, and give me, as the saying is, a 
run for my money. In other words, he 
was more interesting, and goes better 
into a story. 

My delight in him was the greater 
for a consideration yet to be specified. 
Twelve or thirteen years ago, when a 
party of us were in Franconia in June, 
we undertook a list of the birds of the 
township, —a list which the scientific 
ornithologist of the company afterward 
printed.2 Now, returning to the place 
by myself, it became a point of honor 
with me to imp ove our work by the ad- 
and only for lack of space I would print it 


here. 
2 The Auk, vol. v. p. 151. 
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dition of at least a name or two. And 
the first candidate was the Cape May. 
The second was of a widely different 
sort ; 
though more surprising as a bird of the 
White Mountains than even the Cape 
May. I speak of the wood thrush, the 
most southern member of the noble 
group of singers to which it belongs, — 
the Hylocichle, so called. It is to be 
regretted that we have no collective Eng- 
lish name for them, especially as their 
vocal quality — by which I mean some- 


one of my most familiar friends, 


thing not quite the same as musical abil- 
ity —is such as to set them beyond com- 
parison above all other birds of North 
America, if not of the world. 

My first knowledge of this piece of 
good fortune was on the 29th of May. 
I stood on the Notch railway, intent 
upon a mourning warbler, noting how 
fond of red-cherry trees he and his fel- 
lows seemingly were, when I was star- 
tled out of measure by a wood thrush’s 
voice from the dense maple woods above 
There was time to look for 
him; and happily there was no need. 
He was one of the consummate artists 


me. no 


of his race (among the members of 
which there is great unevenness in this 
regard), possessing all those unmistak- 
able peculiarities which at once distin- 
guish the wood thrush’s song from the 
hermit’s, with which alone a careless lis- 
tener might confound it: the sudden 
drop to a deep contralto (the most glo- 
rious bit of vocalism to be heard in our 
woods), and the tinkle or spray of bell- 
like tones at the other extreme of the 
gamut. As with the Cape May, so with 
him, the question was, Will he stay ? 
Two days later I came down the track 
again. A hermit was in tune, and pre- 
sently a wood thrush joined him. “ His 
tone is fuller and louder than the her- 
mit’s,”’ says my pencil, — flattered, no 
doubt, at finding itself in a position to 
speak a word of momentary positiveness 
touching a question of superiority long 
in dispute, and likely to remain in dis- 
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pute while birds sing and men listen to 
them. A quarter of a mile farther, and 
I came to the sugar grove. Here a sec- 
ond bird was singing, just where I had 
heard him two days before. Him I sat 
down to enjoy; and at that moment, 
probably because he had seen me (and 
had seen me stop), he broke out with 
a volley of those quick, staccato, inimi- 
tably emphatic, whip-snapping calls, — 
pip-pip, — which are more characteristic 
of the species than even the song itself. 
So there were two male wood thrushes, 
and presumably two pairs, in this moun- 
tain-side forest ! 

On the 1st of June I heard the song 
there again, though I was forced to wait 
for it; and three days afterward the 
story was the same. 
looked for nests, but time failed me. 
To the best of my knowledge, the bird 
has never been reported before from the 
White Mountain region, though it is 


I ought to have 


well known to breed in some parts of 
Canada, where I have myself seen it. 

Here, then, were two notable acces- 
sions to our local catalogue. The only 
others (a few undoubted migrants — 
Wilson’s black-cap warbler, the white- 
crowned sparrow, and the solitary sand- 
piper — being omitted) were a single 
meadow lark and asingle yellow-throated 
The lark seemed to be unknown 
to Franconia people, and my specimen 
may have been only a straggler. He 
sang again and again on May 22, but 
I heard nothing from him afterward, 
though I passed the place often. The 
vireo was singing in a sugar grove on 
the 3d of June,—a date on which, ac- 
cidents apart, he should certainly have 
been at home for the summer. 


vireo. 





Because I have had so much to say 
about the Cape May warbler and the 
wood thrush, it is not to be assumed that 
I mean to set them in the first place, 
nor even that I had in them the highest 
pleasure. They surprised me, and sur- 
prise is always more talkative than sim- 
ple appreciation ; but the birds that min- 


ve 
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istered most to my enjoyment were the 
hermit and the veery. The veery is not 
an every-day singer with me at home, 
and the hermit, for some years past, 
has made himself almost a stranger. I 
hardly know which of the two put me 
under the greater obligation. The veery 
sang almost continually, and a good 
veery is a singer almost out of competi- 
tion. His voice lacks the ring of the 
wood thrush’s and the hermit’s ; it never 
dominates the choir; but with the cop- 
pice to itself and the listener close by, 
it has sometimes a quality irresistible ; 
I do not hesitate to characterize it as 
angelic. Of this kind was the voice of 
a bird that used to sing under my Fran- 
conia window at half past three o’clock, 
in the silence of the morning. 

The surpassing glory of the veery’s 
song, as all lovers of American bird 
music may be presumed by this time to 
know, lies in its harmonie, double-stop- 
ping effect, — an effect, or quality, as 
beautiful as it is peculiar. One day, 
while I stood listening to it under the 
best of conditions, admiring the wonder- 
ful arpeggio (I know no less technical 
word for it), my pencil suddenly grew 
poetic. ‘ The veery’s fingers are quick 
on the harp-strings,” it wrote. His is 
perfect Sunday music, and the hermit’s 
no less so. And in the same class I 
should put the simple chants of the field 
sparrow and the vesper. The so-called 
“preaching” of the red-eyed vireo is 
utter worldliness in the comparison. 

Happy Franconia! This year, if 
never before, it had all five of our 
New England Hylocichle singing in its 
woods: the veery and the hermit every- 
where in the lower country, the wood 
thrush in the maple forest before men- 
tioned, the olive-back throughout the 
Notch and its neighborhood, and the 
gray-cheek on Lafayette. A quintette 
hard to match, I venture to think, any- 
where on the footstool. And after them 
—Ido not say with them — were win- 
ter wrens, bobolinks, rose-breasted gros- 
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beaks, purple finches, solitary vireos, 
vesper sparrows, field sparrows, white- 
throated sparrows, song sparrows, cat- 
birds, robins, orioles, tanagers, and a 
score or two beside. 

One other bright circumstance I am 
bound in honor to speak of, — the abun- 
dance of swallows; a state of affairs 
greatly unlike anything to be met with 
in my part of Massachusetts : cliff swal- 
lows and barn swallows in crowds, and 
sand martins and tree swallows by no 
means uncommon. But for the absence 
of black martins, — a famous colony of 
which the tourist may see at Concord, 
while the train waits, — here would have 
been a second quintette worthy to rank 
with the thrushes ; the flight of one set be- 
ing as beautiful, not to say as musical, as 
the songs of the other. As it was, the uni- 





versal presence of these aerial birds was 
a continual delight to any man with eyes 
to notice it. They glorified the open val- 
ley as the thrushes glorified the woods. 

We shall never again see the like of 
this, I fear, in our prosier Boston neigh- 
borhood. Within my time — within twen- 
ty years, indeed — barn swallows sum- 
mered freely on Beacon Hill, plastering 
their nests against the walls of the State 
House and the Athenzeum, and even un- 
der the busy portico of the Tremont 
House. I have remembrance, too,-of a 
pair that dwelt, for one season at least, 
above the door of the old Ticknor man- 
sion, at the head of Park Street. Those 
days are gone. Now, alas, even in the 
suburban districts, we may almost say 
that one swallow makes a summer. An 
evil change it is, for which not even the 
warblings of English sparrows will ever 
quite console me. Yet the present state 
of things, the reoccupation of Boston by 
the British, if you please to call it so, is 
not without its grain of compensation. 
It makes me fonder of “ old Francony.” 
Skeptic or man of faith, naturalist or 
supernaturalist, who does not like to feel 
that there is somewhere a “ better coun- 
try ” than the one he lives in ? 


Bradford Torrey. 
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DAMAREL 


DANCED FOR THE 


Damarel Danced for the King. — The Experimental Life. 


KING. 


DaMAREL danced for the King ‘between the dark and the light: 
Our pulses swung to the beat and rush of the wonderful feet, 
(Ah! restless, flickering feet !) 
While the East grew dimly bright. 
And the arches throbbed with the ring of her golden ankle-bell 


That caught the light as it fell from the misty garments’ swing, 


From rounded, gleaming wrist, 
From hair the sun had kissed, 
And flashed it golden bright on the jewels of the throne, 


Till they 


glowed in the scented night, where the King sat all alone, — 


The old King sat alone,— 


To watch, perchance to dream; his dull eyes caught by the gleam 
Of bell and glancing feet, where Damarel danced and shone. 


Will the memory never fade of that witching, wonderful night, 

When we watched the East grow bright as wild, white Damarel swayed? 
Why do our pulses swell with the dear, old-new delight ? 

What was the magic spell, dulling all after-sting 


With the peace of outlived bliss? 
Who ean tell more than this: 
Between the dark and the light, Damarel danced jor the King. 


Katharine Aldrich. 





THE 


THERE comes a time when the pro- 
Child- 
hood has come and gone ; youth is past; 
adult life is reached. 


cess of formal education ends. 


The lower school 
has made its contribution, and the high 
school. Even the university has con- 
tributed the larger part of its own ser- 
vice, and must be content in the future 
with oceasional and casual ministration. 
But life has not passed ; the social purpose 
is not exhausted ; and just as surely, the 
educational process may not consistently 
It is only that the process has 
It has ceased to be 
formal, ceased to be the work of any 
institution, however august, and has be- 
come the sole work of 


end. 
changed hands. 


individual 
himself. When the university drops the 


the 


EXPERIMENTAL 


LIFE. 


work of education, and each individual 
takes it up for himself, the work as- 
sumes a different character. It becomes, 
in a very practical sense, original work, 
an adventure in the unknown; and since 
it has to do with life, we may well re- 
gard the experimental life as the final 
process in education, the process of men 
and women in action. 

When one announces that the most 
magnificent thing about life 7s life, one 
is not toying with the words. One is 
simply announcing a very obvious and 
far-reaching truth. But it is a platitude 
which will bear repeating; for rich and 
poor alike, the world over, are squan- 
dering nothing quite so remorselessly as 
just this most magnificent of all their 
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possessions, their life. The poor are 
squandering it on food and shelter and 
clothing, and very wretched stuff at 
that ; sometimes they are squandering it 
in forced or self-chosen idleness. The 
middle class are squandering it on a 
somewhat better grade of the same so- 
called necessaries, and in still larger 
measure on the hazard of wealth. The 
rich are squandering it on the bolder 
hazard of greater wealth and in the pur- 
suit of impossible pleasure, — pleasure 
bought at the expense of another. But 
in the midst of this disorder, and en- 
abling us, by the contrast, to recognize it 
as disorder, one does see here and there 
men and women spending lite wisely 
and beautifully, living the experimental 
life; and more thrifty still, one sees on 
all sides the children. 

Now, whether we squander life on the 
trifling pursuits of the majority, or whe- 
ther we spend it wisely and beautifully 
after the manner of the minority, will all 
depend upon the ideas which we bring to 
the adventure. The same stone may be 
fashioned into a temple of the spirit or 
into a fortress of cruelty: it depends 
upon the idea of the builder.. The same 
metal may be fashioned into sword or 
ploughshare: it depends upon the idea 
of the artificer. The same grain may 
nourish as food, or deprave as drink : it 
depends upon the idea of the husband- 
man. So the same life may be squan- 
dered on that which is not worth while, 
or expended on that which is excellent : 
it depends upon the idea of the man. 
The altogether significant, compelling, 
momentous thing is the idea. This is 
at once the hope and the despair of all 
advance movements. It is the hope be- 
cause it pierces all obstacles, and accom- 
plishes the impossible: the triumphant 
idea becomes the triumphant fact. It 
is the despair because the transmutation 
of coward ideas into heroic ideas is the 
work of years, of generations. In the 
absence of the right idea, the force and 
material of the universe avail nothing. 

VOL. LXxxv. — No. 511. 41 
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It has been the custom —TI fear, in 
order to be accurate, I must say it 7s the 
custom — to regard education as a pro- 
cess which ends for the masses with the 
lower schools, for the more fortunate 
with the high school, and for the gifted 
few with the university. To have it 
cover the whole of life for all of us is 
not regarded by any great number of 
people as more than a very idle dream. 
But to advocate this dream as a thorough- 
ly serious and practical plan, a workable 
idea, is only to extend the scheme of 
rational education to its logical comple- 
tion. The obstacle to be overcome is the 
anti-social idea which makes us believe 
in things rather than in men; believe in 
individual fortunes and profit and privi- 
lege rather than in the social fortune 
and individual human wealth. This is 
the only sense in which it is possible for 
all of us to be wealthy, the wealth of in- 
dividual organic power; for the wealth 
of the market, houses and lands and 
goods and the apparatus of production 
and transportation, great as it is, is not 
sufficient to make us all wealthy in any 
individual way ; and even if it were, it 
would, in the equal distribution, quite 
lose its power. For, whatever may be 
our social creed, it is impossible to deny 
that the power of wealth depends upon 
its ability to command other people. On 
one side, the wealth of the market; and 
on the other side, human need or human 
greed, usually human need. It is pov- 
erty that gives power to the wealth of the 
market. It is only difference of level 
that makes the wealth available. Some 
one else must be in want. The stream 
that does not run downhill turns no 
mill. The magnificence of private wealth 
is a magnificence which is only made 
possible by the drudgery of millions, by 
their practical slavery. 

When one criticises a tyranny, one 
must condemn both parties, — both the 
tyrant who tyrannizes and the masses 
who submit. When one criticises a plu- 
tocracy, one must be equally impartial ; 
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for a plutocracy is possible only. where 
both rich and poor consent to the idea. 
In America, the unsuccessful man cannot 
plume himself upon being more righteous 
than the successful one, for both of us 
consented to the idea; and we did this, 
partly because the operation had never 
with any very loud voice been called in 
question, and still more, perhaps, because 
the chances were so great and so alluring 
that they blinded us to the real signifi- 
cance of what we were doing. We had 
a virgin continent to explore, field and 
forest and mine to be had for the taking ; 
and we had—the more the pity — the 
captive black man of Africa and the dis- 
inherited white man of Europe to do the 
work and yield us the profit. And this 
work of double exploitation, the exploita- 
tion of a continent and of a people, has 
gone on so unfalteringly that now, instead 
of the democracy we meant to realize, 
we have a country with two classes in it, 
— those who have, and the multitude who 
have not. And we glory in our work, 
in this conquest of a continent and this 
piling up of great wealth; but when the 
story of the century comes to be written 
by a later and more moral hand, it will 
picture a century of black and white 
slavery quite as genuine as the slavery 
of the mediwval centuries which we af- 
fect to discredit. And for this state of 
affairs no one class is to blame, neither 
the rich nor the poor. We started out 
somewhat even, —at least we natives. 
We gambled for the most part honestly. 
Some won, some lost, but the sin of win- 
ning was no greater than the sin of los- 
ing. The sin was in the gambling. We 
are all to blame, for we all consented to 
the idea, to this profit-taking at a human 
cost. 

But now the case has another aspect, 
and is brought nearer home. The con- 
tinent is possessed: the European re- 
cruits have become American citizens. 
The chance of fortune is so far dimin- 
ished that even the chance of work is 
guarded: America, a country that meant 
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to be a democracy, the refuge of all who 
were sore oppressed, has so far aban- 
doned her mission that she accepts with- 
out shame a policy of exclusion. The 
time has come when we must either give 
up our passion for profit, or must exploit 
our fellow citizens. The dreadful re- 
sults of our profit hunger are too mani- 
fest on all sides, and notably in our large 
cities, for us to be able any longer to 
plead ignorance. The older profit-taint- 
ed view of life is responsible for the cus- 
tom of regarding education as a limited 
process, and speculation as really the 
main business of life. It is a genuine 
gambling spirit, and makes men willing 
to stake everything — health, beauty, ac- 
complishment, goodness, life itself — on 
the chance of a possession which, com- 
pared to these things, is paltry in the ex- 
treme. It has made possible such ex- 
pressions as “the almighty dollar.” It 
has made possible many worse things. 
So long as this view prevails, business 
will stand as the constant rival of edu- 
cation, and will limit the process as far 
as possible. Even boys in good cireum- 
stances, financially speaking, drop out of 
the lower schools and the high schools, 
go stragglingly to college ; for they have 
the very natural feeling that if profit 
is the main business of life, the sooner 
they get about it the better. And then 
this fact that wealth is wealth only be- 
cause poverty is poverty makes wealth 
essentially the enemy of popular educa- 
tion; for poverty and education never 
have gone hand in hand, and_ never 
can. The material part of life must be 
attended to first; and where this pro- 
blem presses heavily, as it does upon the 
great majority of our people, we can 
have little hope of making education co- 
extensive even with youth, — no hope 
whatever of making it coextensive with 
life. And so I must regard the present 
individualistic administration of our re- 
sources as distinctly anti-social, since it 
is defeating the process of education, 
and so defeating the social purpose. It 
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is as an educator that I want to see such 
a social administration of these bountiful 
resources as will make education gener- 
al and coextensive with life. In saying, 
then, that the majority are squandering 
their life, one does not condemn them ; 
for, under the present social régime, 
it is almost impossible for them to do 
otherwise. The way out for these peo- 
It must be 
And yet we have a minority liv- 
ing the experimental life, and carrying 
on the process of education to the very 
end, and these people are doing it under 
the present régime. It is a possible 
plan; and if it were possible for all one 
might be well content, but it seems to me 
possible for only two classes of people, 
both of them privileged classes, — the 
people of means and the people of su- 
perior endowment. One class has the 
power of wealth; the other class robs 
wealth of its power. But before we look 
into the matter of how they do this, let 
us inquire what it is to live the experi- 
mental life, since we have only said in a 
broad way that it is to carry the process 
of education through the whole of life. 
The pursuit of perfection is the pur- 
suit of that which is excellent and beau- 
tiful ; and this is what we mean by or- 
ganic wealth, the sound, beautiful, ac- 
complished organism. One on whom 
this vision of the perfect life has laid 
firm hold cannot regard the quest as pe- 
culiar to any age or time or place or cir- 
cumstance ; cannot, indeed, regard it as 
a quest that will ever be satisfied, save as 
a progressive realization. He must look 
upon it as the major end of the individ- 
ual life, just as it is the major end of the 
social life. As such, it must determine 
the disposition of the days, — what occu- 
pations are possible and what are not, — 
must declare for or against all contem- 
plated plans, and must be coextensive 
with every bodily and intellectual ac- 
tivity, every emotional impulse. The 
man who undertakes so comprehensive 
a quest as this must be as resolute as 


ple cannot be individual. 
social. 
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one of Arthur’s own knights, and more 
faithful. ‘The practical carrying out of 
such a plan is a concrete operation, and 
one may not be impatient of details. 

Perfection, — using the term always 
in a relative sense, — perfection is a so- 
cial quality, and not open to hermits. It 
is gained by the developing of one’s own 
personal powers, and by the right order- 
ing of one’s relations with others. So 
the man living the experimental life 
will be very jealous of his person, of his 
health, of his manhood, of his organic 
wholeness and accomplishment: the fine 
purposes of the spirit require a fine tool. 
And so no activity will be possible which 
may not be idealized and made to min- 
ister to the furtherance of the complete 
life. But such a man will be just as jeal- 
ous of his relations with others, that they 
shall be fine and helpful and ideal. His 
magnificent personality is magnificent 
only in action, and gets itself realized 
only in the rendering of some honest so- 
cial service. 

To live the experimental life is, then, 
to make each year, each day, each hour, 
contribute to the increase of one’s own 
personal power and goodness, and to 
allow this incomparable purpose to be 
interfered with by no schemes of profit, 
no smaller and meaner ends. Such a 
life is experimental because it has but 
one fixed element in it, and that is its 
purpose, the quest of culture, the study 
and pursuit of perfection ; and this quest 
demands the boldest kind of experi- 
menting. It demands a willingness to 
go here and there, to submit to this and 
that influence, to do one thing and an- 
other, to be ever open to the emerging 
requirements of the spirit. Literally, it 
means to take one’s life in one’s hand; 
to cultivate a certain detachment; to 
fight shy of mechanical engagements and 
routine prisons, and all other avenues to 
the commonplace; in a word, to be a 
soldier of good fortune. 

It is very easy to be dull; at least, I 
find it so, and I rather infer that others 
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do likewise. Itis very easy to give your 
second - best, to be less excellent than 
you might have been. It is very easy to 
decline accomplishments which require 
hard work, to decline a health and beau- 
ty which ask the price of sturdy living, 
to decline human service which involves 
an overflowing measure of love and skill. 
It is very easy to call laziness patience ; 
to call meanness prudence ; to call cow- 
ardice caution; to call the common- 
place the practical, and inertia conser- 
vatism. Now, this turn of ours for tak- 
ing. the line of least resistance is so 
deep-set that it is prodigiously hard to 
shake ourselves free of it. The average 
man finds the world serviceable to his 
hand. He can buy his clothes ready- 
made, and his shirts and his shoes ; even 
his opinions can be got of the newsboy 
fora penny. He is patted on the back 
as modest and useful, and is praised for 
being content with that situation in life 
to which it has pleased God to call him. 
And when he dies, he has a little obitua- 
ry notice in his favorite newspaper, tell- 
ing how for twenty-five years le was the 
faithful servant of such and such a cor- 
poration, or for eighteen years never 
took a single holiday, or for thirty-three 
years was the untiring member of some 
giant profit-taking enterprise. And this 
record of omitted growth and wasted 
human opportunity is made the subject 
of journalistic eulogy. Brave indeed is 
the young person who can be brought 
up in an atmosphere so saturated with 
untruth as this, and not believe that the 
path of duty is to go and do likewise. 
Now, I am not reciting these human 
calamities in any spirit of more-righteous- 
than-thou ; for I know that unless Hea- 
ven help me and I help myself, I shall 
repeat the same calamities in my own 
life, and I know that unless the same 
help come to others, they will do the 
same. But there do come to all of us 
occasional moments of insight, when we 
see that this drivel is not the divine 
message of the great universe ; that this 
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message, on the contrary, is forever pro- 
claiming openness and plasticity and 
generosity and fearlessness and totality. 
It is not proclaiming the modesty of 
high adventure unessayed. It is whis- 
pering always: Be thou perfect, perfect, 
even as I am perfect, as God is perfect. 
Find thy own true orbit, and, like the 
unconscious moon, thou shalt reflect the 
sunshine into a multitude of grief-strick- 
en hearts. 

To fulfill this high mission, and keep 
alive the universal charge in one’s own 
heart, is not to follow the line of least 
resistance ; is not to be dull, however 
great the temptation, not to be common- 
place and commercial and salaried. It 
is to be the fullest measure of a man that 
the bit of flesh and bone you call your 
own allows you to be. And to do this 
is to keep one’s self free and unattached ; 
to experiment with life, and be ready 
to brave the unknown of a possible but 
as yet unrealized experience. The com- 
monplace and commercial life has, at 
bottom, the fear of being unprovided for. 
The experimental life must “ fear no- 
thing but fear.” 

To substitute the pursuit of personal 
power and excellence for the pursuit of 
wealth and family and reputation is 
commonly estimated to be, on the whole, 
arather selfish proceeding, but the charge 
will not bear investigation. No amount 
of personal industry will make a man 
wealthy. The days are not long enough, 
and human strength is not great enough. 
The only way to become wealthy is to ap- 
propriate a part of the wealth created by 
other people, — that is, to exploit labor ; 
or to appropriate the wealth created by 
nature, — that is, to exploit the national 
resource ; or, by speculation, to appropri- 
ate the wealth created by the growth and 
movement of population, — that is, to 
exploit society. These operations, sure- 
ly, represent a very doubtful form of 
philanthropy. And if the operations be 
doubtful, no amount of good purpose in 
the subsequent spending redeems the 
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operations and makes them admirable. 
Under these circumstances, the pursuit 
of wealth cannot be a possible plan of 
life for the man whose eyes are set upon 
the things of excellence and beauty. 
The upbuilding of a family must be re- 
garded in much the same way. The 
ability to support children, even without 
exploiting labor or nature or society in 
their behalf, does not constitute the right 
to have children. Unless a man has first 
gained personal power and excellence 
himself, he cannot transmit these quali- 
ties to his offspring; and he is ill per- 
forming the function of race preserva- 
tion if he preserve that which is not 
admirable, — his own weakness and half 
power and lack of totality. The pursuit 
of family is praiseworthy only when one 
has first ordered one’s own life in the 
paths of excellence and beauty. And in 
this matter of a reputation, by whatever 
series of exploits it is won, it is marred 
in the very making if it be touched by 
a trace of self-consciousness. The mili- 
tary leader charging for the White House, 
the actor with his thought beyond the 
footlights, the writer with his eye on 
the public, the artist painting for the 
market, do not achieve the sort of repu- 
tation that a man in the sober moments 
of life would care to have or strive for. 
It is the sincere, unregardful working 
out of one’s own life purposes, the at- 
tainment of power and excellence for the 
sake of power and excellence, — it is this 
quiet, unobtrusive private process that 
has given the world its calendar of All 
Saints. The pressure of life is to make 
us all average men, to force us along the 
line of least resistance, to land us at last 
in the commonplace and the dull routine. 
It is a tendency to be stoutly resisted. 
It is a coward plan of life, an abdication 
of the best possibilities in us. 

The alphabet is a remarkable set of 
characters. It contains, in reality, the 
whole dictionary. It is only that the 
letters have not yet been arranged. And 
the dictionary is a still more remarkable 
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collection of symbols. It contains, as 
some Frenchman long since observed, 
every good thing that may be said. It 
is only that the words have not yet been 
grouped. And to-day is a remarkable 
moment of time. In it is every possi- 
bility of experience. It is only that the 
experience has been unlived. But to 
this larger experience and this larger 
life the universe daily invites us. It is 
a personal question as to whether we ac- 
cept or not. 

It is entirely possible to plan life so 
as to be able to accept. If one has 
some means, and is content with the sim- 
ple life, then one has the time for the 
experimental life, and only the impulse 
is needed. If one has superior endow- 
ment, the impulse is assured, and the 
committee on ways and means — a com- 
mittee which has permanent headquar- 
ters in every brain, however idealistic — 
has, on the whole, an easy problem ahead 
of it. This superiority need not be over- 
whelming ; need not amount to genius, 
not even to talent; need not, in fact, be 
greater than is possessed by the average 
man. Good health, average natural 
ability, the elements of a liberal educa- 
tion, — these represent, it seems to me, 
what may be called the material part of 
the equipment. The spiritual equipment 
is equally simple, but somewhat more 
rare. It is an unfaltering determination 
to do nothing that is not uplifting to the 
self, and also a genuine social service. 
In reality, these last two requirementy 
are one. It is impossible to lift one’s 
self at the expense of others. It is 
equally impossible truly to serve others 
without at the same time most deeply 
serving one’s self. It is a false growth 
in the man which does not serve the 
community. It is a false service to the 
community which sacrifices the man. In 
spite of many seeming exceptions, this 
is literally true; and one will see how 
true it is if one but remember that the 
universe is at bottom a moral universe, 
and that man is essentially a social be- 
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ing. The drama of human life is not a 
game of solitaire; it is a drama made 
possible only by the human, social rela- 
tions of the players. When one starts 
on the quest of perfection, one can make 
no progress whatever save through these 
relations and through this human inter- 
play. So we sum up the spiritual re- 
quirement of the experimental life when 
we say that it is an unfaltering impulse 
toward the unfolding and perfecting of 
one’s own spirit, — the unfaltering, prac- 
tical impulse which will not be denied, or 
turned aside, or quenched. And the re- 
alization of the experimental life is the 
giving free play to this impulse in every 
single issue of the daily life. We should 
fare but ill in this interminable quest if 
we had to be forever conscious of it ; for 
that would make us far from simple- 
minded, and anything but companionable. 
But we are under no such necessity. 
The very striving may be made a habit ; 
and in time this grows to be the habit 
of success. 

: let us 
One must make a living, 


But these are general terms 
be specific. 
and if one is without means, without 
tools or lands or house, one has no choice: 
one must serve for hire. There is a 
choice, however, in the work itself : work 
that a man may do and still keep his 
manhood, work that is full of meaning 
and significance and beauty; and work 
that a man may not do and keep his 
manhood, work that is meaningless and 
unworthy and dishonest. I am told by 
those who are trying to lead the beau- 
tiful life, and are finding it hard, that 
it is the latter sort of work that most 
commonly offers. And meanwhile, the 
landlord and the provision dealer and 
the tailor are importunate; there is sad 
need of money. It would be easy to 
suffer want if it touched only one’s self ; 
but when it bears heavily upon delicately 
reared women and little children, upon 
the family for which one is bound to 
provide, then the want is very bitter. 
The temptation to take any sort of work 
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that yields the needed money is a sore 
temptation, and one may well pray not 
to be led into it. Even if one escape 
this. shipwreck, and secure work that is 
morally clean, the deeper morality of 
whether it is work suitable to one’s own 
human needs, and how long one may pro- 
perly continue to do this particular kind 
of work,—this deeper morality, I say, 
remains to be satisfied. If the work is 
dull and stupefying, if it fail to offer a 
chance for increased development and 
power, then, however great the wage, it 
is immoral work, and one is bound by 
the requirements of the experimental life 
to give it up, for it is not leading one 
to the point one had determined upon. 
When new work offers, and one submits 
it to this human test, and asks whether it 
ministers to the needs of the worker, it 
is comparatively easy to estimate it pro- 
perly ; but the task is far more subtle 
when a work already entered upon, a 
work that did at one time clearly serve 
the purpose of development, gradually 
ceases to render this service. The re- 
membrance of the old enthusiasm re- 
mains. It is so easy to goon. It is so 
difficult to seek new work, and strike out 
on untried paths. And this is particu- 
larly the case if the salary, meanwhile, 
has been growing larger, and one’s ex- 
penditures have been keeping pace with 
it. One tells one’s self that one is very 
useful, and that no other man ean do the 
work quite so well. One’s friends, per- 
haps one’s family and one’s employers, 
say the same thing. The pressure is all 
for keeping the man right there. The 
point of view has changed completely, 
and swung around from the human re- 
quirement to the thought of the work. 
And what happens? In the majority 
of cases the pressure prevails. The man 
stays and stays and stays ; holds on to his 
position as if i¢ were the great thing in 
life ; becomes each year more and more 
of a machine, and less and less interest- 
ing asa man. He bears with fortitude 
the loss of his soul, and shows the white 
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feather whenever his position is thought 
to be in danger. It is as if a child at 
school, who manifested some aptitude for 
long division, were kept forever at that, 
instead of passing on to new and helpful 
work in geometry or calculus, — kept 
forever doing sums in long division, until 
at last he was gathered to his fathers, a 
slowly finished quotient. This mechan- 
icalizing of life, this making of it auto- 
matic and insensible, is a veritable trage- 
dy, for it means quite surely the death 
of the spirit. 

One need not go far afield for illustra- 
tions. How many men and women, in 
one’s own limited circle of acquaintance, 
have been turned into human failures by 
the bribe of a too large salary! They 
have been unwilling to let go; they have 
been prudential and cowardly ; in the end 
they have lost their life. 

To lead the experimental life is to put 
the human gain first; to value the work, 
the position, only so long as the human 
reaction is helpful and desirable. It is 
to pass from post to post, if need be 
from place to place, from vocation to 
vocation, and to land as soon as possi- 
ble in the best of all positions, the posi- 
tion of independence, where one is no 
longer employed or salaried, but is the 
master of one’s own time and energy 
and spirit. I am persuaded that it is 
only as true men and women, living the 
free and independent life of the unhired, 
of the people who have at least the good 
fortune of self-possession, that we can 
come into the largest good for ourselves, 
and can render the most genuine social 
service. Ours is not an age of independ- 
ent thought. It is an age of stock opin- 
ion and concealed opinion, of ill-disguised 
subserviency. The majority of our peo- 
ple are hired; the rest give hire. Be- 
tween them stands this wall, a very real 
wall, keeping them from meeting like 
true men and women in all frankness 
and equality. The effect of taking hire, 
upon the majority of people, is simply 
disastrous, spiritually disastrous. Life 
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is too altogether precious a thing to sell 
it to another at any price whatever. 
And I count it a national misfortune 
and a national weakness that, in the 
great democracy which we tried to set 
up and failed, there should be so few 
men who are masters of themselves, and 
worthy to uphold so great a political idea. 

It is a first requisite, then, of the ex- 
perimental life that, as soon as possible, 
one shall decline outright to be hired, 
however insinuating the wage, and de- 
clare once for all for the life of self-pos- 
session and self-mastery. It is not so 
difficult to do this as one may at first 
imagine. The real issue is in the idea. 
The men who want to be free can be 
free. Once a little ahead, and the man 
who has the good health, average natural 
ability, and elements of a liberal educa- 
tion essential to an experimentalist, can 
make an independent livelihood in many 
acceptable ways. If he have a turn for 
simple primitive methods, he can go di- 
rectly to the soil : as farmer, fruit-raiser, 
flower-grower; as shepherd, woodman, 
miner, he can make a living, and still 
be aman. If his undertakings require 
more than individual power, he can, 
through codperation, utilize this corpo- 
rate power without paying the price of 
his own freedom. In England, to-day, 
Mr. Lloyd tells us, one seventh of all the 
people are directly interested in some 
codperative enterprise. 

If our experimentalist prefer hand- 
craft, he has a world of possible activity 
opening before him. If he have a turn 
for the arts or for professional service, he 
ean, as artist, architect, surveyor, engi- 
neer, make a manly, artistic living, selling 
the product of his skill, but never selling 
himself. In purely intellectual fields, he 
may be a teacher or a writer. In fact, 
the only activities denied to those who 
decline to be hired are the dull and un- 
interesting ones, which require, in effect, 
machines in place of men. 

My point is that any one, man or wo- 
man, with the modest equipment already 
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mentioned, and a little bit ahead, can 
always go to work on something that 
will constantly help on the individual 
development, and just as constantly be 
a social service of high value. It is 
in this way that persons of superior en- 
dowment rob wealth of its power. Si- 
lently and with superb disdain, they are 
the constant rivals of wealth, the suc- 
cessful rivals. For wealth is quite an 
inert and powerless thing by itself. It 
has power only as it is able to command 
the service of others. And just so soon 
as superior people decline to render this 
service for hire, just so soon will wealth 
lose its tremendous power, and the ex- 
perimental life be increasingly open to 
all men. 

I find myself going back always to 
that older and uneconomic view of life, 
that the best human service is too au- 
gust a thing to be paid for in the lower 
coin of the market. It must be taken, 
this august human service, in the same 
way that we accept the bounty of na- 
ture, as a divine gift. The secret of 
the experimental life is this perfect free- 
dom, this openness of mind, this unfal- 
tering progress. It is the extension of 
the educational spirit into all the ac- 
tivities of life. In education, we do a 
thing only until we know how to do it. 
Then we pass on to some new task. 
When we have read Cesar, we try Ver- 
gil; when we have mastered geometry, 
we pass on to trigonometry ; when we 
have analyzed some simple chemical, we 
throw it away, and essay something more 
difficult ; when we have done the easier 
work in wood, we make a box. And if 
we failed to do this, failed to pass con- 
stantly from the five-finger exercises to 
the sonatas, from the multiplication ta- 
ble to the caleulus, we should be doing 
so stupid a thing that the schools would 
be absolutely doomed, and formal edu- 
cation would altogether disappear from 
off the face of the earth. 

It-is perhaps the one bright spot in our 
commercialism that its enterprises are 
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often undertaken in the hope that their 
success will enable us to give our children 
all educational advantages. We want 
them to have a succession of masters ; to 
be taught this fact and that accomplish- 
ment; to go away to college; to travel, 
it may be, in Europe; to spend their 
winters in the city, and their summers in 
the country ; to taste life in all its full- 
ness and variety. It may be that all 
this activity is not quite wise for people 
still so young, but it has at bottom a 
wise thought. Why should this process 
of development stop when they come to 
be men and women, and could still bet- 
ter respond to its advantages? Why 
should this same wise thought not be im- 
ported into our own more mature plan 
of life ? 
teacher. Her lessons are so vastly in- 
teresting. Her beauty is so superb and 
penetrating. The mere panorama of the 
world life, the sweep of its processes, 
the untiring cycle of its activities, con- 
tain at first-hand in themselves all the 
elements of art and science. 

To be an experimentalist is to yield 
one’s self unreservedly to this compre- 
hensive world teaching, to go here and 
there, to do this and that, to see one thing 
and another, to accept the world as a 
giant possibility, and to use it to the full. 
It is to go to school all one’s life to a 
perfect schoolmistress, to the universe. 
To do otherwise seems to me an ungra- 
cious, irreligious act; to decline life, and 
in its stead to accept a clerkship. 

In choosing this rotation of occupation, 
one need run no risk of coming to be the 
proverbial Jack-of-all-trades. The great 
people of ‘the world have had this large 
versatility. You recall the tremendous 
sweep of Cesar’s activities. You see 
Michael Angelo painting Madonnas and 
building bridges, frescoing ceilings and 
carving David and Moses. In Goethe 
you have the poet, philosopher, states- 
man, scientist, artist, man of letters. In 
Shakespeare you have an epitome of the 
world. We need not be afraid of ver- 


The world is so irrepressible a 
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satility, and we need not be afraid of 
leisure. The best things of life have 
sprung out of the all-round view of things 
and out of the spare moments. And if 
we wish the best things of life, as surely 
we all must wish them, we must acquire 
this all-round view of life, and provide 
these necessary spare moments, 
Emerson has pointed out to us that the 
end of life is human discipline; is not 
the getting of property, not even the 
getting of knowledge, but is the getting 
of character and accomplishment, a hu- 
man acquisitiveness. It is an old mes- 
sage, but it is increasingly imperative. 
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It is first of all to be, and then to know, 
and only incidentally to have. This is 
the complete programme of the experi- 
mental life. As a plan of life it is sim- 
ply the extension of education ; and the 
extension of education, the making of 
education a life process instead of a 
school process, is, in fact, nothing less 
than the practical carrying out of the 
quest of human perfection. It is an en- 
terprise for deepening the reality of the 
world by increasing the things of excel- 
lence and beauty. It is the human end 
of becoming more complete, more beau- 
tiful, more accomplished, more social. 


C. Hanford Henderson. 
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THE LAMP 

THE panes were grimy even to dead 
translucence with the dirt of seven years. 
The sanctum was in keeping, — littered, 
dusty, empty of energy. For just seven 
years Salim Shofi had published, daily, 
Kawkab Elhorriah, — which, translated 
from the Arabic, is Star of Liberty, — 
in the old yellow building near South 
Street. The outer air was balmy enough; 
so Khalil Khayat, the editor, seeking the 
comfort and inspiration of the spring 
sunshine in its fullness, raised the sash. 
He had never said: “I cannot see the sky 
for the dirt on the panes, Salim. Would 
the cost of cleaning be very great?” He 
had patiently raised the sash; for this is 
the way of the Syrian: day after day to 
step aside, rather than stoop once to lift 
the stone off the path. 

Khayat turned indecisively from the 
page on his desk, to steal a little dream 
from out of the window; and was dis- 
tressed until he lost thought of the thiev- 
ing, for the day was drawing on, and 
there was still much to be written con- 
cerning oppression, for the awakening of 
the people of Washington Street. To 
preoccupy him, there was a jagged stretch 
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of blue sky ; laden docks and thin spars 
tangled of many ships; a patch of river, 
scattering sunlight; traffic turbulent in 
the street; the smoke of the making of 
things, hanging darkly over the opposite 
city; cry and creaking, rattle and roar. 
But the sum of all was confusion; so the 
scrawny old tree that pushed up from 
the barren atmosphere of the curb, and 
shook its shaggy head under Khayat’s 
window, easily distracted his thoughts to 
the lawn and ivy and gray stone of Ox- 
ford, and to the glorified days when his 
name was set in the lecture table of the 
Department of Oriental Languages, in 
the manner following: “ K. Khayat (for 
Professor Marmouth), Arabic for Be- 
ginners. Fee £2. Mondays 10-11, 
Thursdays 10-11, Saturdays 2-3.” 
These Oxford days were such as may 
be lived over again for solace. As it is 
written, Dream the evil days through ! 
Khayat was a refugee: he once told me 
he had shed guilty Mohammedan blood 
for his sister’s sake. That was a past 
forgotten, — save on nights of high wind 
and low, seudding clouds. There was 
another to dream about: a year’s com- 
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panionship with scholars. Ecstasy that 
had indubitably been! Inalienable ex- 
periences! There was solace in them. 
Even as it is written, Dream the evil 
days through! Lost to the stuffy untidi- 
ness within and the yellowed city with- 
‘out, Khayat took an experience from his 
store, and related it to himself, as though 
to another, for his own delectation, — 
smiling wistfully the while. 

‘“Once when I was een Oxford,” he 
told himself, using the English, as he 
often did, for practice, ‘I was eenvited 
to tea by a gentleman. Pro-fess-or High- 
mead eet was, of the Department of 
Math-e-mat-eeks. Very kin’ gentleman 
he was. Ah, they are so good — so-o 
good to foreigners —een England ! 
They care not for money, —no, nor for 
dress; but onlee for knowledge. An’ 
one gentleman he say, ‘ Meester Khayat, 
what do you theenk of Lord Nelson ?’ 
I answer to heem, sayin’: ‘ He was the 
greatest admiral of all the world. I 
would like to have been heem.’ An’ 
Mees Upworth, a ladee not young, — no, 
not young, but so-o sweet, — Mees Aleece 
Upworth she laugh; an’ the gentleman 
say, ‘But he had onlee one arm.’ ‘ Ah, 
eet ees true,’ I reply, ‘he had onlee one 
arm; but I would geeve both arms an’ 
my two eyes to make such serveece for 
the state.’ An’ he say, jokin’: ‘ What do 
you theenk of the Dook of Wellin’ton? 
He had onlee one eye.’ ‘I beg your 
pardon, Sair Arthur,’ I answer to heem, 
‘you mus’ be jokin’. The Dook of Wel- 
lin’ton had hees two eyes.’ An’ I laugh. 
‘No, no,’ he say, ‘he had but one eye 
onlee.’ Then he weenk. ‘So,’ I say, 
‘you are right, Sair Arthur. The Dook 
of Wellin’ton had but one eye. He was 
a soldier, not a politeecian.” Mees Up- 
worth, —ho, she laugh; an’ the blood 
eet come queek to Sair Arthur’s face. 
Oh, eet was ver-ee good, —so-o good ! 
Ha, ha!” Khayat clapped his hands 
and laughed, like a gleeful child hugged 
rapturously for a pretty accomplishment. 

Then, soberly, he put the retrospect 
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from him, and bent over his desk to 
continue the writing of a didactic “ leetle 
ro-mance” called The Sultan at the Bar 
of Civilization, that he might serve his 
master faithfully, and his God, and the 
people. The story was more to him than 
the somnolent smell of spring and the 
dreams it mothered. He thought he had 
been called of God to foster the patri- 
otism of the people. It was written for 
them, that they might arise, — they, their 
children, or their children’s children. 
And they were reading it in the re- 
staurants, from night to night, with hot 
blood in their throats: this he observed, 
to his inspiration, from his corner in 
the back room of Fiani’s pastry shop, 
where he drank his coffee every evening. 
Thanks be to God, the Giver of gifts of 
mind! Men said to him: “Why do 
you care for the people of Washington 
Street, — these men from the mountains, 
these pigs? Have they minds? Have 
they hearts ? Will they profit? Will they 
give you any thanks? Are they not like 
feathers in the wind? Is not money more 
to them than patriotism?” These men 
were wise; but Khayat, answering, said, 
“A field of grain is from the seed of a 
sheaf.” The story was more to him than 
any other thing. What else he wrote he 
dubbed affectionately This or That, in his 
naive way. The story he dignified ; it 
was to him a match for the lamp of lib- 
erty. 

“T have written of the shedding of 
the innocent blood,” he thought. “The 
people know the crime. Now I must 
summon the murderer. Abdul Hamid, 
the time is at hand!” 

Khayat laughed, and smoothed his 
grizzled mustache, and snuggled close to 
the desk. He was obliviously content in 
the thing he was to do. 

“* Now the Sheikh of Civilization,” he 
wrote, “ standing on the highest peak of 
the Alps, wrapped in a striped mantle 
of many jewel-decked folds, sounded a 
blast on his silver horn. Swift as the 
echo there came, flying, Enlightenment, 
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with her sisters, Justice and Virtue; and 
the sisters said, ‘ Peace be unto you, O 
Venerable One!’ And the Sheikh an- 
swered, ‘ Peace be unto you!’ Now the 
Sheikh fell silent; and at last he said: 
‘Hie you, three sisters, to Constantino- 
ple, to the court of Abdul Hamid, Sul- 
tan of Turkey, to inform him that the 
people of Armenia have delivered to me 
a charge against him. Warn him to 
retain eminent counsel, that he may 
worthily be defended in my court; for 
seven days hence shall judgment be de- 
livered in his case.’ Straight did En- 
lightenment, with her sisters, fly away ; 
and they came to Constantinople, to the 
palace of the Sultan, to the court of 
Abdul Hamid, and found him whom 
they sought, sitting on a throne, in the 
company of many beautiful young ladies. 
Now, when Enlightenment, with her sis- 
ters, Justice and Virtue, stood before 
Abdul Hamid, he was ashamed. But 
Enlightenment said to him, ‘ Peace be 
unto you, O Excellent King!’ And he 
answered, ‘ Peace be unto you, Beautiful 
Ones!’ Then did Enlightenment re- 
peat to him the message; and Abdul 
Hamid, rising from his throne, answered 
proudly: * Who is this Civilization, that 
he presumes to set himself up as judge 
over me? And who’” — 

Salim Shofi came in, — stealthily, as 
of nature. He sat down without a word, 
— being careful as to the coat tails of 
his gaudy ready-made coat, — and fixed 
his greasy eyes on a knothole in the 
floor. This may be written of Shofi: 
the children of the Quarter made way 
for him; for they had learned that he 
was mercilessly quick with hand and 
foot. His was the right to enter stealth- 
ily, or any other way he pleased; for 
his was Kawkab Elhorriah, and his — 
old Khayat. He had bought the news- 
paper because he thought it would be 
profitable to be a political influence, — 
to double-deal with the council and the 
people ; and he had, by chance, entered 
into possession of the editor on a sultry 
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night when supper and bed were not to 
be had for nothing in Washington Street. 
Khayat was hungry and lonely and a 
stranger then, and at all times he was 
afraid of the world; so it had been 
easy to agree for him at a weekly wage 
of seven dollars. Now Shofi crept in 
on kitten’s feet ; but Khayat, his servant, 
was neither dreaming at the window nor 
lost to the day’s countless little duties in 
the seductive black book wherein are 
contained the writings of Abo Elola 
Elmoarri. It chanced that his eyes 
were laboring over the page with his 
pencil point, and he was safely sitting 
on the big black book. Shofi had to 
swallow the brusque words that were on 
his tongue’s tip. 

“May God give you happiness this 
day, Salim,” Khayat said, turning. He 
bowed where he sat, asserting the royalty 
of knowledge; and his smile was such 
as men wear to win children. ‘“ Hap- 
piness,” he added, “in abundant mea- 
sure.” 

The interruption was distressful. The 
eyes of Khayat’s imagination were open ; 
his fingers were tingling for the pencil. 
The seizure of the Sultan by the mes- 
sengers of Civilization, his abjection of 
dread, the utterances of Justice, the con- 
viction and last wail to the All-Com- 
passionate, — all were then known to 
Khayat; and the day was passing. But 
when had the old scholar failed in cour- 
tesy ? The Quarter cannot answer. 

Shofi lowered at his shiny shoes. His 
servant's condescension was objectiona- 
ble ; for in his own estimation Shofi was 
a power, so constituted by various pos- 
sessions, — of which, it may be said, 
learning was not one. At last he re- 
sponded sourly, “ May He fight for you, 
tooth and nail.” 

“ Tf it please you, Salim,” said Khayat, 
with ingenuous indulgence, “the saluta- 
tion is not well spoken. ‘Tooth and nail 
of God! They speak so only in Cairo ; 
and there they prostitute the dear Ara- 
bic to all manner of extravagancies. 
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Merely ‘ And to you’ is the classic, Sa- 
lim.”’ 

“Huh!” ejaculated Shofi contemptu- 
ously. He looked Khayat over, — with 
something of the pride of possession in 
the scrutiny, — and continued : “ You ’re 
my editor. That’s all you get paid 
for.” 

Now Khayat did not observe the sar- 
eastic inflection. His reply came quick- 
ly, with a kindly smile and a deprecating 
gesture of his lean brown hand: “O 
Salim, excellent master, thank me for 
nothing! God favored me with oppor- 
tunities. Shall I therefore hoard know- 
ledge? Shall I put a price on so small a 
teaching, when my stomach is full? Ah, 
I would do as much for the enemy of my 
mother ; for, so doing,” — and here Kha- 
yat laughed outright, — “ I should serve 
the language beautiful. No, Salim, friend 
and master, I am but the son of a poor 
goldsmith, and” — 

“T say youre not paid for professor- 
ing me,” interrupted Shofi. The words 
came out like the blows of a hammer as 
the carpenter drives the nail home. 

“Excuse me, Salim, for pointing out 
that you cannot form the verb from the 
noun so,” said Khayat, still mistaking 
the significance of the inflection. There 
was a touch of tenderness in his earnest- 
ness, a broadening sweetness in his smile. 

“ Bass baqua!” screamed Shofi. 
This is a brutal vulgarity for “ Stop!” 
and hardly to be translated. 

Khayat cowered from the words, — 
even jerked his head to one side; in so 
far, they had the physical effect of a blow 
aimed straight from the shoulder. He 
had mistaken sarcasm for appreciation, 
— he was humiliated ; his friendly criti- 
cism had given pain, — this was the great- 
er regret. He was crushed, like a child 
impatiently cuffed for mischief done 
through love. He was a child, gentle 
old Khayat! And moreover, since, as I 
have. said, he was afraid of the world, a 
picture of himself took form in his mind: 
an old, gaunt man, in tattered brown 
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clothes, pressing timidly against the win- 
dow of a pastry cook’s shop, looking 
wistfully at the fresh baklawa and great 
round cakes of bread, — pressing very 
close, to get out of the way of the crowd 
that was rushing from its work to its 
home and its supper and its bed. He had 
a great fear of idleness and the streets, 
had Khayat. 

** Here, — what ’s this?” asked Shofi. 
He had picked up the half-written page 
from the desk and was looking at it, the 
shadow of impotent curiosity upon his 
handsome, full-featured face. 

Khayat giggled nervously. He looked 
up confidently enough. He was sure of 
the story ; sure that it was a good story, 
and made him valuable to his employer. 

“ It is the little story,” he said, “ The 
Sultan at the Bar of Civilization.”” He 
had an anxious hand waiting for the re- 
turn of the page. Quick as the refer- 
ence to it, his eyes had snapped delight- 
edly. Now he had almost forgotten the 
rebuff. ‘The summons for trial is now 
given, and I am about to” — 

Shofi crumpled the page to a ball, and 
tossed it out of the window with an 
ejaculation of contempt. Khayat fol- 
lowed its flight, and saw it caught by 
the wind and swirled into the topmost 
branches of the scrawny, shaggy-headed 
old tree, that still swished its new- 
grown leaves in the cheerful sunlight, 
though it had just taken, as to a grave, 
a little story. The rain would fall on 
the crumpled ball, he thought, to its un- 
folding and the obliteration of the writ- 
ten words. Rain and sun and wind 
would bedraggle and rot it, and the 
thoughts of a man would pass into no- 
thingness. Shofi was suddenly become 
another in his servant’s sight, — a pow- 
er, indeed; an illiterate, old Khayat 
thought, who could kick a prop from 
under the crumbling patriotism of a 
people. 

* Abo-Samara held the —the thing 
up to scorn in Fiani’s place, last night. 
Am I to be so shamed by a —a fakir 
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like him?” Shofi asked sharpiy. ‘The 
story is — is stuff.” 

Hard masters are up to many tricks ; 
they distribute praise and sneers dis- 
ereetly. A worker who is afraid of the 
world is best kept to heel with a whip. 
Shofi knew how to deal with his prize 
possession. Khayat flushed and gripped 
the desk, and flushed deeper, and turned 
his head to keep the sight of his agony 
from Shofi. Abo-Samara’s words were 
of no weight, as all men knew; but they 
had raised a ghost, — a comparison of 
the little story with the writings of Abo 
Elola Elmoarri. Now Khayat had been 
brought to a condition of meet humili- 
ty, and Shofi was ready to proceed. 

“Write no more of the story,” he 
said. ‘It is no damn good. Now, it 
is rent day, and I must go about my 
other business. Stop writing about the 
Sultan, — leave him alone for a while. 
Shall we forever speak against this man ? 
He is not such a bad king. What has 
he done to me that [ should knock him 
trom histhrone? Are not the little lead 
things mine, to speak as I shall say ? 
So ho! Kawkab Elhorriah gives me no 
health,’’ — Shofi had heard MacNama- 
ra of the corner saloon say that he was 
not in politics for. his health, — “and 
I must get something. The story has 
stirred the people. The Minister at 
Washington has heard. Hadj, the con- 
sul’s servant, came to me last night,” 
— Shofi puffed out his chest, — “ know- 
ing me for a man of influence. It must 
stop. And now, Khalil Khayat, may 
God give you health this day, and all the 
days of many years to come! ” 

What does a timorous 
he knows, of a sudden, 
give up his great purpose or his living ? 
He cries, “Oh, why?” Khayat was 
blind to intrigue; but these words were 
luminous. In a little while he under- 
stood. 

“Salim,” he asked deliberately, bit- 
terly, “what price did the consul put 
upon your honor?” 


man do when 
that he must 
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“ Sh-h-hh! ” exclaimed Shofi, looking 
fearfully about, as though an enemy 
might be concealed under the table or 
have his ear to the keyhole. “ We are 
not in the desert. Sh-h-hh, in God’s 
name! ”’ 

‘“‘ How much was it, Salim ?” 

“* Whisper, — whisper, Khalil! Suffi- 
cient, — sufficient, it was.” 

* How many dollars ? ”’ 

“Khalil, you are my friend, not my 
servant. Let this be a secret between 
you and me,” Shofi whispered, his mouth 
close to Khayat’s ear. ‘‘ Four —hun-dred 
—dollars,itwas!” Shofi drew back to 
see Khayat stare. 

“The Arabs say,” observed the old 
man calmly, “that the devil keeps a 
price list of men’s souls. It may be so.” 

*‘ And now, peace be with you, Khalil,” 
said Shofi briskly. ‘I must collect my 
rents.” He buttoned his topcoat, and 
moved toward the door. 


“ Tarry, Salim,” said Khayat. ‘ The 
y> 
day is long.” ‘There was a certain easy 


authority in his tone and gesture. He 
did not observe whether or not Shofi 
waited, but let his head sink on his 
breast and closed his eyes. “I have 
something to think about,” he added, and 
smiled. 

Let it be said again, Khayat was 
afraid of men. He knew that the street 
was about to swallow him. That was 
now inevitable, and therefore not bother- 
some. He thought not at all; or, if 
he thought, it was in a fleeting way, of 
the crumpled little story: of the chance 
of climbing to its rescue, even to the 
slenderest branch of the old tree; of 
smoothing it out and neatly folding it, 
that it might be put away snug in the 
big black pocketbook upstairs, safe from 
rotting ; of giving it the fullness of life 
—some day. It wasa story to live, that 
dear little one! But rain and wind were 
implacable. It was very sad. The peo- 
ple would be sorry to hear of its death. 

In this abstraction Khayat got up and 
put on his old brown coat, never looking 
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at Shofi; and pulled his rusty hat firm- 
ly to the back of his head with both 
hands, as always; and tucked the Abo 
Elola Elmoarri under his arm; and 
looked about the room with tender re- 
gret, — at the littered, dusty desk, the 
garish couch that stretched its uneven 
length against the opposite wall, the 
bookshelves in the corner, with their 
tattered occupants, — like a man bound 
from home on a long, long journey. 
Then he put Elmoarri.on the desk, and 
went to the bookshelves; and touched 
some books fondly with his finger tip, 
and dusted some on his sleeve, and read 
the titles of all, and made the shelves 
neat. In this he seemed nearly to for- 
get that he was to go. Shofi heard him 
mutter caressingly over a book here and 
a book there, and saw him take a little 
one down and slip it into his pocket, and 
try vainly to put a larger one in the other 
pocket, and then return it to its place 
with a sigh ; and Shofi conjectured that 
the old man had not the courage to leave 
them. 

Khayat was in no tremor of emotion 
when he turned to address Shofi. It 
was a matter of course that he should be 
leaving. He filled and lit his pipe, and 
got it going well, before he spoke. 

“You have shown your servant many 
kindnesses in these years, O Shofi,” he 
said. ‘ They shall be remembered for- 
ever. Itis a regret to me that I cannot 
serve the Sultan with you. You have 
been very good. 
such consideration. Some day — when 
I have found another place — I shall re- 
turn for my books. May it please you, 
Salim, to leave them so. They are not 
in the way, and my successor may have 
use for them. Let him use them as he 
will, being careful of the worn ones. 
Health be with you by favor of God, 
Salim, and may prosperity attend ! ” 

Khayat tucked Elmoarri under his 
arm again, and went out, stepping firmly. 

Now Shofi had been thinking of profit 
and loss. It appeared to him that a 
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steadfast policy might, after all, be an 
asset worth more than the consul’s four 
hundred dollars. The people’s suspicion 
was to be reckoned with. And Khayat 
was no mean asset. Shofi was fright- 
ened, and ran to the door to eall the edi- 
tor back. 

“Khalil! Khalil!” he — shouted. 
“Come back! I must think it over!” 

Khayat was then at the glue agent’s 
door, — within hearing ; but he was deep 
in the hopelessness of his case. Though 
the words of recall rattled on his ear- 
drums, they were not admitted, not in- 
terpreted. 

* Khalil! Khalil!” Shofi cried. “TI 
must think it over !” 

Shofi was now ready to permit the 
continuation of the little story ; but Kha- 
yat was out of hearing on the pavement, 
looking up and down the street, aimless 
and afraid to venture forth. Shofi went 
back huffed, and sat down to brood. 

I do not know where Khayat went, — 
he has forgotten; but there are many 
places in that neighborhood which are 
comfortable to men who shrink from 
militant contact with the world. Doubt- 
less he wandered here and there through 
them all; now sitting down to read, 
now dozing in the sunshine; in crowded 
places alert, and puffing his pipe ner- 
vously. A man can sit on the docks 
and watch the ships slip down with the 
tide, and forget necessity ; there is a 
soothing mystery in the creaking, bat- 
tered, disordered vessels and their smell 
of sunny climes —a suggestive whither 
— that excludes all worry and regret; a 
bench in Battery Park is a place to won- 
der and wish, when the harbor is busy 
and the wind is not keen. South Street 
and Whitehall and the Battery must have 
laughed, as the queer old fellow dodged 
apologetically along, — the odd figure, 
in old-fashioned, old clothes, a big black 
book tight under his arm, a short black 
pipe in his mouth; swarthy, villainously 
unshaven, dreaming. 

Does a good man sell himself without 
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Then there must have been 
Khayat has forgotten what he 


a fight ? 
a fight. 

thought about; but there was a fight at 
one time or other, that afternoon, — a 


hard-fought fight. I think the thougats 
of Abo Elola Elmoarri must have been 
his at intervals ; perhaps he turned the 
dingy sails, and nervous little tugs, and 
thin haze, and blue and green, and dis- 
tant cries, into poetry of his own in the 
language beautiful. Iam sure that he 
had, continuously, an oppressive con- 
sciousness of the loss of an influence that 
made for a great good. His imagina- 
tion played pranks with him, in crises 
like this ; there must have been a call to 
martyrdom in his visions of oppression, 
—of blood and ravishment. Khayat 
would not sell himself without a fight. 
There was a period of agony, — a series 
of emotions, which he could not control, 
culminating in a resolution. In the 
dusk, when the roar of the elevated 
trains, as they swept, flashing, round the 
curve to South Ferry, gathered up the 
street clamor and made it terrible, he 
was frightened. ‘Then he decided. 

Khayat threaded his way through the 
Quarter to the pastry shop of Nageeb 
Fiani, and turned in to speak a word 
with Salim Shofi; whose custom it was 
to drink coffee at the green baize table 
in the little back room, at that hour of 
the evening. He was clammy all over, 
and pale ; his eyes were as though hiding 
in the depths of their sockets, and his 
throat was dry. 

Shofi was there, elegantly lolling, and 
had his narghile bubbling and his coffee 
steaming hot. 

“Salim,” said Khayat abruptly, “I 
have thought of a way whereby this mat- 
ter may be arranged.” 

Now Shofi had already determined to 
yield. Patriotism, he had concluded, 
would pay best in the long run. He 
was even ready to soothe Khayat with a 
better salary. 

“ Peace be un— ” he began affably. 

Khayat raised his hand to stop him; 
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and Shofi saw that the palm was bruised 
and bloody, as though the finger nails 
had sunk into the flesh. 

‘The consul offers you four hundred 
dollars,” Khayat continued, speaking 
earnestly, quickly, as though he would 
not brook interruption. “Are there 
not fifty-two weeks in every year; and, 
therefore, might not fifty-two dollars be 
saved each year if a man put away one 
dollar every week? In four hundred 
weeks a man might save four hundred 
dollars. Let four hundred be divided 
by fifty-two, and the result is seven and 
seventy one-hundredths, more or less, — 
seven years and seventy one-hundredth 
parts of a year. Now, in seventy one- 
hundredth parts of a year there are 
thirty-six weeks, and in thirty-six weeks 
nine months. Is it not so? Salim, in 
your generosity, I am permitted to have 
seven dollars each week for my services. 
Six are enough for my needs.” Khayat 
did not pause before the prevarication, 
nor was he shamefaced as he went on: 
“Tt is nothing but a little coffee and a 
little tobacco less, — perchance a little 
more than that. Seven years and nine 
months will I serve you, Salim Shofi, for 
six dollars each week, if so be that I 
may write for liberty. What is your an- 
swer ?” 

Khayat leaned far over the table and 
fixed his eyes upon Shofi’s. He seemed 
to fear a negative answer. 

“‘ Seven years ?” repeated Shofi. He 
was staring at Khayat. 

‘Seven years, nine months, and some 
days, which at another time can be num. 
bered. Salim, your answer, — in the 
sight of God, our God, your answer!” 

Shofi wondered what the fathomable 
depth of this man’s simplicity might be. 

“Tam content,” he said. 

“ Then may God bind fast the agree- 
ment between us.” Khayat sighed and 
smiled, and continued impulsively: “I 
must now go to the office. I have wasted 
a day, Salim. I must catch up with my 
work. I must hurry to it. You will 
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excuse me, Salim, if you please. The 
paper for to-morrow must be written. I 
am happy again, — ah, quite happy ; and 
it is to your generosity I owe it. May 
you be blessed forever! Salim, may 
happiness be yours through life!” 
Khayat rattled on in a nervous, ab- 
sent way, as he backed to the threshold, 
— as though bent on shutting off an in- 
vitation to drink coffee. The passion 
for the little story was on him again. 
He had no time to spare. Shofi let him 
escape, and then burst out laughing. 
Khayat tripped his way to the office, ra- 
diantly happy, and scattered incoherent 
good wishes right and left, and so ear- 
nestly that the little people of the gutters 
wondered to see their friend blither than 
themselves. The little story was form- 
ing again, — now sure of life. Khayat 
stepped with the lightness of a youth in 
rosy love. The trees of Battery Park 
heard cracked, quavering snatches of a 
strange Eastern song, as he went lilting 
by. And the desk was never cuddled 
closer, nor the pencil more fondly 
clutched, than when he sat down to write. 


The last words were written when the 
lamp and the sun were fighting for the 
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grimy window panes, — the one trying 
to beat the other back; and these were 
the words : — 

‘And Civilization, rising before the 
princes of the earth and all the eminent 
men thereof, said: ‘I am not a man, to 
give the judgment of men. Therefore 
shall the sentence not be death.’ Now, 
as soon as he had said this, two angels, 
the one on the right hand of the Sultan 
and the other on his left, lifted up a 
white banner over his head ; and upon 
the banner was written the sentence in 
letters of black, that all might read. 
And Civilization, reading, said : ‘ Abdul 
Hamid, Sultan of Turkey, this is the 
sentence: In the fear of the dagger 
and of the poisoned cup shall you live 
a long life; in unrest, by day and by 
night, shall you spend it ; and there shall 
be no love for you, nor any other happi- 
ness.’ And the Sultan prayed rather for 
death.” 

Khayat laid down his pencil, and lifted 
the window, that the dawn might rest 
him; and he looked out over the quiet 
city to the night's furthest limit, and was 
rested. 

Long, long before, Salim Shofi had 
fallen asleep as he smiled. 

Norman Duncan. 
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I FEEL myself, on the whole, pretty free 
from autobiographical tendencies; I am 
quite ready to double the number of my 
years, at least, before I begin upon memo- 
ries and confessions. At one point only 
has the desire for an autobiographical 
eruption grown in me steadily : I am im- 
pelled to tell the story of my school time. 

T remember exactly how the impulse 
took shape in my mind. It was at a 
teachers’ meeting. The teachers were 
discussing how to relieve the overbur 
dening of the school children, and how 
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to make tolerable the drudgery of the 


classroom. Some demonstrated that all 
the trouble came from the old-fashioned 
idea of prescribed courses : if the courses 
were freely chosen, according to the tal- 
ents and interests of the pupils, their suf- 
ferings would be ended. Others main- 
tained that the teachers were guilty : that 
they did not know enough about educa- 
tional aims, about child study and paycho- 
logy and the theory of education. What 
else than drudgery was to be expected, 
under such inadequate pedagogues? The 
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fight between the two parties went on 
with an inapiring fullness of argument, 
and thus I fell into a deep and sound 
sleep. And the sleep carried me away 
from the elms of New England to my 
dear old home on the shore of the Baltic 
Sea, where I spent my school days. I 
saw once more my classmates and my 
teachers; I strolled once more, as a lit- 
tle hoy with my schoolbooks, through the 
quaint streets of Danzig; I passed again 
through the feelings of more than twen- 
ty years ago. Suddenly I awoke at the 
stroke of the gavel of the chairman, who 
solemnly announced that the majority 
had voted for a compromise: the com- 
munity ought to sea to it that beth free 
election and the pedagogical information 
of the teachers were furthered. At this 
point the meeting was adjourned, and 
the teachers went to the next hall for 
luncheon: there some minor speeches 
were served up, on the pernicious influ- 
ence of the classical languagea, and on 


the value of stenography and typewrit- 


ing for a liberal education. It was then 
that the autobiography budded in my 
mind. My instinet told me that I must 
make haste in the undertaking ; for if I 
should hear, for some years to come, all 
these sighs of pity for those who were in- 
structed without election and pedagogy, 
I might finally get confused, and extend 
the same pity to my own childhood, con- 
vineed that my school life was a deplor- 
able misfortune. I hasten, therefore, to 
publish this chapter of my life’s story as 
advance sheets, some deeades before the 
remainder, at a period when the gap of 
time is still small enough to be bridged 
by a fair memory. 

My great-grandfather lived in Silesia. 
But perhaps it may be too long a story 
if I develop my case from its historical 
beginning; I will shorten it by saying at 
once that I entered the gymnasium in 
Danzig at nine years of age, and left it 
at eighteen. I had previously attended 
& private preparatory school, and sabse- 
quently I went to the universities of Leip- 
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zig and Heidelberg. It is the gymna- 
sium period about which I want to speak. 
I have no right to boast of it; I was a 
model neither of industry nor of careful- 
ness. IJ was not quite so bad as some of 
my best friends among my classmates, 
but I see, with serious repentance, from 
the reports which I have carefully kept 
together, that I was not attentive enough 
in Latin grammar ; it seems that in the 
lower classes, also, my French did not 
find the full appreciation of my teachers, 
and I should feel utterly ashamed to re- 
port what their misled judgment record- 
ed of my singing and drawing. I was 
just a fairaverage. ‘The stages of know- 
ledge which we reached may most easily 
be characterized by a comparison with 
the standards of New England. At fif- 
teen years I was in Untersekunda ; and 
there is not the slightest doubt that, at 
that stage, all my classmates and I were 
prepared to pass the entrance examina- 
tions for Harvard College. As a matter 
of course, German must here be substi- 
tuted for English, German history and 
literature for the English correspondents. 
We should have chosen, at our entrance, 
that scheme in which both Latin and 
Greek are taken. The Abiturientenexa- 
men at the end of the school time, the ex- 
amination which opens the door to the 
university, came three years later. It 
was.a difficult affair, somewhat more dif- 
ficult than in recent years; and, from a 
pretty careful analysis of the case, [ can 
say that very few Harvard students have 
entered the senior class who would have 
been able to pass that examination re- 
spectably. In the smaller colleges of the 
country, the senior might be expected to 
reach that levelat gradaation. No doubt, 
even after substituting German for Eng- 
lish, almost every senior may have taken 
one or many courses which lie fully out- 
side of the circle in which we moved. 
The college man who specializes in po- 
litieal economy or philosophy or chem- 
istry from his freshman year knows, in 
his special field, far more than any one 
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of us knew; but if we take a composite 
picture of all seniors, the boy who leaves 
the gymnasium is not at a disadvantage 
in the comparison of intellectual physi- 
ognomy, while he is far less mature ac- 
eording to his much lower age. If any 
man in Dartmouth or Amherst takes his 
bachelor’s degree with that knowledge 
in mathematics, history, geography, lit- 
erature, Latin, Greek, French, and phy- 
sies which we had on leaving school, he 
is sure to graduate with honors. Our 
entrance into the university ean thus be 
compared merely with the entrance into 
the post-graduate courses. Our three 
highest gymnasium classes alone corre- 
spond to the college; and whoever com- 
pares the German university with the 
American college, instead of with the 
graduate school, is misled either by the 
age of the students or by the external 
forms of student life and instruction. 

I reached thus, at the end of my 
school time, as a pupil of average stand- 
ing, the scholarly level of an average 
college graduate in this country. I was 
then eighteen years of age; the average 
bachelor of arts is at least three years 
older. How did that difference come 
about? The natural explanation of the 
case is that we poor boys were over- 
burdened, systematically tortured by a 
eruel system of overwork, which ab- 
sorbed all our energies for the one goal, 
the passing of the examination. I do 
not dare to contradict. But the one 
thing I may claim in favor of this scheme 
of overloading is the wonderful skill 
with which the school administration was 
able to hide these evident facts so com- 
pletely from our eyes that neither my 
classmates nor I, nor our parents, nor 
our teachers themselves, ever perceived 
the slightest trace of them. The facts 
were so shamelessly concealed from us 
that we poor deceived boys thought all 
the time that the work was a pleasure, 
that we had leisure for everything, and 
that every one of us was as happy as a 
fish in water. 
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I think that I spent, during all those 
ten years, about three hours a day in the 
fresh air, walking and playing, swim- 
ming andskating ; yet I found time from 
my ninth year to practice on the violon- 
cello ona hour every day, and the novels 
which I wrote may have lacked every- 
thing else, but they never lacked length. 
Besides such individual schemes to fill 
our vacant time, we coJperated for that 
purpose in clubs, from the lowest classes 
to the highest: at ten years we played 
instructive games; at twelve years we 
read classical dramas, each taking one 
role ; at fifteen we read papers on art and 
literature; and at seventeen we had a 
regular debating club. And all the time, 
at every stage, there were private theat- 
ricals, and excursions into the country, 
and dancing lessons, and horseback-rid- 
ing, and coeducation with the education 
left out ; for the poor overburdened girls 
helped us to bear the load by suffering 
in common. 

Every one of us had, of course, the 
minor special interests and amusements 
which suited his own taste; there was 
no lack of opportunity to follow up these 
inclinations ; to use the terminology of 
modern pedagogy, we “found” our- 
selves. I found myself, too; but —and 
in this respect I did not behave exactly 
aceording to the prescribed scheme of 
this same pedagogy, Iam sorry to say — 
I found myself every two or three years, 
as some one very different from the for- 
mer individual whom T had had the plea- 
sure to discover. In the first years of 
my school time botany was all my desire. 
We lived in the summer in a country 
house with a large garden, and a forest 
near the garden; and every minute I 
could spare belonged to the plants which 
I collected and pressed. It became a 
boyish passion. If I had to write a novel, 
this feature of the botanical enthusiasm 
of the bey would be a very poor inven- 
tion, if the final outeome were to be a 
being who has hardly the talent to dis- 
criminate a mushroom from an apple 
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tree, and for whom nothing in the world 
appears so dry as squeezed plants. But 
I have not to invent here: I am report- 
ing. I thus confess frankly my weakness 
for dissected vegetables: it lasted about 
three years. ‘Then came my passion for 
physical instruments: an uncle gave me 
on my-birthday some dainty little electri- 
eal machines, and soon the whole house 
was overspun with electrical wires. [was 
thus, at twelve years, on the best road 
to discover the patent-hunter in my per- 
sonality, when a friend with ministerial 
inclinations interfered: we began to 
study comparative religion, Islamism in 
particular. Thus, at fifteen years of 
age we learned Arabic from the gram- 
mar, and read the Koran. Now, finally, 
my true nature was found; my friend 
wrote prophetically in my album that 
we should both go out as missionaries to 
the Arabs, -— and yet I missed the con- 
nection, and went to Boston instead of 
to Mecca, and forgot on the way all my 
Arabic. But trouble began soon after- 
ward: friends of mine found, in digging 
on their farm, an old Slavie grave con- 
taining interesting urns. I beeame fas- 
cinated by ethnological discoveries, and, 
as important excavations were going on 
in the neighborhood of my native town, 
I spent every free afternoon and whole 
vaeation weeks in the ethnological camp, 
studied the literature of the subject and 
dug up urns for our town museum, and 
wrote, at the age of seventeen, a never 
published book on the prehistoric anthro- 
pology of West Prussia. Then the hap- 
py school days came to an end, and yet 
[had not found myself. I have never 
dug any more. I did not become an 
ethnologist, and if a visitor to Cambridge 
insists on my showing him the Harvard 
sights, and we come into the ethnological 
museum, the urns bore me so utterly that 
it is hard for me to believe that in ear 
lier days they made all my happiness. I 
went, then, to the university with some- 
thing like a liberal education ; supple- 
mented the achool studies by some broader 
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studies in literature, science, and phi- 
losophy ; and when, in the middle of 
my philosophical studies, I came to psy- 
chology, the lightning struck. Exactly 
ten years after leaving school, years de- 
voted to psychological studies and psy- 
chological teaching in German universi- 
ties, Harvard called me over the ocean 
as professor of psychology. I thus 
found my life work; and in all these 
years | have never had an hour in which 
I doubted that it was my life work. 
Yet I did not approach it, in spite of all 
those various fancy intereats, befure I 
reached the intellectual level of the grad- 
uate school. 

I have spoken of these boyish pas- 
sions not only to show that we had an 
abundance of free time and the best op- 
portunities for the growth of individual 
likings, but for the purpose of emphasiz- 
ing — and I add this with all the grati- 
tude of my heart to my parents, my 
teachers, and the community — that the 
school never took the smallest account 
of those inclinations, and never allowed 
me to take the slightest step aside from 
the prescribed school work. My school 
work was not adjusted to botany at nine 
years because I played with an herba- 
rium, and at twelve to physics because 
I indulged in noises with home-made 
electric bells, and at fifteen to Arabic, — 
an elective which I miss still in several 
high schools, even in Brookline and Rox- 
bary. The more my friends and I wan- 
dered afield with our little superficial in- 
terests and talents and passions, the more 
was the straightforward earnestness of 
the sehool our blessing; and all that 
beantified and enriched onr youth, and 
gave to it freshness and liveliness, would 
have turned out to be our rain, if our 
elders had taken it seriously, and had 
formed a life's programme out of petty 
eaprices and boyish inclinations. I still 
remember how my father spoke to me, 
when I was a boy of twelve. I was in- 
sisting that Latin waa of no use to me, 
as I should become a poet or a physicist. 
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He answered: “If a lively boy has to 
follow a country road, it is a natural and 
good thing for him to stroll a hundred 
times from the way, and pick flowers and 
run for butterflies over the fields on both 
sides of the road. But if we say to him, 
* There is no road for you; follow your 
butterflies,’ where will he find himself at 
nightfall 7” 

My question was, how our German 
school made it possible to bring us so 
much more quickly, without overburden- 
ing us, to the level of the American sen- 
ior. I have given so far only a nega- 
tive characteristic of the school in saying 
that it made no concession to individual 
likings and preferences : that is of course 
not a sufficient explanation. If I think 
back, I feel sure the chief source of this 
suceess was the teachers. But in regard 
to the teachers, also, I may begin with a 
negative statement: our teachers did not 
know anything about the theory of edu- 
cation, or about the history of pedagogy 
or psychology ; and while I heard about 
some of them gossip of a rather mali. 
cious kind, I never heard that any one 
of them had read a book on child study. 
The other day I found in a paper on 
secondary education a lamentation to 
this effect: that the American schools 
have still many teachers who have uo 
reflective theories on the aim with which 
they teach their subjects, and the edu- 
cational values which belong to them. 
The author said: ‘I shall not soon for- 
get the surprise with which an intelli- 
gent teacher said to me, not long ago, 
‘An aim! I have no aim in teaching ; 
that is a new idea.” “Such teachers 
of Latin and algebra,” the author com- 
passionately added, “meant that the 
choice of these subjects as fit subject- 
matter of instruction was no concern of 
theirs ; they taught these subjects as beat 
they could, because these subjects were 
in the course of study.” Exactly such 
old-fashioned teachers were ours. My 
literature teacher was never troubled by 
the suspicion that literature may be less 
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useful than meteorology and organic 
chemistry, neither of which had a place 
in our school ; and if some one had asked 
my Greek teacher, “* What is the value of 
the instruction in Greek ? What is your 
aim in reading Sophoeles and Plato with 
your young friends in the class?” he 
would have answered that he had never 
thought about it, any more than why ho 
was willing to breathe and to live. He 
taught his Greck as best he could in the 
place to which he was called, but he cer- 
tainly never took it as his concern to re- 
flect whether Greek instruction ought 
not, after all, to be discontinued ; he left 
that to the principal and to the govern- 
ment. His Plato and his Sophocles, his 
Homer and Thucydides, were to him life 
and happiness, and to share them with us 
was an instinctive desire, which would 
have lost its enthusiasm and inspiration 
if he had tried to base it on arguments. 
But this thought has led me from the 
negative characteristics of my teachers to 
arather positive one, — yes, to the most 
positive one which I felt in them, — to 
the one which was the real secret of our 
German school: my teachers were en- 
thusiastic on the subjects they taught, as 
only those who know them thoroughly 
evercan be. I had no teacher who has- 
tily learned one day what he must teach 
me the next; who was satisfied with see- 
ond-hand knowledge, which is quite 
pretty for entertainment and orientation, 
but which is so intolerable and inane 
when we come to distribute it and to 
give it to others. I had from my ninth 
year no teacher in any subject who had 
not completed three years’ work in the 
duate school. Even the firat elements 
of Greek and mathematics, of history 
and geography, were given to us by men 
who had reached the level of the doc- 
torate, and who had the perspective of 
their own fields. They had seen their 
work with the eye of the scholar, and 
thus even the most elementary material 
of their science was raised to the height 
of scholarly interest. Elements taken for 
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themselves alone are trivial and empty 
everywhere, and to teach them is an in- 
tolerable drudgery, which fills the school- 
room with dullness and the pupils with 
aversion. Elements as the introductory 
part of a scholarly system are of ever new 
and fascinating interest, more promising 
and enjoyable than any complex pro- 
blems. A great poet once said that any 
man who has ever really loved in his 
youth can never become quite unhappy 
in life. A man who has ever really taken 
a scholarly view of his science can never 
find in that science anything which is 
quite uninteresting. Such enthusiasm is 
contagious. We boys felt that our teach- 
. ers believed with the fullness of their 
hearts in the inner value of the subjects, 
and every new bit of knowledge was thus 
for us a new revelation. We did not 
ask whether it would bake bread for us. 
We were eager for it on account of its 
own inner richness and yalue; and this 
happy living in an atmosphere of such 
ideal belief in the inner worth and glory 
of literature and history, of science and 
thought, was our liberal education. 

I know it would be wrong to explain 
our being three years ahead of a New 
England boy merely by the seholarly 
preparation of our teachers. A second 
factor, which is hardly less important, 
stands clear before my mind, too: the 
help which the school found in our 
homes. I do not mean that we were 
helped in our work, but the teachers 
were silently helped by the spirit which 
prevailed in our homes with regard to 
the school work. ‘The school had the 
right of way; our parents reinforced 
our belief in the work and our respect 
for the teachers. A reprimand in the 
school was a shadow on our home life; 
a word of praise in the school was a ray 
of sunshine for the household. The ex- 
cellent schoolbooks, the wise plans for 
the upbuilding of the ten years’ course, 
the hygienic care, the external stimula- 
tions, — all, of course, helped toward the 
results; and yet I am convinced that 
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their effect was entirely secondary com- 
pared with these two features, — the 
scholarly enthusiasm of our teachers, 
and the respect for the school on the 
part of our parents. 

No one can jump over his shadow. 
I cannot suddenly leave all my memo- 
ries and experiences behind me, and 
when I behold the onward rush of our 
school reformers, I cannot forget my 
past; I may admire their good will, but 
I cannot accept their bad arguments. I 
do not speak here as a paychologist ; I 
know quite well that some consider the 
psychologist a pedagogical expert, who 
brings the profoundest information di- 
rectly from his laboratory to the educa- 
tional witness stand. No auch power 
has come to me. I do not know whether 
my professional brethren have had plea- 
santer experiences, but I have always 
found Psychology silent as a sphinx, 
when I came to her with the question of 
what we ought to do in the walks of prac- 
tical life. When I asked her about the 
true and the false, she was most loqua- 
cious ; but when I came to her about the 
good and the bad, seeking advice and 
help, she never vouchsafed me a word. 
I confess that I have, therefore, slowly 
beeome a little skeptical as to whether 
she is really more communicative with 
my psychological friends, or whether they 
do not simply take her perfect silence 
for a welcome affirmation of all their 
own thoughts and wishes. I thus come 
to the question of school reform without 
any professional authority ; I come to it 
simply with the warm interest of a man 
who has children in the schools, who has 
daily contact with students just out of 
school, and who has not forgotten his own 
schoo! time. 

The most essential feature of all re- 
cent school reforms—or, with a leas 
question - begging title, I should say 
school experiments, or school changes, 
or school deteriorations — has been the 
tendency toward elective studies. But I 
am in doubt whether we should consider 
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it really as one tendency only ; the name 
covers two very different tendencies, 
whose practical result is externally simi- 
lar. We have on one side the desire to 
adjust the school work to the final pur- 
poses of the individual in practical life ; 
which means beginning professional pre- 
paration in that period which up to this 
time has been given over to liberal edu- 
cation. We have on the other side the 
desire to adjust the school work to the 
innate talents and likings of the individ- 
ual, which means giving in the school 
work no place to that which finds inner 
resistance in the pupil. In the first 
ease the university method filters down 
to the school; in the second case the 
kindergarten method creeps up to the 
schoo]. In the one case the liberal edu- 
cation of the school is replaced by pro- 
fessional education ; in the other case the 
liberal education is replaced by liberal 
play. If one of the two tendencies were 
working alone, its imminent danger 
would be felt at once; but as they seem 


to coiperate, the one working from the 
bottom and the other from the top, each 
hides for the moment the defects of the 


other. And yet the coincidence is al- 
most accidental and entirely superficial ; 
both desire to make concessions to indi- 
vidual differences. Peter and Paul ought 
not to have the same school education, 
we are told; but the essential question 
what, after all, Peter ought to learn in 
school must be answered very different- 
ly, according as we look at it from the 
point of view of the kindergarten or 
from the point of view of professional 
life ; as there is indeed a difference whe- 
ther I ask what may best suit the taste 
and hking of Peter the darling. or whe- 
ther I ask what Peter the man will need 
for the battle of life, in which nobody 
asks what he likes, but where the question 
is how he is liked, and how he suits the 
tastes of his neighbors. The one method 
treats the boy as a child, and the other 
treats the boy as a man. Nothing is 
common to them, after all, except the 
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result that boyhood loses its opportunity 
for a liberal education, which onght to 
borrow from the kindergarten merely 
its remoteness from practical profession- 
al life, and from professional work mere- 
ly its seriousness. Neither tendency 
stands alone in our social life. In short, 
the one fits the mercenary spirit of our 
time, and the other fits its spirit of selfish 
enjoyment. From the standpoint of so- 
cial philosophy, mercenary utilitarianism 
and selfish materialism belong together ; 
everywhere do they grow together, and 
everywhere do they fight together against 
the spirit of idealism. But while they 
fight together, they march to the battle- 
field on very different roads. 

Practical life demands division of la- 
bor, and therefore the specialization of 
the individual. The argument which 
urges the earliest possible beginning of 
this specialization is thus a natural one ; 
and the conviction that the straggle for 
existence must become more difficult 
with the growing complexity of modern 
life may encourage the view that the 
remedy lies in professional training at 
the expense of all other education. The 
lawyer and the physician need so many 
facts for the efficiency of their work 
that it seems a waste of energy to bur- 
den the future lawyer with the know- 
ledge of natural sciences, and the future 
physician with the knowledge of history. 
If this is true, however, we ought to be- 
gin still earlier: on the first day in the 
kindergarten, I should show my little law- 
yer two cakes, and explain to him that 
one is his cake, and the other is not, — 
sucial information which does not lie in 
the line of my little naturalist ; and I 
should tell the other little fellow that one 
eake has plums, and the other has not, 
— scientific instruction which is without 
concern for the future lawyer. But even 
if [ shape my school according to such 
achemes, do I really reach, after all, the 
goal at which Iam aiming? Does not 
the utilitarian spirit deceive itself? And 
even if we do not acknowledge any other 
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standpoint but the mercenary one, is not 
the calculation very superficial? The 
laborer in the mill may be put, some- 
times, by the cruelty of the age of steam, 
in a place where his personality aa a 
whole ia crippled, and only one small 
function is in use; but the higher the 
profession, the more nearly is the whole 
man working in every act, and the more, 
therefore, is a broad general education 
necessary to practical efficiency. The 
biologists tell us that the play of animals 
is a biologically necessary preparation 
for the stragyle of existence, and that, in 
a parallel way, also, the playing of the 
child is the wise scheme of nature to pre- 
. pare man in some respect for the strag- 
gles of life. How infinitely more does 
that hold for the widening of the mind 
by a well-planned liberal education ! 
The higher the level on which the pro- 
fessional specializing begins, the more 
effective it is. I have said that we 
German boys did not think of any spe- 
cialization and individual variation be- 


fore we reached a level corresponding 


to the college graduation here. In this 
country, the college must still go on for 
a while playing the double réle of the 
place for the general education of the 
one, and the workshop for the profes- 
sional training of the other; but at least 
the high school ought to be faithful to ita 
only goal of general education without 
professional anticipations. Moreover, 
we are not only professional wage-earn- 
ers: we live for our friends and onr na- 
tion; we face social and political, moral 
and religious problems; we are in con- 
tact with nature and science, with art and 
literature; we shape our town and oar 
time, and all that is common to every 
one, -—to the banker and the manufac- 
turer, to the minister and the teacher, 
to the lawyer and the physician. The 
technique of our profession, then, ap- 
pears only as a small variation of the 
Jarge background of work in which we 
all share; and if the education must be 
adapted to our later life, all these pro- 
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blems demand « uniform education for 
the members of the same social commu- 
nity. The division of labor lies on the 
outside. We are specialists in our han- 
diwork, but our heart work is uniform, 
and the demand for individualized eda- 
cation emphasizes the small differences 
in our tasks, and ignores the great simi- 
larities. 

And after all, who is able to say what 
a boy of twelve years will need for his 
special life work? It is easily said in 
a school programme that the course will 
be adapted to the needs of the particular 
pupil with respect to his later life, but it 
would be harder to say how we are to 
find out what the boy does need; and 
even if we know it, the straight line to 
the goal is not always the shortest way. 

The one need of my individual fate, 
compared with that of other German 
boys, is the English language, and the 
one great blank in the prescribed pro- 
gramme of our gymnasium was the total 
absence of instruction in English. Yet 
I have such unlimited confidence in the 
wisdom of my teachers that I cannot 
help thinking they knew quite well how 
my ease stood. When I was twelve 
years old, I can imagine, the principal 
of the school said in a faculty meeting: 
“This boy will need the English lan- 
guage later, to philosophize on the other 
side of the ocean, and he ought to begin 
now to learn it, in time for his profes- 
sional work ; to get the free time for it 
we must eliminate the Greek from his 
course.” But then my dear little gray- 
haired Greek teacher arose, and said with 
indignation : “ No, sir: the bit of English 
which ia necessary to lecture to studenta, 
and to address teachers’ meetings, and 
to write for The Atlantic Monthly can 
be learned at any time, but Greek he 
will never learn if he does not learn it 
now ; ani if he does not have it, he will 
never get that inspiration which may 
make his scholarly work worth calling 
him over the ocean. Only if he studies 
Greek will they call him to use Eng- 
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lish; but if he learns only English, he 
will never have the chance to use it.” 
That settled my case, and so came about 
the curious chance that I accepted the 
professorship at Harvard without having 
spoken a single word of English in my 
life; and I still thank my old Greek 
teacher, who ia long since dead, for his 
decision. Yes, as I think it over, I am 
inclined to believe that it is just 80 in 
most cases: if we prepare for the one 
thing, we shall have a chance for the 
other; but if we wisely prepare at once 
for the other, our chance for it will 
never come. Life is, after all, not so 
easily manufactured as the advertising 
circular of a private boarding school, in 
which everything is exactly adapted to 
the individual needs. 

This elective adjustment of the stud- 
ies to the later professional work and 
business of the man plays a large part 
in the theoretical discussions, and there 
acts effectively on the crowd through 
the promise of professional success ; but 
it strikes me that this utilitarian appeal 
works, on the whole, for the interest of 
that other kind of electivism which pro- 
mises ease through the adjustment of 
the school to the personal inclinations. 
It seems to me that, in the practical 
walks of education, this is by far the 
stronger impulse to election. Even in 
the college, where most boys have at 
least a dim idea of what they want to 
do in life, the election with reference to 
the later occupation plays usually a sec- 
ondary réle; liking is the great ruler. 
The university method were powerless 
in the school reform, did it not act aa 
agent for the kindergarten method. This 
leading plea for electives takes the fol- 
lowing form: All instruction must be in- 
teresting; if the pupil's interest is not 
in it, the whole instruction is dead mat- 
ter, useless vexation. Everything which 
appeals to the natural tastes and instinets 
of the child is interesting. Instruction, 
therefore, must be adjusted to the natural 
instincts and tastes, 
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The logical fallacy of this ought to be 
evident. All instruction which is good 
must be interesting ; but does it follow 
therefrom that all instruction which is 
interesting must also be good? Is it not 
possible that there are kinds of interest 
which are utterly bad and destructive ? 
All that appeals to the natural tastes 
and instincts ig interesting ; does it fol- 
low that nothing is interesting which 
goes beyond the natural instincts? Is 
it not savage life to follow merely the 
instincts and natural desires? Is not 
all the meaning of education just to dis- 
criminate between good and bad desires ; 
to auppress the lower instincts, and to 
reinforce the higher ; above all, to awake 
new desires, to build up new interests, to 
create new instinets? If civilization, with 
its instruments of home and school edu- 
eation, could not overcome our natural 
tastes and instinctive desires, we should 
remain forever chiliren whose atten- 
tion is captured by everything that ex- 
cites and shines. ‘The street tune would 
expel the symphony, the prize fight 
would overcome the drama, the yellow 
press and the dime novel would be our 
literature ; our social life would be val- 
gar, our public life hysterical, and our 
intellectual life a mixture of cheap gos- 
sip and sensational news with practical 
schemes for comfort and advertisement. 
Yes, instruction must be full of interest ; 
but whether instruction is good or bad, 
is in the spirit of civilization or against it, 
depends upon the question what sort of 
interest is in the play : that which vulgar- 
izes, or that which refines ; that which the 
street boy brings from the slums to the 
school, or that which the teacher brings 
from the graduate school to the country 
classroom. The more internal the mo- 
tives which capture the attention, the 
higher the mental functions to which we 
appeal, the more we are really educators. 
The platform is no yariety show; the 
boys must be inspired, but not amused. 

I am not afraid to push my heresy 
even to the point of seeing with serious 














doubts the rapidly growing tendency 
toward the demonstrative method in 
scientific instruction. No doubt all such 
illustrations strongly appeal to common 
sense; our happy children, the public 
thinks, see and touch everything, where 
we had only words on words. But the 
words appealed to a higher power than 
the demonstrations: those spoke to the 
understanding, these to the perception ; 
those gave us the laws, these the acci- 
dental realizations. No demonstration, 
no experiment, can really show us the to- 
tality of a law; it shows us always only 
one special case, which as such is quite 
unimportant. Its importance lies in the 
_ necessity which can be expressed merely 
by words, and never by apparatus. The 
deeper meaning of naturalistic instrae- 
tion is by far more fully present in the 
book than in the instrament; and while 
it is easier to teach and to learn natural 
science when it appeals to the eye rather 
than to the reason, I doubt whether it 
has, from a higher standpoint, the same 
educational value, just as I doubt whether 
the doll with a silk dress and a phono- 
graph in the chest has the same value for 
the development of the child at play that 
the simple little wooden doll has. The 
question of scientific instruction is, of 
course, far too complex to be analyzed 
here ; the method of demonstrations has 
some good features; and above all, the 
other kind of instruction, to be valuable 
at all, needs mach better teachers than 
those whom the schools have at their 
disposal. I wish only to point out that 
even here, where the popular agreement 
is unanimous, very serious hesitation is 
possible, 

I have spoken of the damage to the 
subject-matter of instruction, which re- 
sults from the limitation of the work to 
personal taste; but there is alsoa formal 
side of education, which is to me more 
important. A child who has himself 
the right of choice, or who sees that par- 
ents and teachers select the courses ac- 
cording to his tastes and inclinations, 
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may learn a thousand pretty things, but 
never the one which is the greatest of 
sll: to do his duty. He who is allowed 
always to follow the paths of least resist- 
ance never develops the power to over- 
come resistance ; he remains utterly un- 
prepared for life. To do what we like 
to do, — that needs no pedagogical en- 
couragemeht: water always runs down- 
hill. Our whole public and social life 
shows the working of this impulse, and 
our institutions outbid one another in ca- 
tering to the taste of the public. The 
school alone has the power to develop 
the opposite tendency, to encourage and 
train the belief in duties and obligations, 
to inspire devotion to better things than 
those to which we are drawn by our low- 
er instincts. Yes, water runs downhill 
all the time; and yet all the earth were 
sterile and dead if water could not as- 
cend again to the clouds, and supply rain 
to the field which brings us the harvest. 
We see only the atreams going down to 
the ocean ; we do not see how the ocean 
sends up the waters to bless our fields. 
Just so do we see in the streams of life 
the human emotions following the im- 
pulses down to selfishness and pleasure 
and enjoyment, but we do not see how 
the human emotions ascend again to the 
ideals, — ascend in feelings of duty and 
enthusiasm ; and yet without this upward 
movement our fields were dry, our har- 
vest lost. That invisible work is the 
saered mission of the school; it is the 
school that must raise man’s mind from 
his likings to his belief in duties, from 
his instincts to his ideals, that art and 
science, national honor and morality, 
friendship and religion, may spring from 
the ground and blossom. 

But I go further: are elective atud- 
ies really elected at all? I mean, do 
they really represent the deeper desires 
and demands of the individual, or do 
they not simply express the cumulation 
of a hundred chance influences? I have 
intentionally lingered on the story of my 
shifting interests in my boyhood ; it is 
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more or less the story of every halfway- 
intelligent boy or girl. A little bit of 
talent, a petty caprice favored by acci- 
dent, a contagious craze or fad, a chance 
demand for something of which scarcely 
the outside is known, —all these whir 
and buzz in every boyhood ; but to follow 
such superficial moods would mean dis- 
solution of all organized life, and edu- 
cation would be an empty word. Elee- 
tion which is more than a chance grasp- 
ing presupposes first of all acquaintance 
with the object of our choice. Even in 
the college two thirds of the elections 
are haphazard, controlled by accidental 
motives; election of courses demands a 
wide view and broad knowledge of the 
whole field. The lower the level on 
which the choice is made, the more ex- 
ternal and misleading are the motives 
which direct it. A helter-skelter chase 
of the unknown is no election. If a 


man who does not know French goes 
into a restaurant where the bill of fare 
is given in the French language, and 


points to one and to another line, not 
knowing whether his order is fish or 
roast or pudding, the waiter will bring 
him a meal, but we cannot say that he 
has “ elected his courses.” 

From whatever standpoint I view it, 
the tendency to base the school on elec- 
tive studies seems to me a mistake, —a 
mistake for which, of course, not-a spe- 
cial school, but the social consciousness 
is to be blamed. I cannot think much 
better of that second tendency of which 
T spoke, — the tendency to improve the 
schools by a pedagogical - psychological 
preparation of the teachers. I said that, 
just as [had no right of election over 
my courses, my teachers had no idea 
of pedagogy and psychology. I do not 
think that they would have been better 
teachers with such wisdom than without 
it. I doubt, even, whether it would not 
have changed things for the worse. I 
do not believe in lyrics which are writ- 
ten after the prescriptions of ssthetics ; 
I have the fullest respect for the scholar 
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in poetical theory, bunt he ought not to 
make the poets believe that they need his 
advice before they dare to sing. Pasy- 
chology is a wonderful science, and peda- 
gogy, as soon as we shall have it, may be 
a wonderful science, too, and very im- 
portant for school organizera, for super- 
intendents and city officials, but the in- 
dividual teacher has little practical uae 
for it. I have discussed this point so 
often before the public that Iam unwill- 
ing to repeat my arguments here. I have 
again and again shown that in the prac- 
tical contact of the schoolroom the teach- 
er can never gain that kind of know- 
ledge of the child which would enable 
him to get the right basis for psycholo- 
gieal calculation, and that psychology it- 
self is unable to do justice to the de- 
mands of the individual case. I have 
tried to show how conscious occupation 
with pedagogical rules interferes with 
instinctive views of right pedagogical 
means; anid, above all, how the analytic 
tendency of the psychological and peda- 
gogical attitude is diametrically opposite 
to that practical attitade, full of tact and 
sympathy, which we must demand of the 
real teacher; and that the training in 
the one attitude inhibits freedom in the 
other. And when I see that teachers 
sometimes interpret my warning as if I 
wished merely to say, “I, asa psycho- 
logist, dislike to have any one’approach 
the seience with the purely practical 
question whether it bakes bread, instead 
of with a purely theoretical interest,” 
I must object to that interpretation. I 
did not wish merely to aay that the 
bread question would better be delayed ; 
no, the teacher ought to know from the 
beginning that if he takes the bread 
which psychology bakes, indigestion 
must follow, 

Yet Ido not mean to be narrow. Ido 
not think that if teachers go through pay- 
chological and pedagogical studies they 
really will suffer very much; they will 
do with them what they do with most 
studies, — they will forget them. And 
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if they forget them, what harm, then, — 
why all this fighting againat it, as if a 
danger were in question? This brings 
me, finally, to my last but chief point: 
[ think, indeed, that great dangers do 
exist, and that the psychopedagogical 
movement does serious damage, not #0 
much because it affects the teacher, but 
because it, together with the elective stud- 
ies, turns the attention of the public 
from the only essential and important 
point, upon which, I feel deeply con- 
vineed, the true reform of our achools is 
dependent, — the better instruction of 
our teachers. That was the secret, I 
said, in our German schools; the most 
elementary teaching was given by men 
who were experts in their field, who had 
the perspective of it, and whose scholarly 
interest filled them with an enthusiasm 
that inspired the class. To bring that 
condition about must be the aim of every 
friend of American school life. That is 
the one great reform which is needed, 


and till this burning need is removed it 
is useless to put forward unimportant 
changes. ‘These little pseudo-reforms be- 
come, indeed, a wrong, if they make the 
public forget that true help and true re- 


form are demanded. If a child is ery- 
ing because it is ill, we may keep it quiet 
for a while by a piece of candy, but we 
do not make it well; and it is a wrong 
to quiet it, if its silence makes us omit 
to call the physician to cure it. ‘The elee- 
tive studies and the pedagogical courses 
are such sweetmeats for the school. The 
schools were bad, and the public was 
dissatisfied ; now the elective studies re- 
lieve the discomfort of the children, in 
the place of the old vexation they have 
a good time, and the parents are glad 
that the drudgery is over. And when, 
nevertheless, a complaint arises, and the 
parents discover that the children do not 
learn anything and that they become dis- 
respectful, then there comes the chance 
for the man with the psychological — 
and pedagogical ~~ training; he is not 
a better teacher, but he can talk about 
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the purposes of the new education till all 
is covered by beautiful words; and thus 
parents and children are happily satis- 
fied for a while, till the time comes when 
the nation has to pay for its neglect 
in failing really to cure the sick child. 
Just as it has been said that war needs 
three things, money, money, and again 
money, so it can be said with much 
greater truth that education needs, not 
forces and buildings, not pedagogy and 
demonstrations, but only men, men, and 
again men, — without forbidding that 
some, not too many of them, shall be 
women. 

The right kind of men is what the 
schools need ; they have the wrong kind. 
They need teachers whose interest in 
the subject would banish all drudgery, 
and they have teachers whose pitiable 
unpreparedness makes the class work 
either so superficial that the pupils do 
not learn anything, or, if it is taken seri- 
ously, so dry and empty that it is a vex- 
ation for children and teachers alike. 
To produce anything equivalent to the 
teaching staff from whose guidance I 
benefited in my boyhood, no one ought to 
be allowed to teach in a grammar school 
who has not passed through a college 
or a good normul school; no one ought 
to teach in a high school who has not 
worked, after his college course, at least 
two years in the graduate school of a 
gool university; no one ought to teach 
in a college who has not taken his doc 
tor’s degree in one of the best universi- 
ties; and no one ought to teach in a 
graduate school who has not shown his 
mastery of method by powerful scientific 
publieations, We have instead a mis- 
ery which can be characterized by one 
statiatieal fact: only two per cent of the 
school-teachers possvas any degree what- 
ever. If the majority of college teach- 
ers are hardly prepared to teach in a sec- 
ondary school, if, the majority of high- 
school teachers are harilly fit to teach in 
@ primary school, and if the majority of 
primary-school teachers are just enough 
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educated to fill a salesgirl’s place in a 
millinery store, then every other reform 
is self-deceit. 

I do not feel at all surprised that 
many of my brethren who are seriously 
interested in the progress of education 
rush forward in the wrong direction. 
They bave been brought up under the 
prescribed system with teachers who did 
not know pedagogy, and they feel in- 
stinetively that the schools are bad and 
need reform. It is only natural for them 
to think that the prescriptive system is 
guilty, and that pedagogy can help us; 
they are so filled with aversion to the 
old-fashioned school that they think 
only of the matter which they were 
taught, and the method after which they 
were taught; but as they have no stan- 
dard of comparison in their own expe- 
rience, they never imagine that it may 
have been the men alone, the teachers, 
who were responsible for the failures. 
These friends have never experienced 
what my classmates and I enjoyed, — 
prescribed courses with expert teachers. 
They do not and cannot imagine the re- 
volution which comes into the school- 
room as soon as a teacher stands on the 
platform who has the inspiring enthusi- 
asm for his science which springs from 
a profound scholarly knowledge. No 
pedagogical technique can be substituted 
for this only real preparation of the 
teacher; and I fear that pedagogy must 
become a hindrance to educational pro- 
gress, if it ever causes the principal or 
the school board to prefer the teacher 
who has learned pedagogy to the teacher 
who has learned the subject he is going 
to teach. 

But my German memories not only 
arouse in me a pessimism with regard to 
those pseudo-reforms ; they give me also 
most optimistic hopes with regarti to a 
point which may be raised as an objec- 
tion to my views. ‘The teaching staff is 
bad indeed, it has often been said, but 
how can we hope for an improvement ? 


The boys leave the high school at eigh- 
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teen years of age, the college at twenty- 
two; how can we hope that an average 
high-school teacher will devote a still 
larger part of his life to the preparation 
for his professional work, and will spend 
two or three years more in a graduate 
school before he begins to earn his liv- 
ing? ‘This argument is utterly wrong, 
as it neglects the interrelation of the 
different factors. If we had thorough- 
ly prepared teachers, the aims of the 
school would be reached here just as 
quickly as in Germany, where, as | have 
shown, the level of American high-school 
graduation is attained at fifteen years, 
and the level of American average col- 
lege graduation at eighteen or nineteen. 
Time which, with the teachers of to-day, 
is hardly sufficient to bring a man through 
a good high school would then be enough 
to give him a college education, and the 
time which to-day is necessary to pull 
him through college should be enough 
to give him three years in the graduate 
school. I was twenty-two when I took 
my doctor’s degree in Leipzig, and so 
were most of my friends. The change 
cannot come suddenly ; but as soon as the 
public recognizes in what direction true 
school reform must lie, it can be brought 
about by a slow, persistent pushing along 
that line. If the schools insist more and 
more on the solid scholarship of the teach- 
ers, the time in which the ends of the 
achool are reached will become shorter 
and shorter: this will give more and 
more room for the continuation of study 
on the part of the future teachers, and 
thus we should enter upon a beneficial 
revolution which would in a short time 
supply the whole country with efficient 
teachers. If we look at the situation 
from this point of view, we can hardly 
doubt that even those who have only the 
utilitarian interest in mind, — yes, even 
those who think of the mercenary aspect 
only, — that even those must prefer this 
true reform to the efforts of the “new 
education ” men who operate with peda- 
gogy and elective studies. Those three 
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years which every American boy loses 
through the bad preparation of his teach- 
ers represent a loss for the practical 
achievement in later life which cannot be 
compensated for by an early beginning of 
professional training through electives. 
It is a loss for the man, and an incom- 
parable loss for the nation. 

I merely indicated one other feature 
of our German education when I dis- 
closed the secret of its efficiency. I said 
our parents reinforced in us respect for 
the school, and the home atmosphere 
was filled with belief in the duties of 
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school life. Our parents did not -need 
mothers’ clubs and committees for that, 
and there was little discussion about 
what children need in abstracto ; but 
hey made-their children feel that* the 
home and the sthdol were working in 
lliance.. We boys took all that as a 
matter of course, and what it meant I 
never quite understood before I crossed 
the ocean. I feel inclined to say that 
what our school children need is not 
only good teachers, but also good par- 
ents. However, as Lincoln said, one war 
at a time. 
Hugo Miinsterherg. 
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THE SERVICE OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 
INFORMATION in plenty is available 
about the methods of other countries in 
filling vacancies in their commercial ser- 
vice, and about promotion, tenure of of- 
fice, work, and pensions. By implica- 
tion, these are commended to us as ex- 
amples, with slight recognition of the 
difference in ideas, institutions, needs, 
fiscal and economic conditions, and of 
the peoples themselves. The essentially 
aristocratic system of England, a coun- 
try with almost a monopoly of shipping 
interests, dependent on outside supplies 
for most of the necessaries of life as 
well as for its markets for manufactured 
goods, is brought forward as an example. 
The bureaucratic methods current in 
Germany, which has only recently as- 
sumed a place of importance in the com- 
mercial world, and has naturally organ- 
ized its service upon existing models 
modified by its own peculiar conditions, 
are held up foradmiration. We are com- 
mended to those of France, whose fre- 
quent changes of government have but 
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little effect upon the stability of mechan- 
ical methods. Each of these countries 
ean no doubt teach much in those ele- 
ments which must enter into all human 
conduct ; but it would certainly be a sign 
of weakness for a people with a differ- 
ent form of government, without foreign 
shipping, and with only the beginnings, 
either in reality or necessity, of a for- 
eign trade in manufactured products, to 
build upon any such rigid models. 

It does not fall within the province of 
this article to examine all these systems. 
Modeled in general upon that of Great 
Britain, they are a curious mixture of 
the political and the commercial. The 
following table, compiled from our own 
Official Register and the British For- 
eign List, showing the number of paid 
consulates maintained by the United 
States and Great Britain, reveals some 
of the actual conditions : — 


Consulates solely for Commercial Purposes. 
United United 
States. Kingdom. 
5 3 
4 1 
26 24 
32 10 
12 9 


“ 


Austria 
Belgium 
France . 
Germany 
Italy 


) 
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United United 
States. Kingdom. 
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Consulates mainly political as to the United Kingdom. 
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In like manner, British representatives 
in Algeria, Morocco, the smaller Balkan 
States, as well as in the Dutch, French, 
and Portuguese colonies, have less to do 
in the conservation of trade than in 
watching over political interests. In 
China, there are 11 assistants of the 
first class at salaries of £400 each, 10 
of the second class at £350, and 27 stu- 
dent interpreters; in Japan, 10 assist- 
ants of the two grades, and 4 student in- 
terpreters. These are attached to the 
legations and consulates, being transfer- 
able from one branch to the other. In 
Siam, Persia, and Turkey are found the 
same order of minor officials, all sent 
from the home country. The number 
deemed necessary for commercial pur- 
poses is shown by the fact that only 16 
are sent from home to the United States, 
three of these being in the possessions 
taken from Spain. On the other hand, 
we send to England, 25; to Canada, 
49; to other British colonies and de- 
pendencies, 27: a total of 101. The 
two countries thus diverge in principle 
and policy at the very outset. Although 
the average salaries do not greatly differ, 
our officials are dependent upon theirs 
for living and position, while, except in 
a few prize places, the pay of those sent 
from England is a helpful auxiliary to 
private resources. 

The United States service, organized 
primarily to supervise our import trade, 
maintains elaborate machinery, both at 
the place of origin and of destination, for 
determining prices. Under this unique 
fiscal policy, exports are purely an inci- 
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dent of commercial service. As Great 
Britain does not require official certifi- 
cates to import invoices, her officials are 
supposed to promote the sale of British 
goods in the countries to which they are 
accredited. One system gives official 
help or-encouragement to the purchase 
of foreign products for home consump- 
tion; the other promotes the sale in for- 
eign countries of domestic manufactures. 

Social conditions differ even more rad- 
ically. In England, examinations fix a 
standard about equivalent‘to that de- 
manded of a correspondence clerk in a 
great mercantile house, wherever situ- 
ated, for which the fee is thirty dollars, 
by no means the sign of a field open 
to all comers. After the candidate has 
passed, he must have influence or money, 
generally both, to climb the consular lad- 
der. Appointment in the first place, and 
promotion afterwards, are the rewards 
of social position and of political though 
not necessarily partisan activity on the 
part of somebody. If the brightest men 
from the universities, without money or 
influence, should seek places in the ser- 
vice, their chances would not be flatter- 
ing. ‘They would soon discover that the 
consular service, in only smaller measure 
than the diplomatic, is practically the 
monopoly of a class. However demo- 
cratic it may be in theory, in practice it 
is exclusive. Nearly every man admit- 
ted to the foreign service, whether in one 
branch or the other, has means in him- 
self or at his command, and, like well- 
connected young Englishmen, he supple- 
ments this by an improving marriage. 
Whatever fitness he may have for pro- 
moting commercial or political interests, 
he must have a fair equipment on the so- 
cial side. Any one familiar with English 
life, social or political, has only to glance 
over the names in the Foreign List to see 
how completely the ruling families main- 
tain their hold upon these services. This 
is a feature not likely to commend itself 
to our people, as those familiar with the 
character and abilities of our rich young 
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men may attest. For us, the civil pen- 
sion at the end of a career is as far from 
a possibility as it is that a petty knight- 
hood or order should confer added dig- 
nity. 

Those writers who advocate the adop- 
tion of every feature tried elsewhere 
might well remember that, even in these 
days of gush, there are essential differ- 
ences between our ideas and institutions 
and those of England. It might also 
temper their enthusiasm if they would 
consult the great British merchants and 
manufacturers, who trade into every part 
of the world. From these come com- 
plaints of neglect, of impoliteness, of 
coldness and harshness, even of ineffi- 
ciency. It is declared that the social po- 
sition of consuls makes them stiff and 
unapproachable ; that they do not keep 
in touch with trade interests ; that they 
repel travelers and tradesmen ; and that 
the system is too rigid to be useful. It 
is easy to understand how color may be 
given to such opinions when the method 
of selection is considered, and also when 
semi-diplomatic duties must often modi- 
fy commercial zeal. While the exam- 
iner has taken the place of the patron, 
these places have not been thrown open 
to competition. The mode of selection 
has been changed, but under both sys- 
tems the appointees are drawn from the 
same class. The excluded accept their 
fate without protest, even with grace. 
They know that in some branches of the 
public service merit, without money or 
influence, sometimes commands recogni- 
tion, but that the foreign branches, with 
the army and the navy, are preserves 
for that merit which has other helpful 
resources. The new method is an im- 
provement over the old, but nothing is 
gained by holding it up as a faultless ex- 
ample for another people in a different 
situation. 

Even in the British service, consulates 
in places as important as Buda-Pesth, 
Berlin, Munich, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Dresden, Vienna, Zurich, Berne, Geneva, 
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Rome, Venice, Brindisi, and Rotterdam 
are not filled from home nor with paid 
incumbents. ‘They are generally filled 
by native bankers or merchants, inter- 
ested in English trade or life, —sub- 
jects of the countries in which they live. 
In like manner, Germany, France, and 
Spain give commissions either to natives 
who have gone to England early in life 
and thoroughly identified themselves with 
the country of adoption, or to local mer- 
chants who need know nothing about the 
countries they represent. Their duties 
are few, and they perform them, what- 
ever they are, without salaries, fees, or 
allowances, — these being turned over 
to consuls general sent from home to 
London or Liverpool for the purpose of 
supervising the system. 

They are known as trading consuls, 
and are a feature worth description. 
With the growing demand for social re- 
cognition this system has grown, until 
exequaturs are now held by nearly eleven 
hundred such officials in the United 
Kingdom. Official duties are the last 
thing in mind; perhaps nine out of ten 
have none more serious than the choice 
of a tailor to make a uniform, or the 
finding of their countries on the map. 
Invitations to annual balls or other func- 
tions given by the mayor, or the head 
of the municipality, — whatever his title 
and however small the place may be, — 
are keenly sought and much prized. In 
general, they are limited to the officials 
of the town and neighborhood, local nota- 
bles, leading workers and_ subscribers 
to local charities, and the personal or 
business friends of the mayor, in office 
for the time. To these, by courtesy, for- 
eign consuls areadded. As a result, the 
supply of these officials comes from the 
local demand for a petty social place, not 
from the commercial needs of a foreign 
nation. Countries not yet represented 
are eagerly sought out, while the contests 
that succeed an incumbent’s death or 
resignation are not always more modest 
or longer delayed than those which fol- 
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low vacancies in real offices. Petitions 
signed by those already within the magic 
or sacred circle are sent to the authori- 
ties of countries without a representative, 
or bereft of one; nor is it unusual for 
these officials organized into associations 
humbly to pray that the Sultan, or some 
king or queen, may decorate one of their 
number. In ease of success, the baubles 
are noticed in the local press, and worn 
with becoming gravity at social and offi- 
cial gatherings. 

Nor is such a body, resident in any 
town, wholly averse to the display of its 
marvelous uniforms. Trimmed most lav- 
ishly with gold lace, glowing with all 
the tints of the rainbow, cut and fin- 
ished in every terrestrial fashion, often 
supplemented with the most curious head- 
gear, and the whole exhibited at a may- 
or’s annual ball in all its gorgeousness, 
it is impossible for any ordinary de- 
scription, by an average pen, to do jus- 
tice to the effect. It reminds one of 
some scene in a latter-day pantomime. 
The modest court dress of a member of 
Parliament is cast into the shade, and 
no gold-chained lord mayor or mayor 
would think of entering into competition. 
The representative of the United States, 
— often the only real consul in a large 
city, — rendered conspicuous by plain 
evening dress, may view with awe and 
admire without envy this real triumph of 
the sartorial art. The annual dinners of 
these bodies contribute a picturesqueness 
seldom seen in our prosaic times. 

Such commissions are often distribut- 
ed in inverse ratio to the size or trade 
of the country. In England, Belgium 
has 47; the Argentine Republic, 18 ; 
Brazil, 29; Chile, 26; Denmark, 89; 
Greece, 35 ; Italy, 47 ; the Netherlands, 
51; Peru, 19; Portugal, 50; Sweden 
and Norway, 96 ; Turkey, 30 ; Uruguay, 
32; and Venezuela, 15. The little black 
republic of Liberia has 27, while the 
somewhat less sable republics of San 
Domingo and Hayti have to get along 
as best they can with 9 and 10 respec- 
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tively. Of the Great Powers, Austria 
has 33; France, 57; Germany, 82; 
Russia, 46; and Spain, 58. In the last- 
named group, there are probably 6 or 8 
sent from home under the conditions 
already described. In England alone, 
there are approximately 40 real consu- 
lar officers of various titles from all the 
countries of the world, other than the 
United States; that is, men sent from 
them as official business representatives. 
It no doubt serves some purpose to is- 
sue commissions thus lavishly ; and the 
worthy men who hold them must find 
some profit in their acceptance. 

When, however, systems with such fea- 
tures are constantly held up as examples 
for American imitation, it is easy to see 
how little use they really are. They will 
strike the average American as impossi- 
ble. Seeing that he does not show an 
undue amount of respect even for the 
holders of real dignities, from the Presi- 
dent downwards, he is likely to smile 
when told how seriously officials merely 
nominal take themselves, and how suc- 
cessful they are in inducing other people 
to accept them at the same valuation. It 
shows that other countries have weak 
places in their consular armor, and: that, 
with all our faults, we may well go on and 
try to work out an intelligent, rational 
plan of our own. 


I have sought throughout these pa- 
pers to discuss all questions with fair- 
ness, though not without some wholesome 
plainness of speech. Iam sincerely and 
deeply interested in it, not from any de- 
sire to magnify an office once held, but 
to see the system which includes it re- 
lieved of its abuses and made worthy of 
a great country, the importance of whose 
relations to the remainder of the world 
few men really appreciate. As what I 
have written has in it some element of 
destruction or tearing down, — always 
represented as a very easy process, — I 
now purpose to give some attention to 
the constructive side, and to suggest cer- 
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tain changes. It is my desire to invite 
criticism and discussion, elements abso- 
lutely essential to the correction of faults 
in existing methods or to the substitution 
of better ones. 


III. 
REORGANIZATION OF THE SYSTEM. 


In a previous article I have dealt with 
our consular service as it is. It remains 
to make some suggestions of a construc- 
tive character. These must be merely a 
series of rough hints, with no attempt to 
cover details, though upon lines differ- 
ent from any existing system, because, 
so far as I know, they propose a novel 
method for dealing with the problem. 
I can only express the hope that they 
avoid cocksureness or those counsels of 
perfection which mar the symmetry and 
ruin the usefulness of much writing on 
public questions. 

This service belongs logically to the 
Treasury Department, and much has 
been written about its transfer. It has 
long held relations with the State De- 
partment, while other countries put a 
like branch under the control of their 
Foreign Office. Besides, the Treasury 
Department is overwhelmed, — an accu- 
sation from which the older department 
is entirely free. For the present, there- 
fore, this divorce may perhaps be delayed 
without causing much added unhappi- 
ness. It will always be well, however, 
in considering any scheme, related to it, 
to remember that a consular service is 
concerned almost wholly with commerce, 
and that diplomatic powers, even as in- 
cidents, should either be eliminated or 
restricted to narrow limits. If a De- 
partment of Colonies or Commerce 
should be organized, at any future time, 
the service might be transferred, to be- 
come the chief corner stone of a new ex- 
ecutive department rather than remain 
the neglected or rejected of the diplo- 
matic builders. 
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1. A scheme of reorganization, to 
proceed upon right and practical- lines, 
ought to be simple. If it shall provide 
(a) for consuls general; (0) for con- 
suls, of two classes; (c) for vice con- 
suls, of two classes; (¢) for a clerical 
force, as the staff, and for student in- 
terpreters in Eastern countries, it will 
be elaborate enough so far as those in 
the field are concerned. 

There must be some recognized meth- 
od or principle upon which these offices 
are to be created. This must include 
knowledge of their number and rank, 
make provision for a tenure, and pre- 
scribe a plan for filling the places. It 
will be necessary to know what the ser- 
vice now does as a whole, no less than 
in each country or group of countries ; 
and to do this it is essential to take 
carefully into account our commercial 
relations with them, and to find out 
whether these are increasing and stable, 
or declining and unsettled ; also whether 
the countries themselves are progressive 
or decadent. As the service is not to 
be of an ornamental character, the 
whole work should be done upon lines 
of absolute utility. There is no eall to 
make a place here or there, for the 
nominee of a President of the United 
States, Senators or Representatives, or 
the managers or members of a victorious 
committee, or for all combined. Havy- 
ing learned everything involved in such 
an inquiry, it will be possible to fix a 
standard and to work to it. 

The existing scheme is ineffective, 
badly organized, top-heavy ; a system 
created and maintained, in general, for 
furnishing the largest possible number 
of places, with the least regard to prac- 
tical results. These must be reduced 
on some definite plan. For example, 
there are more than a hundred commer- 
cial representatives sent from home to 
the United Kingdom and its colonies. 
More than half of these are useless. 
They are officials who do not promote 
commerce, while they may injure it. To 
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begin, then, with the twenty-five in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, now all con- 
suls, it will be possible to eliminate all 
but seven. This number will provide a 
consul general in London, and consuls 
of one grade or another in Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Bradford, Glas- 
gow, and Belfast. Ten other places, suf- 
ficiently important or remote to warrant 
it, would be attached to these with vice 
consuls, sent from home, while eight 
would be abolished, because under the 
new scheme there would be nothing to do. 

The south would be made tributary to 
London, with vice consulates at South- 
ampton, Bristol, and Plymouth; the 
midlands to Birmingham, with vice con- 
sulates at Tunstall and Sheffield; the 
cotton centres to Liverpool and to Man- 
chester, the latter with a vice consulate 
at Nottingham ; the wool and woolen 
districts and all the north to Bradford ; 
Scotland to Glasgow, with vice consulates 
at Leith and Dundee; and Ireland to 
Belfast, with vice consulates at Dublin 
and Queenstown. Consular agencies, of 
which there are thirty, all held by for- 
eigners, would be abolished as useless. 
The whole number of places, including 
agencies, is now fifty-five; under this 
plan it would be reduced to seventeen, 
and it is not so certain that two more 
might not be spared without injury. 

In Canada, besides agencies, there 
are forty-nine consulates of various 
grades, most of which are wasted. 
The need for a consul at Three Rivers, 
St. John’s, or Victoria, B. C., is not 
greater than for one in Tucson or 
Cripple Creek. Courtesy to a sensitive 
neighbor, nominally foreign, and some 
other vague duties may make it neces- 
sary to have consuls at Ottawa, at each 
of the provincial capitals, and in the 
Klondike, but even they will have little 
to do. This will provide for nine, of 
whom three might be of second-class 
consular rank, and the remainder vice 
consuls, leaving forty free to return 
home. The service in Canada and 


Mexico has been swelled because, al- 
though the places are small and insig- 
nificant, they are situated in towns fairly 
pleasant to live in and easy of access for 
vacation, business, or politics. Consid- 
erable economy of men and places may 
be effected in the West Indies, and some 
additions might be needed in Africa and 
Australia. 

All consuls with relation to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom (that is, those requiring 
recognition by its Foreign Office) would 
be treated as one body. Appointments 
would be made to vice consulates of 
the lower grade and promotions to the 
higher grade, or to consulates the in- 
ecumbents of which would, in each case, 
move up into higher responsibility and 
pay. ‘This process would go on strictly 
within the group of English-speaking 
countries. Under it a useful consul 
might begin his official life in Australia, 
or Canada, or Africa, or in the United 
Kingdom itself, to be transferred ac- 
cording to qualification and need. As 
the terms of those with consular rank 
expired, or as they died or resigned, the 
President would fill the vacancies auto- 
matically, without the necessity of send- 
ing the names to the Senate for confir- 
mation. As a consequence, no inexperi- 
enced man could be appointed directly 
to the higher grades. 

I have used the English-speaking 
countries merely to illustrate the pro- 
posed group system. It would apply 
to Germany, with which Austria, the 
Netherlands, and the countries of north- 
ern Europe might be grouped, under a 
consul general at Berlin; France and 
Belgium with their colonies, and Switz- 
erland, would constitute another group, 
with direction from Paris; the remain- 
ing Latin countries and their colonies 
would form another, with direction from 
Rome or Madrid; Hungary, Greece, 
Turkey, and the countries around the 
eastern Mediterranean another, with a 
consul general at Buda-Pesth or Con- 
stantinople ; and so on the world over, 
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the arrangement being a matter of de- 
tail and geography. In each group the 
number of independent consulates would 
be reduced, and the same methods of ap- 
pointment and promotion would be ap- 
plied. It would probably be discovered 
that an increase in the number and 
rank of consuls would be necessary in 
the Far East; but the proposed system 
is elastic enough to permit this. 

For simplicity of management, for 
geographical propinquity, and for like- 
ness or kinship in languages, this method 
would run through the whole scheme. 
Appointments to the lower grade of 
vice consuls would be accepted with 
the knowledge that service would be 
limited to the group, chosen or assigned. 
If the incumbents had or developed am- 
bitions, they would realize that they 
must gratify them, say, within the Eng- 
lish, the German, or the Chinese group. 
As the salaries and rank would be the 
same in all, there would be no good 
reason for seeking a transfer from one 
to another. All would serve in each 
grade, for a longer or shorter time; and 
none would miss this for any reason 
other than the exceptional one which 
now carries the West Point or the An- 
napolis graduate from one rank to an- 
other over intervening stops. When the 
vice consul had passed through both his 
own grades he would become a consul 
of the second class; if entitled to pro- 
motion before the expiration of his term, 
he would enter one of the first class, or 
become a consul general in due course. 

The weak feature in the English sys- 
tem, universally recognized, is that, 
when an official has become really use- 
ful, say, somewhere in South America 
because of his proficiency in Spanish, he 
may be moved off to Germany or China, 
where his linguistic labor is practically 
lost to himself and his government. 

All positions, except those of porter 
and office boy, ought to be filled by Amer- 
icans sent from home. Without experi- 
ence or a careful study of existing meth- 
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ods, it is impossible to understand how a 
conscientious consul, intent only upon do- 
ing the duty he is sent out to perform, 
is hampered. He is surrounded by sub- 
ordinates who are strangers to him as 
well as to everything that his country 
means. As individual English, German, 
or Russian citizens, they may be worthy 
of the highest praise, and may occupy, 
as they often do, positions of trust in 
professional or public life; but as offi- 
cial representatives of the United States, 
as sharers with the consul, even in the 
smallest degree, of his peculiar work, or 
as aids in carrying it on with intelli- 
gence, they must be pronounced failures. 
Here, again, the fault is not in the men, 
but in the system. ‘The niggardly policy 
that either makes their employment ne- 
cessary or leaves Congress, or anybody 
interested, patient under its existence, is 
not creditable either to the liberality or 
good sense of a great people. For rea- 
sons obvious to every thinking man, the 
unfairness and absolute inefficiency of 
the system will increase rather than di- 
minish as the American people enter 
upon direct competition with other coun- 
tries. The conclusion is clear that a hun- 
dred consulates, properly distributed and 
manned throughout by Americans, are 
worth ten times their number filled, in 
our haphazard way, with foreigners in 
subordinate places. 

If consular courts are to be main- 
tained in the remote East, they ought 
to be administered by trained lawyers, 
so that judicial power may not be put 
into the hands of men without the pro- 
per training. Recent developments ren- 
der this system less and less necessary, 
and it is gradually passing away; but 
while it remains the work ought to be 
worthily done by men having relations 
with embassies and legations, not with 
constilates. 

It is a necessity that American stu- 
dent interpreters, who might be attached 
to consulates as well as legations, should 
be sent out to learn the languages and 
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everything relating to all Eastern coun- 
tries. A practical way would be to 
choose these upon the recommendation 
of the presidents of leading colleges, 
preference being given to those which 
furnish the best facilities for pursuing 
the studies preparatory to the work. If 
found competent, such appointees might 
in due time be appointed to consulates 
in their own group. 

Without entering into details, I esti- 
mate that this plan, followed out to its 
logical results, would provide for a ser- 
vice of about 150 officials of the various 
grades, of whom probably 15 would be 
consuls general, 45 consuls, and the 
remainder In addition, 
it would necessitate the appointment of 
probably 300 to 350 clerks and assist- 
ants, and 40 to 50 student interpreters 
for Russia, ‘Turkey, and the countries of 
the remote East. As all these, without 
exception, would be sent from home, the 
number of Americans employed in the 


vice consuls. 


foreign commercial service would be 
greater than at present by 100 or 150. 
But each one would have a definite work 
cut out for him, and would be so directed 
by supervising officials that there would 
be no room for laggards or incapables. 
2. Having provided and arranged the 
offices, their grades and order of succes- 
sion, it is necessary to provide incum- 
bents. Two classes of men in the United 
States, widely sundered in idea and mo- 
tive, could furnish a ready-made plan for 
doing this. The spoils politician would 
not long hesitate to put his scheme into 
working order, and appoint out of hand, 
At the other ex- 
treme, the reformer would prescribe an 
examination, and fill the offices about as 
promptly, probably with a class of men 
somewhat less effective. The practical 
man, being neither spoilsman nor theo- 
rist, would be at a loss to know which 
plan would be the worse. 


in the good old way. 


In the one 


cease, the country would get at least one 
man out of every three, of excellent 
ability, high character, mature age and 
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development, quick, watchful and am- 
bitious, worthy of recognition by any 
government, far superior to the average 
chosen by other countries under their 
examination scheme. The same man 
would insist that he did not know what 
the result would be if the alternative 
plan were adopted and the service were 
thrown open to examinations, because 
it had not been tried; but he would in- 
cline to the belief that, if rigidly ap- 
plied at a time of general change or re- 
moval, it would send over the world an 
undue proportion of immature men: 
of recent graduates from high schools 
and small colleges, and useless and idle 
rich young men, willing to take places 
deemed easy, most of whom would know 
next to nothing about the ideas or insti- 
tutions of their own country ; as well as 
some who would have no real interest in 
anything of a serious character. 

The practical man, if it fell to his lot 
to inaugurate the proposed system, would 
choose seventy-five or one hundred real- 
ly useful and honest officials — being a 
fourth or a third of the whole number 
sent from home — from those in office 
when the new law should go into opera- 
tion. (At the close of each administra- 
tion since Hayes left office this propor- 
tion could have been found.) From these 
he could fill the principal places in each 
group, thus getting at once officials of 
experience, whose qualifications no ex- 
amination could increase or diminish. 
These would provide about half, inelud- 
ing all consuls general and consuls, and 
some vice consuls. As any method would 
give the practical man the remainder, 
he would not much care how they were 
chosen. The places at his disposal would 
be the lowest in salary and dignity, and 
their incumbents, as the subordinates of 
those already in office, would be subject 
to a supervision impossible at present. 
He would appoint on probation for not 
more than a year, and would send no 
man under thirty years of age, and few 
under forty, which would be still better. 
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All quarrels between the two methods 
of appointment being avoided, the exper- 
iment would not be placed at the mercy 
of either spoilsmen or theorists. One 
must confess that it is difficult to under- 
stand why every critic of the consular 
service should insist that its places be 
filled exclusively by examination. It has 
nowhere been proposed that assistant 
secretaries, collectors of customs or in- 
ternal revenue, postmasters of large 
cities, comptrollers, auditors, or commis- 
sioners under the federal or state govern- 
ments, shall be brought under the civil 
Why, then, should 
responsible officials, of equal dignity and 
pay, accredited to foreign countries, with 
duties requiring tact and independence, 
be brought down to the level of clerks 
paid a thousand dollars a year? 


service commission. 


3. Having provided for appointment 
upon practical lines, we must decide, on 
some principle, the matter of tenure. 
Nothing is clearer to the student of our 
conditions than that a system of life 
tenure, or assurance of it, has not been 
accepted by the people of the United 
States, and is not likely to be until 
there has been a revolution in institu- 
tions as well as in ideas. It is even re- 
sented in the military and naval services 
and in the federal courts ; so far as the 
general political system is concerned, it 
is further away than at the organiza- 
tion of the government. As it is not a 
matter of might be or ought to be, but 
merely of what is, there is no necessity 
either to lament or to argue about it. 
“Tt is a condition which confronts us, 
not a theory.” Whatever the reason for 
this opinion as to home offices, it is well 
founded so far as it relates to the for- 
eign service. The man who remains 
away from his country, in any office, 
during a long period of years is prone to 
forget much and to learn little as to the 
real meaning of events and institutions 
at home. This does not mean that cheap, 
truculent patriotism, so often the first 
and the last refuge of the demagogue 
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and the adventurer ; it refers to know- 
ledge of what his country has become, 
and real interest in it from every large 
point of view. The ability to maintain 
an interest in two countries at the same 
time and with equal intelligence is not 
given to many persons. 

Before vice consuls are accepted or 
become eligible for promotion they should 
go into actual service for one year. Af- 
ter that, limit their terms to six addi- 
tional years in the various grades through 
which they may pass, leaving neither the 
President nor the department any power 
to reappoint. During this term the offi- 
cial should return home for two visits, of 
at least three months each, not for his own 
pleasure, but in the performance of his 
official duties. Under the direction both 
of the department and of his immedi- 
ate superior, the consul general, he would 
go into all the domestic districts having 
industries akin to those with which he 
was called upon to deal in his group. 
His usefulness at his post would be great- 
ly increased, while he would maintain the 
closest touch with his own country. The 
present personal allowance of sixty days’ 
leave of absence each year is excessive, 
and should be reduced by one half. 

In like manner, he should be required 
to visit the principal places of his group 
or district every year, for the purpose of 
studying with care its manufacturing, 
commercial, and agricultural interests, so 
that he might report upon them, when ne- 
cessary, in no chance or haphazard way. 
Relieved from the useless office drudgery 
now inseparable from his place, with an 
efficient staff of assistants, all drawn 
from home, the consul would be able, un- 
der the direction of the department and 
his consul general, to do his work with 
system and intelligence, and also to com- 
mand the codperation of his own subor- 
dinates. 


Acquiring, in this way, a knowledge 
of the industries of two countries, the 
consul, at the end of his term, would re- 
turn home in order to retire, to engage 
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in business or public life, fitted to teach 
others, by speech and writing, what he 
had learned for their advantage and for 
his own. He might be preferred again 
for consular service, — after a retirement 
of some years, — or for the diplomatic 
service, or for home offices. The abil- 
ity for doing really good and high work 
which such a training would develop 
cannot be exaggerated, nor its results 
measured by any standard known to our 
present happy-go-lucky methods. Se- 
lected according to a rational system, al- 
ways working under intelligent direction, 
with suflicient independence to afford 
scope for originality, and with fixity of 
tenure, the whole staff would pass back 
gradually, every seven years, into the 
currents of home life. As all intelligent 
men must, when working amid such sur- 
roundings and opportunities, they would 
return with increased patriotism and 
good sense, more truly American than 
ever before ; so that five men, with know- 
ledge and experience valuable to them 
as individuals and useful to their coun- 
trymen, would graduate out of the for- 
eign service where one can now be ex- 
pected. From such a source alone ought 
to come many valuable additions to eco- 
nomic literature, otherwise impossible. 
4. Inthe case of an official so chosen, 
with tenure fixed and duties defined, the 
question of pay is important. A consul 
general of the first class— basing the 
classification mainly upon that of the 
diplomatic service — ought to be paid 
not less than $10,000 a year. He is to 
live in London, Paris, Berlin, or St. Pe- 
tersburg, the most expensive cities in the 
world. He should be enabled to do so 
without trenching upon his savings, or 
being forced to look upon his office as a 
source of fortune or profit. 
grade of consuls general should be paid 
$7500 a year; consuls of the first class 
$6000, and of the second class $5000 and 
$4000 in their respective grades ; vice 
consuls of the first class $3500, and of 
the second class $3000, the latter to be 
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the smallest pay in the consular service 
proper. Assistants and clerks should 
have salaries somewhat larger than those 
paid to the clerks in the department, 
graded according to length of service. 
All should have proper allowances for 
travel to their posts, as the present mea- 
gre sea pay is a disgrace to the country. 

Fees, whatever their amount or char- 
acter, should be reduced to the lowest 
possible limit consistent with dignity and 
fairness to local officials in other coun- 
tries, and should belong to the govern- 
ment. 
unjust. 


The fee system is dangerous and 
It is full of temptations at all 
times, and even more than usually so 
when applied by officials too remote for 
proper supervision or risk of public ex- 
posure. Even the fees for court com- 
missions should be turned into the trea- 
sury. All advice, whether to citizens at 
home or to strangers, to merchants or to 
emigrants, whether by letter or in per- 
son, should be made part of the consul’s 
official duty, to be rendered gratuitously 
at all times. Inquiries about estates 
should be freely and fully answered un- 
der strict regulations. If there is busi- 
ness involved, it should be referred to 
lawyers, indorsed by the department on 
one side, and by the consul or the mayor 
of the town on the other, all officials be- 
ing prohibited from sharing in fees un- 
der any circumstances. These are mat- 
ters of growing importance and interest. 
They cover duties in which the utmost 
‘are should be enforced in the regula- 
tions and in practice. Complaints of ex- 
tortion or want of courtesy should be 
listened to with patience, and severely 
punished when proven. 

It is easy to attach an exaggerated 
importance to notarial work. When our 
trade relations with other countries were 
few and restricted, it was natural to re- 
quire consular verification before giving 
suitors a standing in court or legalizing 
wills and transfers of title. In new 


countries this business is insignificant ; 
in those with a stable government, there 
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is a recognized and elaborate legal ma- 
chinery in the form of notaries, com- 
missioners, and justices of the peace, — 
officials who, under whatever name, are 
authorized to administer oaths. These 
are everywhere selected with great care, 
hold dignified places in social life, and 
have a tenure either permanent or for 
long periods. Identification by mayors 
or the chairmen of local governing bod- 
ies, under seal, is easy and inexpensive. 
Even if the consul must intervene, in ex- 
ceptional cases, his act ought to be merely 
clerical, without requiring the appearance 
in person of the signatories who, in ad- 
dition to paying a heavy fee, must often 
travel a hundred miles or more to ac- 
knowledge a deed or release a mortgage. 
This is due to no fault or extortion on 
the part of the consul, but is the result 
of ill-considered state laws made before 
this branch of business had become set- 
tled on business lines. 

It is often easy to break agreements 
because of the absence of official certifi- 
cates, now made difficult by remoteness 
from consuls or lack of knowledge of 
the requirements in a given state. In 
the main, the change is a matter for in- 
dividual states, although the treaty-mak- 
ing power might be invoked to bring 
simplicity and system out of the present 
conditions. If we are to develop a great 
foreign trade, the enforcement of con- 
tracts by foreigners against our own peo- 
ple, and the reverse, should be made as 
simple as the same process is at home. 

All the elements entering into remu- 
neration should be considered. It is un- 
just to incumbents to send them abroad 
only to have fees cut off without notice, 
when they have fairly adjusted them- 
selves to their income and surroundings. 
Generally speaking, when attention is 
directed to an abuse, the first inclination 
of both Congress and the department is 
to reduce or abolish the fees, without 
thinking of the effect or of the equities. 
Nearly every fault in the system has de- 
veloped from the failure of Congress to 
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provide proper salaries, and the fees now 
existing should be abolished only after 
compensating advantages have been pro- 
vided by an increase of salaries. 

5. This would necessitate a change of 
management, or rather would create a 
central authority for the consular ser- 
vice. The existing system would break 
down utterly even under changes far 
less drastic than those proposed. It 
would need an assistant secretary who 
should devote his time and talents to 
the consular service. The second assist- 
ant secretary, except for formal work, 
does this for the diplomatic service ; 
without the intervention of law, he has 
become in reality a permanent official. 


of the United States. 


Another assistant, given power over a 
centralized, responsible system, would 
soon reach the same position. Carefully 
hedged about by law, as he would be, 
there would not be enough vacant of- 
fices at the disposal of the President, at 
any given time, to induce him to inter- 
fere with the machinery of the depart- 
ment in order to get places for support- 
ers. The President and the Secretary 
of State— however often a new one 
might be appointed — would soon be- 
come so dependent upon this official that 
nothing could induce them to remove 
him, while the consular service would no 
longer be without a serious and respon- 
sible head. 

This is not the place or the time to 
devote attention to the clerical force of 
this department, which, like that in all 
others, needs reorganization. It is now 
impossible to command a fair proportion 
of men with intelligence united to a 
wholesome ambition, founded upon abil- 
ity to do something really well. And 
yet, without a staff so constituted, it is 
unreasonable to expect that any head, 
whether of department or bureau, with 
intricate and responsible duties, shall be 
able to do good work. It is the equal- 
ity of the commonplace that rules in 
such a body. The pay and recognition 
of the purely mechanical are practically 
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the same as the pay and recognition 
given to those who might rise out of 
the ranks and show themselves capable 
of responsibility. A reward, common 
to both the inefficient and the useful, 
the contented and the ambitious, tends, 
here as everywhere, to produce a com- 
mon minimum of work, and aspirations 
after a uniform pettiness. A mere clerk, 
however useful he may be in his own 
narrow groove, is probably worth no 
more than the $1000 to $1800 paid 
him each year, because, for the same 
pay, it would be possible to get a quar- 
ter of a million like him, by a thirty 
days’ search; but the rare clerk, the one 
in a thousand fit to become head of a 
bureau, cannot be found and kept for the 
preposterous mercantile 
pay of $2100 a year. 


bookkeeper’s 
Generally such a 
place is taken, either as a temporary ex- 
pedient by worthy men, or by those con- 
tent to be dependents, without proper 
pride or possible efficiency. This applies 
not to the State Department alone, but 
to that vast overloaded, ill-digested pub- 
lic service concentrated all along the line 
in Washington. Without adequate su- 
pervision, with nothing to lift it out of 
the ruts, every executive department bids 
fair to remain, what it has become, a 
refuge for mediocrity, through which 
dry rot spreads like a contagion. 

The best way to reform reports is to 
cut off nineteen twentieths of the num- 
ber now prepared, and to improve the 
quality of the remainder. The secretary 
in charge of the service would naturally 
be chosen with reference to a knowledge 
of this work. It is most desirable that 
he should know how to deal intelligently 
with figures ; so that, if he were a statis- 
tician of recognized position, he would 
never consent to manipulate them to suit 
the theories of a class or a party. The 
reduction in volume would make possi- 
ble a selection of subjects and intelli- 
gence of treatment. The instructions 
would be transmitted through consuls 
general, with whom consuls and vice 
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consuls, within any given group, would 
codperate so far as fitness or environ- 
ment made this possible. The report, 
when printed, would not be the contri- 
bution of one man, but of several work- 
ing together upon branches most familiar 
to them. 

Those original and searching investi- 
gations of great economic problems and 
the principles that underlie them may 
safely be left to the enthusiasm and in- 
dustry of private students, as few pub- 
lic officials can do the work. Reports 
on current commercial developments, 
even after eliminating the great mass of 
flimsy matter, have no large permanent 
interest, and are always far removed 
from literature; but under proper di- 
rection the country could get the best, 
latest, and most effective news about the 
things it most needs to know. 

A confusing element in the present sys- 
tem is the lack of stability in regulations. 
Ail important matters ought to be settled 
by legislation, not left to the whim of a 
department. An effective, careful codi- 
fication, made by competent men and 
ratified by Congress, would be the natu- 
ral sequel to a proper reorganization of 
the service. The regulations ought to 
be subjected to the same process, made 
as intelligent as possible, and much re- 
duced in number and bulk. 

6. The system of official fees should 
be revised. The boast is often made 
that the consular service nearly pays the 
expenses of both the commercial and 
diplomatic branches. As this revenue is 
derived almost wholly from the fees for 
consular invoices, such a declaration is 
something for reproach, not for pride. 
These documents are issued in triplicate 
or quadruplicate, as the merchandise 
covered by them is to be landed direct 
at the seashore or shipped in bond in- 
land. 
of $2.50, 
more. 


For this a uniform charge is made 
value is $100 or 
Before the goods can pass the 
custom house and enter into consump- 
tion an official invoice must be pro- 


when the 
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duced. If it does not precede or ac- 
company their arrival, they are sent to 
the public stores at the importer’s cost 
and risk until it is produced. Nor is 
the simple fee, paid by the shipper for 
these certificates, the whole cost to him. 
He incurs certain expenses for railway 
fares, and naturally charges for the time 
consumed in going to the consulate to 
make the necessary declarations, which, 
under the latv, he must either do him- 
self or go to the expense of authorizing 
an agent to act for him under a power 
of attorney. These swell the prices of 
the merchandise, and so add something 
to the total. The result is that, except 
for duties, all these items must bear their 
proportion of charges and profits, and 
the consumer, who finally settles every- 
thing, pays about $4.00 for the $2.50 
received by his government. Secreta- 
ries of state and the treasury point with 
pride each year to the total of the fees, 
and would fain lead a confiding people 
to believe that their foreign services cost 
them nothing. The prudent American, 
who has not forgotten how to count the 
cost, may well conelude that 160 cents 
for a dollar is rather dear pay for the 
whistle. He would be justified in the 
conclusion that a more direct method of 
taxation, which would be rather cheaper 
in the end, might be devised by the law- 
making powers. 

The abolition of the consular invoice 
will naturally carry the fee with it. 
As a method for determining values 
at the place of origin or manufacture, 
the invoice is both inquisitorial and in- 
effective. It is not made under oath; 
and if it were, the United States could 
not enforce abroad the penalties it in- 
flicts at home. It can only reach the 
seller by penalizing the buyer, who, as 
all experience shows, is in most cases 
the author of the fraud. When mer- 
chandise arrives at its destined port, an 
elaborate and expensive system of ap- 
praisement is maintained for determin- 
ing values; on the whole, it is a fairly 
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efficient and honest application of our 
methods. If no question is raised, the 
consular invoice becomes a simple bill of 
lading, and is unnecessary. In a dis- 
pute it counts for nothing; the fact that 
the value has been raised shows that it 
has been set aside by the appraising of- 
ficer as fraudulent or incorrect, — some- 
thing that a special agent of the trea- 
sury working abroad, or an appraiser at 
the landing port, has, in some way, dis- 
covered. The consul does not give evi- 
dence or investigate values, although he 
may collect price lists and turn them 
over to the proper officers of the trea- 
sury to which he is merely a clerical of- 
ficer with an indirect official relation to 
it, and that by the courtesy of another 
department of the government. 

Under an excellent regulation, made 
within the last few years, the consul may 
receive invoices sent by post, thus taking 
away even the nominal control formerly 
exercised, when oaths were exacted in 
some countries. If this privilege were so 
extended as to make it voluntary with 
the shipper, and not with the consul, a 
great deal of useless expense and annoy- 
ance would be avoided. 

7. It is safe to assume that no effec- 
tive reform will be adopted by Congress 
until public sentiment shall have pre- 
pared the way. The first thing is to 
bring home the fact that, for the good 
name of the country and the promotion 
of trade interests, something must be 
done. Congress will not do this for it- 
self, working either as a body or in com- 
mittee. It has no time and little know- 
ledge, while many interests press for 
recognition. Perhaps the only way to 
get attention is by the appointment of a 
commission to report upon existing con- 
ditions, with suggestions for their amend- 
ment. Such a body,—made up of a 
Senator, a Representative, two men with 


experience in the service, and one nomi- 
nated by commercial bodies, — fairly di- 
vided in party opinion, sitting at Wash- 
ington during the whole of a long session 
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of Congress, could gather all the infor- 
mation possible to be obtained in this 
way. Supplemented by six months in 
the field, the examination of a hundred 
consulates, and a careful study of the 
methods employed by other countries, it 
would lay the whole question open, so 
that there would no longer be excuse for 
misunderstanding in the public mind, or 
inaction in either the executive or the 
legislative branch of the government ; 
while, if the latter continued, a founda- 
tion would exist upon which to build an 
effective public sentiment. 

With all due respect to the commercial 
bodiesthat pass resolutions, their methods 
are open to question. Their conclusions 
are not based upon facts or any realiz- 
ing sense of the work necessary, and are 
wanting in originality’ or suggestion. 
Oftener than otherwise, some ambitious 


young man thinks he ean gain local re- : 


cognition by taking up this burning issue. 
He introduces a resolution in Cleveland 
or Richmond or Buffalo, and makes a 
speech. His associates, knowing little 
about its merits, accept it as a truism, 
— something akin to a declaration that 
the decalogue is a good thing, or to a 
reaffirmation of the Constitution of the 
United States. It is passed, as a mat- 
ter of form, and the young man goes to 
Washington to meet congenial associates 
from other cities, on the same errand. 
The whole thing ends in newspaper in- 
terviews and smoke, both real and meta- 
phorical. If these organizations would 
only conclude that something must be 
done, appoint their own commission on 
the lines suggested, and make the proper 
study, it would be more effective than 
for the President and Congress to do it ; 
but to carry through such a plan would 
require the cotperation of the best busi- 
ness men in the whele country; if it 
should fall into the hands of self-seekers 
it were better left alone. 

Even without agitation, commission, 
or new law, the same bodies might do 
something effective. If, three months 
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before a new President enters upon his 
office, they would lay before him a care- 
ful statement of the service, ability, effi- 
ciency, training, and honesty of a hun- 
dred of the best consuls, and insist upon 
their retention for at least three years, 
they would render good government an 
invaluable service, even if every recom- 
mendation were thrown aside. If, in like 
manner, they would prepare a list of a 
hundred useless consuls, and demand their 
immediate removal, giving reasons and 
assuming responsibility in each case, they 
would do still more for the same cause 
and the improvement of trade relations. 
While they keep themselves aloof from 
such practical politics, they will be im- 
potent. 

A movement of this kind would give 
the President, Congress, and the country 
a fair idea of what the consular system 
is, and what is needed in order to in- 
crease its efficiency. Such a plan, too, 
would divide responsibility between the 
legislative and executive branches of the 
government. In spite of the general 
well-meaning of Presidents, the pressure 
is so strong that, entering upon power, 
they are forced to maintain this impor- 
tant service as they find it, —a partisan 
machine. Two successive Presidents, of 
different party opinions, could effect an 
entire change in the system without the 
intervention of new laws: so long, how- 
ever, as each only begins to think of re- 
forms after he has newly welded abuses, 
it is idle to expect the support of one, 
still less of two in succession. 

8. With a scheme like that outlined, 
a single presidential term — even if the 
incumbent were not wholly friendly — 
would give the service a stability and 
character which even an unfriendly suc- 
cessor could not wholly destroy. The 


power of appointment cannot be taken 
away, but it can be so regulated by law 
as to remove or relieve the partisan pres- 
Its main attraction now is on the 
speculative side, an exaggerated idea of 
the opportunities which consulates give. 


sure. 
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Once reduce to liberal, though far from 
extravagant salaries, and the average 
place seeker will be inclined rather to 
bear the offices about him than to fly to 
a remote foreign place which he knows 
not of. This tendency will be increased 
when he finds that he must take a posi- 
tion with modest pay, subordinate power, 
slow promotion, and limited tenure, in a 
country remote from home, friends, and 
ambition. 

It is important to recognize that the 
defects of our present system are not 
limited to the mere abuse of the ap- 
pointing power, but run through the 
whole. This is a favorable time for en- 
tering upon an agitation. Our people 
are just beginning to look for a larger 
share of the trade of the world. They 
are ready to discuss the whole subject 
with interest, and, as they want to do 
this with honesty and intelligence, will 
gladly learn how they can do so. While 
both writers and business men are prone 
to overestimate the influence of consuls 
and the commercial value of the system, 
it is probably true that as other coun- 
tries employ such agents, so America 
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must for a time. This being the case, 
there is no reason why it should not be 
adapted to present needs rather than 
to run in well-worn ruts. 

Personally, I have no ambition to pose 
as the author of any plan; still, I ven- 
ture to hope that observation and expe- 
rience have given an insight into the 
question in some of its bearings. Every 
line of these articles has been written 
with reference to the needs of the ser- 
vice and to the qualities required in the 
men who are to carry out a task not 
without its difficulties. I have endea- 
vored to give fair consideration to the 
demands upon those who hold such 
places, to consider the drawbacks inci- 
dent to official residence abroad as well 
as its attractions. It is not a patent 
scheme for reorganizing the system; it 
is merely a series of hints rather rough- 
ly thrown together. If it shall draw 
attention to an important though little 
understood question, my object will have 
been attained, even if I incur the charge 
of temerity for putting forth such sug- 
gestions. I trust that it may not be 
deemed either conventional or dogmatic. 

George F. Parker. 





WORSHIP. 


I WANDERED down the dim-lit forest aisles, 
With brooding eyes and reverent slow feet ; 
I saw the quiet arches overmeet, 

More fair than medizval-builded piles. 

I traced the shadowy cathedral lines, 

And heard the tiny choristers repeat 

Their Benedicite, upsinging sweet 

Above the surging octaves of the pines. 
Most holy high Cathedral of the Wood, 
Whose doors are ever open night and day, 
That they who will may enter, it is good 
In thy great nave to linger and to pray ; 
Thence from the silence and the solitude 


To go ennobled on the daily way. 


Edith C. Banfield. 
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THE FATHER OF ENGLISH PROSE STYLE. 


In all study of English literature, if 
there be any one axiom which may be 
accepted without question, it is that the 
ultimate standard of English prose style 
is set by the King James version of the 
Bible. For examples of limpid, con- 
vincing narrative we go to Genesis, to 
the story of Ruth, to the quiet earnest- 
ness of the Gospels; for the mingled ar- 
gument and explanation and exhortation 
in which lies the highest power of the 
other side of literature, we go to the 
prophets, and even more to the Epistles 
of the New Testament; and for the 
glow of vehemence and feeling which 
burns away the limits between poetry 
and prose, and makes prose style at its 
highest pitch able to stand beside the 
stirring vibrations of verse, we go to 
the Psalms or the book of Job or the 
prophecies of Isaiah, or to the trium- 
phant declaration of immortality in the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. If the 
whole range of English prose style were 
figured in the form of an arch, the style 
of the Bible would be the keystone ; 
and it would be there not only because 
it is the highest point and culmination 
of prose writing, but also because it 
binds the whole structure together. On 
the one side would be the writing which 
tends more and more to the colloquial, 
which, beginning with such finished and 
exquisite talk as Dryden crystallized 
in his writings, runs off into the slack 
and hasty style of journalism; on the 
other side, such more splendidly and 
artfully colored prose as Sir Thomas 
Browne’s or the ponderous weight of Dr. 
Johnson, degenerating in the hands of 
lesser men into preciosity or pedantry. 
To bring the two sides into bearing on 
2ach other, we have the common stan- 
dard; and the further any writing on 
either side falls away from that stan- 
dard, the less it will have of the typical 


With 
such explanations we fold our hands in 
the comfortable feeling that here, at any 


excellence of the national style. 


rate, is one question of literature set- 
tled for good: the standard of English 
prose style is the standard of the Author- 
ized Version of the Bible ; that style is 
so clear and so noble that there is no- 
thing more to be accounted for. 
Unfortunately for our rest, however, 
but fortunately for our appreciation of 
this great style, the matter does not end 
here ; for the history of the Authorized 
Version throws much light on its style, 
and even to some extent explains its 
power. From the point of view of style, 
the King James version of 1611 shows 
only insignificant differences from the 
various versions of the sixteenth cen- 
tury: and these versions were the work, 
not of committees, but of individual 
Furthermore, as I hope to show, 
the style of all these versions is the 
style of Tyndale’s version, though his 


men. 


version was in itself incomplete; and 
what is more interesting, the style of 
his translation -of the Bible is indis- 
tinguishable from the style in various 
other pieces of writing which we have 
of his. Finally, as in the case of any 
great master of writing, the life of the 
man himself, his temperament, his pur- 
poses, all throw light on the quality of 
his writing, and in some degree explain 
his style; for no man who has the gift 
of style and does not think about his 
gift can help impressing himself upon 
what he writes. In the case of Tyn- 
dale, his whole character and life are so 
notable that no one who is familiar with 
the meagre record that we have of it 
will be sorry to think of him as having 
formed the style of the Bible, and to 
look to him therefore as the fountain- 
head of strength and beauty in the writ- 
ten English of to-day. 
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In order to make this connection 
clear, I will begin by trying to point 
out and name the characteristics of Eng- 
lish prose style which we have in mind 
when we speak of the Bible as the stan- 
dard of that style ; then I will show that 
these characteristics correspond to more 
specific qualities in the style of the King 
James version; then that these latter 
qualities are all clearly to be found in 
Tyndale’s version ; finally, I will show 
how much light is thrown on these quali- 
ties by a knowledge of the humility and 
nobility and apostolic ardor of ‘Tyndale 
himself. 

In general, I suppose that in saying 
that the English Bible is the measure of 
English prose style, one would point out 
for the general qualities of that style 
simplicity and earnestness. In defining 
French prose style, one would think 
first, perhaps, of lucidity, added to keen- 
ness and subtlety ; in defining German 
prose style, rather of thoroughness and 
the capacity for carrying strangely com- 
plicated burdens of thought ; but in the 
ease of English prose, since we have 
had neither an Academy nor a cloistered 
body of learned men for whom books 
have been chiefly written, if there is to 
be a standard which shall be a common 
measure for Dryden, Swift, Goldsmith, 
and Burke, or in this century for Ma- 
eaulay, Newman, Ruskin, and Thacke- 
ray, we must find for that common mea- 
sure a style which will be read by all 
classes of men, and which will carry the 
weight of high and earnest ideas. In 
France there is a gulf between literature 
and the peasants whom Millet painted ; 
in England, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, one of the monuments of the lan- 
guage, was the work of a tinker; and 
one might recall, too, Stevenson’s story 
of the Welsh blacksmith who learned to 
read in order to add Robinson Crusoe to 
his possibilities of experience. It is a 
striking fact that, as the generations 
pass by, the books which are still regu- 
larly and constantly reprinted are those 
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like Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver’s 
Travels and the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
which appeal not only to a highly edu- 
vated upper class, but to the moderate- 
ly educated middle and lower classes: 
in literature, as in everything else in 
England and America, the final appeal 
is to the broad democracy. In the see- 
ond place, it is notable that the books 
which do survive, at any rate in the 
case of prose, —for in the case of po- 
etry final causes are deeper and more 
complex, — are written so often by men 
with a purpose, men who have a mission 
to make the world better. In this cen- 
tury, for instance, it is significant that 
the masters of prose style have been 
such prophets, — or should we say sons 
of the prophets ? — as Carlyle and New- 
man and Ruskin and Arnold. There 
is something in the genius of the people 
which brings the language to its noblest 
heights when it carries a message that 
is to arouse the people above themselves ; 
and something in the genius of the lan- 
guage which makes it inevitable that 
when the language reaches these high 
points it shall show most strongly these 
two qualities of simplicity and earnest- 
ness. 

In the style of the English Bible it is 
obvious that these qualities of simplicity 
and earnestness are dominating and 
general. A closer analysis adds as the 
most notable characteristics, on the one 
hand, the convincing directness of state- 
ment and the constant use of imagery, 
both of which may be ascribed for the 
moment to the original writers ; and on 
the other hand, the simplicity of the 
words, the earnestness and dignity, and 
the sustained 
rhythm. 


and 
As we are 


strongly marked 
concerned here 


with the Bible only as a work of litera- 
ture, I may merely note in passing that 
the directness of statement gives to the 
style an unsurpassed power of carrying 
its readers with it; that all the books of 
the Bible are set forth as statements of 
facts, never as an apology or justifica- 
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tion of the facts; and that the effect of 
this confidence is to give to the Bible a 
virility and robustness which in them- 
selves make it a worthy model of a great 
national style. The constant use of fig- 
urative language to expound hard doc- 
trines, too, as in the discussion of faith 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, or in the 
first verses of the Gospel of St. John, 
explains the power that the Bible has 
had to speak to all generations, and to 
set each generation to puzzling out for 
itself an interpretation into its own 
ephemeral habits of thought; for con- 
crete things — the lilies of the field, the 
sowing of the seed, the morning stars — 
are to us the same things that they were 
to the men of nineteen hundred or four 
thousand years ago, whereas abstrac- 
tions inevitably pass with the generation 
for whose particular stage of knowledge 
and thought they were made. 

When you turn to the other points, 
and first to the words, you note at once 
their simplicity, and that they are pre- 
yailingly Anglo-Saxon. ‘The mere fact 
that they are Anglo-Saxon, rather than 
French or Latin, means nothing; the 
significance lies in the fact that Anglo- 
Saxon words still stand for the concrete, 
tangible objects of life, and that our 
words of theorizing and abstraction we 
have drawn from the Latin; it is the 
difference between such phrases as “ this 
is my body which is given for you” 
of the Gospel, and “ not only in quality 
of external signs and sacramental re- 
presentations, but in their essential pro- 
perties and substantial reality,” of the 
theologians. In the Bible, the way in 
which the words carry to all men, whe- 
ther learned or ignorant, the same sense 
of reality, of the actual things of life, 
depends on the fact that they are words 
of the simplest kind, naming the things 
which are the stuff of every-day ex- 
perience. Their simplicity not only 
makes them sure of being understood by 
all men, but also of meaning always the 
same things to all men. With this sim- 
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plicity of language goes always an im- 
mense earnestness and dignity of style: 
the translation as we have it seems fused 
and transfigured by the glow of an in- 
ward fervor. Whether it be in the do- 
mestic details of Jacob’s family life, or in 
the love of David for his son Absalom, 
or in the world-sweeping imagery of Job 
or Isaiah, there is the same unstudied, 
unforced heightening of the substance by 
the form. ‘These translators could find 
nothing trivial in the word of God, and 
their reverence lifted everything to the 
same plane of earnest and inspired dig- 
nity. ‘l'o a more technical analysis this 
earnestness and dignity are shown in the 
rhythm, which is more strongly marked 
and sustained than in any other work 
of English prose. This rhythm throbs 
not only in Job and in the Psalms, where 
the parallelism of Hebrew poetry pro- 
duces in English a very firmly stressed 
balance, but also in the cooler and quiet- 
er passages of the narrative books, such 
as Genesis, and Samuel, and St. Luke. 
Asa whole, it is of course a truism that 
the Bible is musical and rhythmical be- 
yond the ordinary use of the language. 
At times, as in the prophets or in St. 
Paul’s Epistles, it has a fire and vehe- 
mence which leave no line between prose 
and poetry; but even in the narrative 
the earnestness and glowing faith of the 
writers and translators, needing a strong- 
er medium than the subdued rhythm of 
ordinary prose, struck out the intenser 
vibration which brings the style near to 
the stronger and more rapid movement 
of verse. 

Such, then, we may consider the gen- 
eral characteristics of the style of the Bi- 
ble. Obviously such a style can be, for 
ordinary writers with ordinary purposes, 
only astandard : it is not often that there 
arises a man of the weight of character 
and the sustained enthusiasm, or a sub- 
ject of the lasting and dominant interest, 
that such a styledemands. To go back 


to the figure, the style of the Bible is at 
the apex of the arch, the most necessary, 
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yet, as the highest, a unique example 
of English prose. Nevertheless, though 
the days of the apostles, as of the giants, 
have passed by, yet the standard re- 
mains; and directness of statement, last- 
ing power of convincing, simplicity of 
words, earnestness and dignity, and a 
moving rhythm have been the qualities 
of every prose style which has become 
classical in English literature. 

Now, these qualities all appear to- 
gether, for the first time in English, in 
Tyndale’s version of the New Testa- 
ment, and they appear also in his own 
writings as well as in his translations. 
Tyndale’s active life, it will be remem- 
bered, fell in the first third of the six- 
teenth century : he was at Oxford about 
1500, and at Cambridge when Erasmus 
was teaching there about 1510; he pub- 
lished his first translation of the New 
Testament in 1525; and he was mar- 
tyred in 1536. Before this time Eng- 
lish prose hardly existed. Caxton set 
up his printing press about 1476 ; but the 
style of his greatest prose author, Sir 
Thomas Malory, for all its charm and 
sweetness, is nearly as archaic as Chau- 
cer, and it has far less relation to the 
realities of our life to-day. In general, 
those of Tyndale’s contemporaries who 
had the education necessary to make 
literature—and it is rare that litera- 
ture is made except by educated men — 
were at that time writing in Latin, the 
universal language of the educated ; they 
looked down on English as the speech of 
the unschooled, of the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. Sir Thomas 
More, writing for educated men, put 
his Utopia into Latin; and as late as 
1544 Roger Ascham apologized for 
writing his Toxophilus in English. I 
suppose that, to some fastidious church- 
men of the time, it may have seemed a 
blasphemous irreverence to put the word 
of God into a language that was used 
only for the commonest needs of life. 
Tyndale, however, passed by all such 
narrowness of sympathy and_ taste; 
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borne on by the great purpose of mak- 
ing “ the boy that drove the plough know 
more of the Scriptures ” than the learned 
doctors of his time, he had no theories 
about the dignity or suitability of the 
language of his day. He did not hesi- 
tate to use the words which served the 
ends of a vigorous people, living an ac- 
tive and expanding life, to set forth the 
great and vital truths of the Seriptures ; 
and he was justified by the result. In 
his great achievement of making the 
English Reformation inevitable, he inci- 
dentally and quite unconsciously was the 
pioneer in adding a new language to the 
field of literature. 

In the case of the Bible it is possible 
to show pretty closely the indebtedness 
of the Authorized Version to Tyndale’s 
translations. Briefly, the history of the 
successive versions of the sixteenth cen- 
tury is as follows: the King James ver- 
sion of 1611 is based (indirectly, through 
the intermediate Bishops’ Bible of 1568) 
on the Great Bible of 1539; the Great 
Bible is a revision of Matthew’s Bible of 
1537 ; Matthew’s Bible reproduces Tyn- 
dale’s version as far as it went, — that 
is, the whole of the New Testament, and 
the Old Testament through the second 
book of Chronicles. Of the other ver- 
sions which contributed in some degree 
to the final state of the Authorized Ver- 
sion, Coverdale’s Bible of 1535 was a 
revision of Tyndale’s with the help of 
the German translation; the Geneva 
version of 1560 was another revision of 
Tyndale’s and of the versions based on 
his, this time by the extreme Protest- 
ants during the exile; the Rheims and 
Douay version, which was sent out by 
the Roman Catholic seminaries in France 
to offset the Protestant versions, had so 
little circulation, and is so grotesquely 
different, that we may neglect it here. 
How closely all these versions except 
the last followed Tyndale any one may 
see for himself by comparing a page at 
random in the English Hexapla, which 
prints in parallel columns the versions 
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of Tyndale and of Cranmer, and the Ge- 
neva, the Rheims, and the Authorized ; 
in places, especially in the Epistles, one 
can go four or five lines at a time with- 
out finding a single change. Here are 
two well-known passages from Tyndale : 

* And ther were in the same region 
shepherdes abydinge in the felde and 
watching their flocke by nyght. And 
loo: the angell of the lorde stode harde 
by them and the brightnes of the lorde 
shone rounde aboute them and they 
were soore afrayed. But the angell 
sayd unto them: Be not afrayed. For 
beholde I bringe you tydinges of greate 
joye that shal come to all the people ; 
for unto you is borne this daye in the cite 
of David a saveoure which is Christ the 
lorde. And take this for a signe: ye 
shal fynde the chylde swadled and layed 
in a manger. And streight waye ther 
was with the angell a multitude of hev- 
enly sowdiers laudinge God and say- 
inge: Glory to God on hye and peace 
on the erth: and unto men reioysinge.” 

And :— 

“ But now is Christ rysen from deeth 
and is be come the fyrst frutes of them 
that slept. For by a man came deeth 
and by a man came resurreccion from 
deeth. For as by Adam all dye: even 
so by Christ shal all be made alive and 
every man in his awne order. The fyrst 
is Christ, then they that are Christis at 
his commynge. Then commeth the ende 
when he hath delivered up the kyng- 
dome to God the father when he hath 
put doune all rule auctorite and power. 
For he must raygne till he have put all 
his enemyes under his fete. 

“The last enemye that shal be destroyed 
is deeth. For he hath put all thinges 
under his fete. But when he sayth all 
thinges are put under him it is manyfest 
that he is excepted which dyd put all 
thinges under him. When all thinges 
are subdued unto him: then shal the 
sonne also him selfe be subjecte unto 
him that put all thinges under him that 
God maye be all in all thinges.” 
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Examples like these may be found 
anywhere in the New Testament, or in 
Tyndale’s translation of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment so far as it goes. They would 
show that the style which Tyndale set 
in the beginning the successive revisers 
after him scrupulously respected. By 
one of the curious unfathered traditions 
which make up so much of the literary 
history of the sixteenth century, Cover- 
dale has been generally credited with 
adding the “ grace” of style which is 
said to mark the Authorized Version. 
* Grace” is not a very happy term for 
any style so robust and earnest, but Cov- 
erdale may well share with the other 
men who worked over Tyndale’s words 
some of the praise for the perfect flexi- 
bility and smoothness attained by the 
final version: it is enough credit to 
their discretion and literary sense that 
they did not blunt the clearness and 
force which Tyndale left as the crown- 
ing virtues of his noble prose. His in- 
debtedness to Wiclif’s version it is hard 
to fix, for in the one hundred and fifty 
years between them the language un- 
derwent great changes, and, moreover, 
Wiclif had only the Vulgate to translate 
from. It is safe, however, to aseribe to 
Tyndale the important qualities of the 
style, — the energy, the contagious ear- 
nestness, the resonance and vibration 
that give it power over the deeper feel- 
ings, and the lasting vividness of word- 
ing by which it holds its place in mod- 
ern literature. Tyndale, then, in his 
version determined the style of the Eng- 
lish Bible. 

What pitfalls might have been in his 
way we realize when we examine the 
Rheims version. This translation was 
sent outin 1582 by the English priests in 
the seminaries of France to counteract 
the influence of the Protestant versions, 
which they could no longer hope to see 
crushed out. It was such a version as the 
priests thought could be putintothe hands 
of the laity without tempting them to her- 
esy, so that it was explicitly guided by 
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a theological purpose. The results of 
the purpose show in such passages as 
this: ‘“* And beneficence and communi- 
cation do not forget, for with such hosts 
God is promerited. Obey your prelates 
and be subject unto them; ” which stands 
for the passage in the Authorized Ver- 
sion: “ But to do good and to communi- 
cate forget not: for with such sacrifices 
God is well pleased. Obey them that 
have the rule over you, and submit your- 
selves.” Here the very narrowness of 
the theology betrayed itself: the good 
fathers were so eager that their flocks 
should not stray from the narrow borders 
of the truth as they saw it themselves, 
that they could be content only with the 
intellectual precision of theological terms. 
The “ hosts ”’ is for ‘‘ hostiis ”’ in the Vul- 
gate, a word that had gathered as detinite 
a theological meaning as had * prelates ;” 
and they used these narrow theological 
terms, which had for them the only mean- 
ing that the church would allow the words 
to bear, to their own confusion ; for such 
a version was worse than nothing, to 
spread among the common people. Per- 
haps nothing explains more palpably than 
this translation why the Roman Catholics 
never regained their hold on England. 
Tyndale passed far above all such pit- 
falls : he says in his Prologue to the five 
books of Moses: * which thing only 
moved me to translate the New Testa- 
ment, because I had perceived by ex- 
perience how that it was impossible to 
establish the lay people in any truth ex- 
cept the Scriptures were plainly laid be- 
fore their eyes in their own tongue, that 
they might see the process, order, and 
meaning of the text.” His purpose was 
too high, too large, to lead him into any 
danger of forcing personal or local or 
ephemeral meaning into the words of 
the Scriptures; he set it forth in as 
broad and natural words in the English 
as he had found it in the Greek or the 
Hebrew. Instead of narrowing the sig- 
nificance of a simple palpable fact or 
a figure of speech, as in “ The spirit 
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of God moved upon the water,” in the 
first verse of Genesis of his version, or 
in “ We always bear in our bodies the 
dying ot the Lord Jesus, that the life of 
Jesus might appear in our bodies,” in 
his translation of the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, he reproduced it ex- 
actly as he had found it in the original, 
leaving it free from all theological in- 
terpretation, to speak for itself to differ- 
ent men and different generations. 

To go on, however, this same lucidity 
and simplicity, transfused with a conta- 
gious energy and warmth of feeling, are 
found just as clearly in Tyndale’s own 
writings. He is so intent on establish- 
ing the lay people in the truth that his 
style is as simple and as limpid as Swift’s, 
though incomparably warmer. Here is 
an example of his writing, the close of 
his Prologue to the second book of Mo- 
ses: — 

“Tf any man ask me, seeing that 
faith justify me, Why I work ? I answer, 
Love compelleth me. For as long as my 
soul feeleth what love God hath shewed 
me in Christ, I cannot but love God 
again, and his will and commandments, 
and of love work them, nor can they 
seem hard untome. I think myself not 
better for my working, nor seek heaven, 
nor an higher place in heaven, because 
of it. For a Christian worketh to make 
his weak brother perfecter, and not to 
seek an higher place in heaven. I com- 
pare not myself unto him that worketh 
not. No, he that worketh not to-day, 
shall have grace to turn, and to work to- 
morrow ; and in the mean season I pity 
him, and pray for him. If I had 
wrought the will of God these thousand 
years, and another had wrought the will 
of the devil as long, and this day turn 
and be as willing to suffer with Christ 
as I, he hath this day overtaken me, and 
is as far come as I, and shall have as 
much reward as I: and I envy him not, 
but rejoice most of all as of lost trea- 
sure found. 

“For if I be of God, I have these 
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thousand years suffered to win him, for 
to come and praise the name of God 
with me. ‘These thousand years have I 
prayed, sorrowed, longed, sighed, and 
sought for that which I have this day 
found ; and therefore I rejoice with all 
my might, and praise God for his grace 
and merey.” 

He is so singly intent on making the 
love of God a working force in the 
world, and he is so bent on making 
everything clear to people little used to 
abstract thought, that his style takes on 
a quality of firmness and openness of 
construction that keep it from being ar- 
chaic. It shows in itself, as in this exam- 
ple, the same power of convincing direet- 
ness, of simplicity, and of exaltation and 
glow that I have pointed out as the 
crowning virtues of the style of the Bible. 

But it is possible to go even further. 
It is true of all literature that there is no 
good style which is not a sincere style, 
which is not intimately individual ; there- 
fore, if we accept Tyndale as the origina- 
tor of the moving power which we find 
in the style of our Eng}ish Bible, it must 
be possible to go further and point out 
in the man himself the qualities which 
confer this power. I have no space here 
for a detailed account of the man’s life: 
of how, after getting all the education 
which the English universities could af- 
ford him and coming under the influence 
of Colet and Erasmus, he became from 
the time of his early manhood possessed 
with the mission of spreading the truth 
of the gospel through the whole nation ; 
of how, when refused permission to make 
his translation in London, he went into 
exile in Germany, and there, laboring 
under hardships and persecutions, he 
finished the New Testament and sent it 
secretly to England ; and how, laboring 
quietly and humbly to complete his task, 
he was finally betrayed, imprisoned, and 
put to death. The story is best read in 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, where it is told 
with many sympathetic touches of real- 
ity. Foxe says of him: — 


* Such was the power of his doctrine 
and the sincerity of his life that during 
the time of his imprisonment (which en- 
dured a year and a half) it is said he 
converted his keeper, the keeper’s daugh- 
ter, and others of his household ; also the 
rest that were with Tyndale, confined in 
the castle, reported of him that if he were 
not a good Christian man, they could not 
tell whom to trust. 

“The Procurator General, the Em- 
peror’s attorney, left this testimony of 
him, that he was ‘homo doctus, pius, et 
bonus ’ —a learned, a good, and a godly 
man.” 

Everything that we know of Tyndale 
tells the same story: his whole life was 
devoted to his mission; but when he was 
not called on to testify, he was retiring 
and deeply humble. Simple - minded, 
trustful, full of the warmest feelings and 
affections, he was earnest and glowing 
in his serviee of God, broad-minded and 
single in his clinging to the simplest 
and highest truths of the gospel. The 
strength and depth of his belief carried 
him unflinching to his death at the stake. 
Even in his polemical discussions with 
Sir Thomas More, he stands out in con- 
trast to that gentlest and most humorous 
man of the times for his good sense, for 
his self-control, for his broad spirit of 
tolerance and love. For prototypes of 
him we must go back to the days of the 
apostles. There is a striking resemblance 
beween the temper of Tyndale’s own 
writings and that of the Epistles of St. 
Paul, a likeness in the habit of thought, 
in the swift passage from argument to 
exhortation, in the unconscious personal 
references, in the eagerness to impress 
the truth upon the minds of his readers ; 
and on the other hand, nowhere does the 
style of the Bible attain a higher earnest- 
ness and pitch of feeling than in the 
translation of the Epistles of St. Paul. It 
is not fantastic, I think, to argue that this 
likeness in style is based upon a likeness 
of character: both were educated men, 
both were filled with the ‘spirit of God, 
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both were impelled to spread the word of 
God beyond the limits which had been set 
by the authorities of the day, both in the 
end gave their lives for their mission. 
If there has been an apostle since St. 
Paul’s times, it surely is T'yndale ; for he 
had the single love for mankind, the con- 
suming faith, the insight through acci- 
dents to the essentials, that made him the 
man who should bring back the power of 
the gospel to England. Not every man 
with a love for his fellow men can do 
them all the good he wishes; nor does a 
perfect faith and an insight that cannot 
be bafiled carry with it always the power 
of bringing light to other men’s minds : 
it was Tyndale’s endowment for his mis- 
sion that he added to zeal love, — the 
quality which in some ways is better ex- 
pressed by our broader word “ charity,” 
— and to them both a scholarship and 
soundness of judgment that sent him 
directly and surely to the heart of the 
problem of giving a new life among his 
own people to the truths that so deeply 
moved him. When one has once grasped 
this nobility and power of Tyndale’s 
character, all difficulty, I think, disap- 
pears in understanding how it was that 
his style of writing stamped itself so in- 
delibly on the style of the English trans- 
lations of the Bible. Indeed, prophesy- 
ing after the fact, it seems inevitable 
that such strength of feeling and lofti- 
ness of purpose must have determined 
the way in which the great originals 
should express themselves in the new 
language. Given truths of such lasting 
and overwhelming importance, shut up 
in languages which the people could not 
understand, it is clear that a mere man 
of letters or a scholar would in no way 
have been equal to the occasion. Here 
was a case when the scholar and the 
man of letters must be also an apostle 
inspired with the ardor of the apostolic 
spirit ; and when the scholarship and the 
instinct for style were so inspired and 
turned to the service of opening the word 
of God to a fresh and vigorous nation the 


product besides its main purpose became 
also a great monument of literature. 

I cannot close more fitly than by set- 
ting forth again this character of the 
man and of his mission; and to do so 
I know no passage so illuminating as a 
letter printed by Foxe in his Book of 
Martyrs, which Tyndale wrote from 
Antwerp to Frith when the latter was 
in prison, before his martyrdom. This 
letter cannot be assigned to Tyndale be- 
yond all possible question, for writers 
in those days were accustomed to put 
words into the mouths of the people 
whom they wrote about ; but apart from 
the testimony of the letter itself, and 
from the way in which it is written, 
there are various other references to it 
in Foxe which seem to remove all dan- 
ger in saying that it is Tyndale’s. At 
any rate, it is worth quoting, if for no 
other reason than to rescue from ob- 
livion what is at once so noble and so 
beautiful a piece of English prose and 
so perfect a portrayal of Tyndale : — 

“ Brother Jacob, beloved in my heart: 
there liveth not in whom I have so good 
hope and trust, and in whom my heart 
rejoiceth, and my soul comforteth her- 
self, as in you; not the thousandth part 
so much for your learning, and what 
other gifts else you have, as because you 
will creep alow by the ground, and walk 
in those things that the conscience may 
feel, and not in the imaginations of the 
brain; in fear, and not in boldness; in 
open necessary things, and not to pro- 
nounce or define of hid secrets, or things 
that neither help nor hinder, whether 
it be so or no; in unity, and not in sedi- 
tious opinions ; insomuch that if you be 
sure you know, yet in things that may 
abide leisure, you will defer, and say 
(till others agree with you), ‘ Methinks 
the text requireth this sense or under- 
standing.’ Yea, and if you be sure that 
if your part be good, and another hold 
to the contrary, yet if it be a thing that 
maketh no matter, you will laugh and 
let it pass, and refer the thing to other 
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men, and stick you stiff and stubbornly 
in earnest and necessary things. And 
[ trust you be persuaded even so of me: 
for I call God to record against the day 
we shall all appear before our Lord 
Jesus, to give a reckoning of our doings, 
that I never altered one syllable of God’s 
word against my conscience, nor would 
this day, if all that is in the earth, 
whether it be pleasure, honour, or riches, 
might be given me... . 

“ Finally if there were in me any gift 
that could help at hand, and aid you if 
need required, I promise you I would 
not be far off, and commit the end to 
God. My soul is not faint, though my 
body be weary. But God hath made me 
evil favoured in this world, and without 
grace in the sight of men, speechless and 
rude, dull and slow witted; your part 
shall be to supply what lacketh in me; 
remembering that as lowliness of heart 
shall make you high with God, even so 
meekness of words shall make you to 
sink into the hearts of men. Nature 
giveth age authority, but meekness is 
the glory of youth, and giveth them hon- 
our. Abundance of love maketh me 
exceed in babbling. . . . 

“The mighty God of Jacob be with 
you to supplant his enemies and give you 
the favour of Joseph; and the wisdom 
and the spirit of Stephen be with your 
heart and with your mouth and teach 
your lips what they shall say and how 
to answer all things. He is our God, if 
we despair in ourselves, and trust in 
Amen. 

* T hope our redemption is nigh. 
WituiaAmM TYNDALE.” 


him; and his is the glory. 


After such words, one ean add little. 
I think that I have shown that ‘Tyndale’s 
own style at its best rose to the level of 
the English Bible; and his own purpose 
and character were so noble and power- 
ful that they may well account for the 
splendid style of his translation. His 
achievement for English prose style al- 
ways reminds me of the noble passage 
in The Virginians in which Thackeray, 
speaking of Washington, points out that 
in the war which began in the back- 
woods of America, and spread thence 
over two continents; which divided Eu- 
rope ; which deprived France of all her 
American possessions, and in the end 
England of most of hers, — that in all 
this great war the man who came out 
with the highest fame and the most 
glory was the man who fired the first 
shot. So in the case of Tyndale and the 
art of writing in English prose: after 
nearly four centuries, in which the Eng- 
lish language has been enormously ex- 
panded ; in which it has been exposed to 
the barbarisms of slang or of the modern 
scientifie diction, and to the Latinisins 
of an undiluted classical education ; in 
which the style now has been trimmed 
by the academic rules of Dryden and 
Dr. Johnson, now has run loose in the 
rambling euphony of the Religio Medici 
or the exquisite discursiveness of De 
Quincey, — after all the action and the 
reaction of time it is still true that the 
type of prose style which no good writer 
san forget, about which all varieties of 
prose style centre, is the style of the first 
man who ever used printed English to 
speak to the nation as a whole. 


J. H. Gardiner. 
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THE BACHELOR IN THE WOOD. 


Beauty I trod, who trod in bridal woods 

A midnight galaxy of violets, 

A milky way of flushed spring beauties, starred 
With pleiads of all-golden addertongue, — 

How could that blossomed fire be else than this, 
The height of a woman’s ankle in the wood ¢ 


Passion I breathed, who found all air a harp 

To passionate brown thrushes shaken and thrilled, 
The pauses in that magic minstrelsy 

Filled with a musie’s echo of cardinals, — 

How could that warbled fire be else than this, 
The height of a woman’s lips within the wood? 


But love, but love, how shall I find it here, 

O April, Aphrodite, here alone ? 

Those send the bees to find their sister flowers, 
These sing unto their mates; but love, my love ? 
Is it where the hawk hangs on the moving cloud, 
The height of a woman’s heart above the wood ? 


Joseph Russell Taylor. 
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THE ETERNAL MASCULINE. 


THEODORE Bunks sat swinging his 
legs from the cornice of the new house, 


. —or rather, from what was destined to 


be the cornice of the new house. At 
present, it consisted of but a few boards 
lightly nailed together, and projecting 
beyond the framework of the second 
floor. His position, to an impartial ob- 
server, must have seemed somewhat pre- 
carious. 

The sun was gone, and a sdlemn moon 
was slowly rising in the sky, peeping 
between the rafters and boards of this 
skeleton dwelling, and finally casting its 
glance, with grave disapproval, full upon 
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the boy. He felt the moon’s disapprov- 
al, and promptly became more reckless. 
Besides, two figures in petticoats stood 
below, and the awed admiration he felt 
sure their faces expressed urged him on. 

“T bet I can get up on the ridge- 
pole!” he called down to these two little 
beings, whose feet were on terra firma, 
but whose hearts were in their mouths. 
For they both loved the brave boy who 
essayed such valiant deeds. 

“Oh, please don’t!” pleaded Lucey, 
clasping her hands. Her head was 
thrown so far back that her pigtails 
reached her waist; her round blue eyes 
were raised beseechingly. 

But Marcia danced about in an ee- 
stasy of terror and pride and delight. 
“Yes! Yes! Do!” she cried. 
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The boy regarded them both for a 
moment with lordly benignity, though 
the expression of his face was not re- 
vealed to the maidens below. Then, 
swinging around, he balanced himself 
delicately on the crosspiece, made his 
way from beam to rafter, and began the 
ticklish ascent. 

The figures in petticoats stood motion- 
less, tense, the light head and the dark 
both thrown back now, the blue eyes 
and the brown both uplifted to that man- 
ly form silhouetted in black against the 
moonlit sky; crawling up the thin ribs 
of the skeleton house, squirming against 
them, clinging to them, evading by 
searce a foothold those inky interludes 
of nothingness which waited to swallow 
him. 

The moon also was looking at him: 
its gaze was fixed in sinister meaning ; 
its light danced uncertainly from rafter 
to rafter, slipping from the edge of the 
substance to the edge of the void and 
uniting the two, as though to deceive the 
boy. 

Infinite terror, unbearable suspense, 
clutched at the hearts of the maidens be- 
low, — clutched them so that they could 
not stir, even to beat. 

Suddenly the clutch relaxed, and with 
a great bound the two hearts, all swollen 
with pride and delight, leaped up right 
into the throats of the girls, strangling 
them until they gasped for breath. 

“He’s up,” breathed Lucy. 

“ T knew he could ! I knew he could! 
Marcia shouted, dancing again. 

But the boy did not rest long at the 
end of the ridgepole, nor did he deign 
to swing himself, riding it safely as one 
might a barebacked horse, along its 
length. He rose upright, and, balancing 
himself with outstretched arms, his fig- 
ure swaying a little from side to side, 
began to walk to the rooftree at its cen- 
tre. 

“Oh, don’t! Oh, don’t! ” 
mured. She fell to praying for the boy ; 
inarticulately, and with a passionate ear- 
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Lucy mur- 





nestness which may have atoned for her 
utter lack of faith. For to the Deity she 
said : “ Please don’t let him fall! Oh, 
please don’t let him fall!”’ And to her- 
self she said : “* I know he will fall! Oh, 
I know he will fall!” 

Marcia neither murmured nor prayed. 
An image of stone she stood, with lips 
set hard and eyes unswerving from the 
boy ; and as she looked, a tiny flame of 
ambition came creeping, creeping into 
her mind. It dropped little sparks 
through every vein of her body, and 
grew until it was a great fire, setting her 
brain ablaze, and lighting her thoughts 
into lurid boldness. 

To think and to do was all one with 
Marcia. And Lucy did not miss her. 
That small person was still alternately 
praying and impiously declaring her un- 
belief in prayer ; still alternately screw- 
ing her eyes up tight and opening them 
wide ; still enduring that renewed clutch 
on her heart which would not let her 
breathe. 

Marcia had reached the second floor. 
Oh, the terror of the slipping light and 
the black, black darkness ; the awful eye 


of the moon transfixing her ; the whitish - 


shine of the skeleton beams inviting her, 
luring her — to destruction ! 

But stronger than fear of all these 
horrors was the power which invited 
and lured her to the ridgepole, — to the 
middle of the ridgepole, where the boy 
sat, lordly and safe, swinging his legs, 
and wondering why only one figure re- 
garded him from below. Not that he 
cared, — not he! 

For against the lurid background made 
by her flaming mind Marcia saw herself 
sitting beside him: his equal in courage 
and achievement, his comrade in danger 
and exaltation ; above all, the blessed re- 


cipient of his praise. ‘This vision enticed 
her on, stayed her slipping foot, nerved 
her palsied hand, steadied her swimming 
And at last Lucy saw a figure 
in petticoats lying along the ribs of the 
roof, slowly wriggling upwards, sitting 


senses. 
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across the end of the ridgepole! Ah, 
the bitter self-abasement of Lucy! She 
could never, never do that, — never! 
And the boy would despise her: she must 
live on to see the exaltation of Marcia. 
Even if Marcia got killed, she would have 
died for him. And toward so happy an 
end as this Lucy’s thought fluttered fear- 
fully. Ifshe only could — but she knew 
she could n’t. 

Marcia, on the end of the ridgepole, 
felt she had reached her limit. She 
could get no nearer to the boy than that ; 
even sitting across the pole, she dared 
not wriggle herself over to his side; she 
knew she would fall. But surely she 
had done enough to win the boy’s lasting 
admiration. 

Theodore, in order to demonstrate his 
complete indifference to the invisible in- 
cense of praise and adoration rising 
from below, had turned himself about, 
and so sat with his back to Marcia. 
How surprised he would be when she 
called to him ! — very gently, of course, 
lest, being startled, he should fall. 

He would scarcely be able to believe 
it; then he would be filled with a ten- 
der admiration ; then he would help her 
down, so carefully and so gently. With 
him to guide her she would feel quite 
safe. But she was really sorry for Lucy. 
Poor Lucy! She had no spirit, though, 
and could n’t expect to be the boy’s com- 
panion in high exploit. 

“Teddy!” 

Her voice was very low, but it fright- 
ened her. The boy did not hear it. 

“ Teddy, — oh, Teddy !” 

“Hello! Where are you? Hiding 
down there in the house?” 

He knew it was Marcia’s voice. He 
would n’t be surprised if she was up to 
some mischief. He tightened his legs 
about the pole and peered down into the 
cavernous inside of the house. If she 
threw a chip to him, he would cateh it ; 
if she shouted “ Boo!” he would n’t 
budge. 

“No, Teddy. I’m up here, — at the 
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end of the ridgepole.” She too tight- 
ened her hold. ‘That tremor of delight 
at the thought of his seeing her there 
threatened to shake her off. 

“Aw! come off!” Theodore Blinks 
swung himself around cautiously ; and 
then he beheld Marcia, — yes, a figure 
in petticoats, straddling the ridgepole ! 

That was a sight for masculine eyes. 
But wrath must be kept down for the 
moment by caution. The figure in pet- 
ticoats, unduly startled, might descend 
too precipitously from its wholly unsuit- 
able altitude. When he got her down, 
he ’d show her! ; 

The boy stared hard a moment with- 
out speaking. ‘Then he said, “ Sit still 
and hold on tight till I come.” 

Perhaps the voice froze her; perhaps 
the sinking weight of her heart held her. 
She sat very still. 

Theodore did not walk on the pole 
toward her; he worked himself along 
quietly, and did not speak again until he 
could lay his hand on her arm. Then 
he said: “ Now I'll try to get you down. 
Do just as I tell you, and don’t stir un- 
less I SY so.” 

Although still so high in body, Mar- 
cia’s spirits were lying low. She had no 
thought but obedience, no hope but safe- 
ty. The cold authority of the boy’s voice 
steadied her nerves, but it paralyzed her 
hopes. They fell down like shot birds. 

Slowly, very slowly, the two descend- 
ed. Lucy would have liked to run away ; 
she felt as though she could not bear it. 
Yet she was riveted to her post of obser- 
vation ; fear and suspense and curiosity 
held her fast. But she was going away 
— somewhere. She would tell them she 
was glad they were safe, and then they 
would never see her again. Her fate 
was so pitiful that tears filled her eyes at 
thought of it. 

Suddenly Lucy screamed ; then stood 
rigid in strained listening. To that 
crash of something falling through the 
house had succeeded a terrible silence. 
She hardly dared lift her eyes again to 








where the figures had been. She did lift 
them, though, and the figures were still 
there. 

‘“« Hold fast ; it’s only a plank falling.” 
But Marcia herself had come very near 
falling. It was lucky the boy’s nerves 
were steady, and his hand was strong. 

On they came, nearer and nearer the 
earth, nearer and nearer Lucy. Proud 
little words of greeting walked in and 
out of her head. None were sufficient- 
ly distant and yet indifferent enough. 
They should not know that she eared ; 
perhaps they would miss her a little when 
she was gone. 

“ There! and it’s lucky for you you 
ain’t smashed to pieces! ” 

Marcia’s feet were on the ground, but 
she trembled so she could hardly keep 
them there; and the boy was wrestling 
with an almost irresistible impulse to 
shake this intolerable creature by the 
arm he still grasped, — shake her hard 
and long, until his outraged feelings were 
jostled out of him, and her abominable 
pride and impudence were jostled out of 
her. 

However, he released her arm with a 
jerk, and, stepping back a pace, burst out 
scornfully : ‘I s’pose you think you’re 
awful smart ; but you could n’t walk on 
the ridgepole, anyway, and you could n’t 
’a’ got to me if you’d ’a’ died for it. 
You ain’t anything but a girl, anyway, 
and girls have n’t got any business try- 
ing to do things boys do. Now you go 
home to your ma, and ask her to keep 
you there!” 

Lucy could scarcely believe her ears. 
With wide eyes she watched the retreat- 
ing figure of Marcia, — Marcia, whom 
she had thought exalted above all girl- 
kind, now fallen lower than any. To 
the outraged lord before her she dared 
not speak, but waited meekly, with eyes 
downcast. And she felt unspeakably 
thankful that she had been afraid. 

Theodore Blinks also watched Mar- 
cia’s retreating figure. 





“There, she’s gone, an’ good rid- 
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dance! That kind of girl ain’t no good. 
Come along, Lucy.” 

Happy Lucy, slipping her hand into 
his, trotted at his side until they reached 
her gate. There the boy said good-night, 
turned away, and then turned back again. 

“Say, Lucy, did n’t I look pretty high, 
up there ?”’ 

Lucy shivered. ‘“ Yes, awful high.” 

* Did you think I was going to fall?” 

“T was awful afraid.” 

The boy laughed secornfully. “Aw! 
that ain’t nothing.” He hesitated a mo- 
ment. “I s’pose you would n’t have 
durst, would you?” 

“ Oh my, no!” 

Theodore stood reflectively on one foot, 
kicking against the gate with the other. 

‘‘ Want ter go berryin’ to-morrer ? ” 

“Yes, Teddy.” 

* All right,” and with a “ Whoop!’ 
he sped down the road. 


’ 


if. 
WITCHCRAFT. 


When one is engaged in the intrica- 
cies of thtological discussion, the cows 
may linger as they will over the sweets 
of the roadside. And the July twilight 
lingers also, transforming hitherto unseen 
cloud-bits into spirits floating through 
ether, the beauty and the joy of them 
translated for mortal eyes into ineffable, 
heavenly tints and lights. 

Could the thought of God be trans- 
lated into mortal symbols, might not the 
light - crowned summits of purple hills 
seem fit resting places for the feet of a 
Deity passing through such a world as 
this, 
light ? 


It was this question, considered liter- 





a world enwrapped in July twi- 


ally rather than symbolically, which en- 
crossed the attention of two small boys 
who should have been absorbed, rather, 
in getting the hotel cows under cover for 
the night. 
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The older of them — and even he was 
yet very young —held to the affirma- 
tive with a zeal which lent to his whole 
ragged little figure an odd air of ner- 
vous energy. 

“Of course God could walk on top o” 
those hills. He could reach between 
any two o’ them easy as not; an’ if He 
could n’t, He ’d make it so He could, — 
an’ so He could, anyway!” 

Hieronymus Tubbs waved his stick, as 
he spoke, toward the hills which rose be- 
yond the meadow levels where he walked. 
His uplifted face wore the evening light, 
and his eyes shone with the excitement 
of debate. He had quite forgotten the 
cows. 

“No, He could n’t, either.” 

This disputant was even smaller than 
Hieronymus, but he spoke in a matter- 
of-fact way which gave his words great 
weight, and his quiet blue eyes seemed 
to measure, as though with reference to 
some actual basis of comparison, the dis- 
tance between the glowing summits be- 
fore him. ‘Timothy Parsons was carried 
away by no flight of fancy from the ac- 
tual business in hand, and the cow which 
ventured nearest received an energetic 
thwack from his stick. 

Hieronymus jerked excitedly at the 
string which, with precarious clutch, held 
his trousers in place. 

“Not those hills! Why, they ain’t 
anything to Him! You take those moun- 
tains back of the hotel, and maybe He 
could n’t, —lest He wanted to make 
them different, or Himself, or something. 
But those hills there He could reach be- 
tween, just as easy. Look at those two 
little fellows, now: *tain’t any way be- 
tween them at all, — not for God.” 

Timothy regarded them critically, 
squinting his eyes up to measure with 
greater exactitude. 

“No, I tell you, He could n’t, — not 
even between them two little ones.” 

The blood flew to Hieronymus’s head. 
He spoke in utter scorn: “I s’pose you 
think He can’t do anything He wants?” 


“I s’pose He’s made things the way 
He wants,” was the calm rejoinder. 

“ Well, anyway, you don’t know. You 
ain’t ever seen Him.” 

*“ Yes, I have too, — often.” 

Hieronymus stared. It was possible, 
of course, — anything is possible. And 
Timothy had talked all along as if he 
really knew, somehow. Now his calm 
assurance was explained. But one must 
not be too credulous. 

“ When did you see Him?” 

“Oh, lots of times.” 

“ Where did you see Him ?” 

‘“* He’s staying up at the hotel.” 

Although this statement might seem 
quite credibleto adult minds, Hieronymus 
whistled in surprise. For a time he 
walked on in silence. ‘The majestic con- 
ception of Deity stepping from radiant 
hilltop to radiant hilltop was fading re- 
luctantly from the mind of the boy. His 
eyes were clouded, and he gazed before 
him somewhat wistfully. Still, fallen as 
were his ideals, great interest attached 
to the gleaning of information. 

“ How high is He, then, Timothy?” 

“Oh,” — Timothy looked about him 
for some just means of comparison, and 
finally hit upon a great elm which in 
solitary grandeur crowned a knoll ahead, 
— ‘“’bout as high as that tree.” 

Hieronymus looked earnestly at the 
tree, and then back to his hilltops again. 

“ He could n’t, then,” the boy ad- 
mitted. 

The light was gone from the hilltops ; 
it was time the cows were home. But 
the twilight still lingered, and over the 
knoll where the elm tree grew appeared 
the figure of a young girl. She was 
dressed all in purest white, and her hair 
was like the deepest shadows which 
nestled among the hills. Timothy re- 
cognized her at once, and nudged Hi- 
eronymus. 

“'That’s the witch,’’ he said. 

“ Who — that? How @ you know?” 

‘“‘ The hotel folks says so.” 

The girl came nearer, and spying the 








cows paused doubtfully, gathering up 
her skirts as though for flight. But 
when her eyes lighted upon the keepers 
of the beasts, the fright in them gave 
way to amusement. If the keepers were 
so very small the danger could not be so 
very great, or thus she seemed to argue. 
So the girl came forward smilingly to- 
ward the lads, the sight of whom had 
partly driven from her mind a certain 
perplexing problem which she had walked 
out alone to consider. 

She must decide sometime. But how 
could she decide until — until she knew ? 
Men are so impatient. If he would only 
wait till she had time to make up her 
mind! So, knowing he would join her 
on the piazza and suggest a stroll, the 
girl had slipped away alone into the twi- 
light, and now wished he would follow 
and find her. If he wanted to, he could. 
This was a way they often came together ; 
and when at his side she was not afraid 
of the cows. She was not walking quite 
as fast as a runaway should. 

Hieronymus, never having seen a witch 
before, stared hard at the girl. He did 
notfeel afraid. He had never dreamed 
witches looked like that. In the picture 
books they were old and serawny and 
ugly. He thought he liked witches. 
Timothy, though he had already read- 
justed his ideas upon the subject, was 
scarcely less interested. In truth, he 
adored the witch, and found reality at 
once stranger and sweeter than fiction. 

* Don’t let your cows hurt me, will 
you, boys ?” 

“ No, ma’am, they won’t hurt you.” 

The boys stood still as she passed, and 
then looked after her. She made a lu- 
minous spot in the great stretch of dusk. 
Her voice lingered in the still air like 
the silvery ringing of fairy bells. 

Down the path through the fields came 
another figure, very different from that 
which had vanished. It was clad in 
black, and it stooped, as though with 
weariness. 

Timothy nudged Hieronymus again. 
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“That’s the angel,” he said. “T 
heard the witch say she was an angel.” 

The old woman drew slowly nearer. 
She was not afraid of the cows. Upon 
the boys she smiled very gently. And 
though she was not beautiful nor clad in 
white, when she smiled they recognized 
her right to angelic identity. Still, the 
picture books were sadly astray in this 
matter of witches and angels. Hierony- 
mus felt a sense as of something lost and 
something gained. If angels could go 
with wrinkled faces and clad in black, 
witches could be very, very beautiful, 
and could lead captive the fancy of any 
small boy who chanced to pass one by. 
For the witch he would do anything. Ah, 
if one of the cows had but been fierce, 
that he might have saved her from it! 
Perhaps, if he had been in trouble him- 
self, he might have thought of the angel, 
but of course this did not occur to him. 
And as he stood there, just where the 
path branched, he would have followed 
the witch into the luminous west, rather 
than have gone after the angel as she 
walked toward the darkening north. 

They had not gone far beyond that 
split in the path before Timothy’s pow- 
ers of identification were again called 
into play. Across the field came a very 
tall being, stalking rapidly. He walked 
with the mien of one who has some end 
in view other than the pleasure of a 
lonely evening stroll ; and he was look- 
ing eagerly about, as though this end 
were something movable, which might 
escape him. 

Timothy stood still, and spoke low. 

“That ’s God,” said he, and felt called 
upon to make no explanation. Was he 
not the tallest of beings? It was suffi- 
cient. 

Perhaps the deepening twilight lent 
an almost superhuman loftiness and dig- 
nity to the very tall figure approaching, 
for Hieronymus refleeted that it was just 
about as tall as the great elm tree. And 
—no, tall as it was, it could n’t walk 
on the tops of the hills. He gazed stead- 
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ily, and though the dusk was gathering 
closer, and though that face was so far 
above his, its look of eager watchtfulness 
and seeking did not escape him. 

“ He’s going after one of ’em,” he 
whispered to ‘Timothy. 

“IT guess it’s the witch,” ‘Timothy 
whispered back. 

And straightway fear came upon the 
hearts of both. For what destruction 
might not fall upon a wicked (though 
beautiful) witch, if thus sought and cap- 
tured! Within the mind of Hierony- 
mus was born the desire to save her; 
even though she merited destruction, he 
would save her! The sound of her sil- 
very voice, the vision of her beautiful 
face and luminous garments, were with 
him yet. What though she was wicked 
and a witch? He loved her! 


And of course the angel could suffer 
no harm. 

The tall figure paused before the lads, 
as though wishing to ask some question, 
yet hesitating to do so. In the deepen- 
ing dusk it towered mightily. Hierony- 
mus felt his heart in his mouth, but he 
dared not risk delay. A valiant lover he, 
courting instant annihilation for the sake 
of his lady; for if He were seeking the 
witch, and found Himself misdirected — 

Hieronymus jerked his thumb over 
his shoulder, pointing down the path the 
angel had taken. ‘“ She went that way,” 
he said, and then he took to his heels. 
Timothy could mind the cows; he, Hi- 
eronymus, must seek to escape the wrath 
to come. For the figure had followed 
the angel, and the boy felt sure — quite 
sure — that it desired to follow the witch! 

V. Yeaman Remnitz. 





MR. CHARLES W. CHESNUTT’S STORIES. 


THE critical reader of the story called 
The Wife of his Youth, which appeared 
in these pages two years ago, must have 
noticed uncommon traits in what was 
altogether a remarkable piece of work. 
The first was the novelty of the material ; 
for the writer dealt not only with people 
who were not white, but with people who 
were not black enough to contrast gro- 
tesquely with white people, — who in 
fact were of that near approach to the or- 
dinary American in race and color which 
leaves, at the last degree, every one but 
the connoisseur in doubt whether they are 
Anglo-Saxon or Anglo-African. Quite 
as striking as this novelty of the material 
was the author’s thorough mastery of it, 
and his unerring knowledge of the life 
he had chosen in its peculiar racial char- 
acteristics. But above all, the story was 
notable for the passionless handling of a 
phase of our common life which is tense 
with potential tragedy ; for the attitude, 


almost ironical, in which the artist ob- 
serves the play of contesting emotions in 
the drama under his eyes; and for his 
apparently reluctant, apparently helpless 
consent to let the spectator know his real 
feeling in the matter. Any one accus- 
tomed to study methods in fiction, to dis- 
tinguish between good and bad art, to 
feel the joy which the delicate skill pos- 
sible only from a love of truth can give, 
must have known a high pleasure in the 
quiet self-restraint of the performance ; 
and such a reader would probably have 
decided that the social situation in the 
piece was studied wholly from the out- 
side, by an observer with special oppor- 
tunities for knowing it, who was, as it 
were, surprised into final sympathy. 
Now, however, it is known that the 
author of this story is of negro blood, — 
diluted, indeed, in such measure that if 
he did not admit this descent few would 
imagine it, but still quite of that middle 








world which lies next, though wholly out- 
side, our own. 
peared he has contributed several others 
to these pages, and he now makes a show- 


Since his first story ap- 


ing palpable to criticism in a volume 
called The Wife of his Youth, and Other 
Stories of the Color Line; a volume of 
Southern sketches called The Conjure 
Woman; and a short life of Frederick 
Douglass, in the Beacon Series of bio- 
graphies. The last is a simple, solid, 
straight piece of work, not remarkable 
above many other biographical studies 
by people entirely white, and yet impor- 
tant as the work of a man not entirely 
white treating of a great man of his in- 
alienable race. But the volumes of fic- 
tion are remarkable above many, above 
most short stories by people entirely 
white, and would be worthy of unusual 
notice if they were not the work of a man 
not entirely white. 

It is not from their racial interest that 
we could first wish to speak of them, 
though that must have a very great and 
very just claim upon the critic. It is 
much more simply and directly, as works 
of art, that they make their appeal, and 
we must allow the force of this quite in- 
dependently of the other interest. Yet 
it cannot always be allowed. ‘There are 
times in each of the stories of the first 
volume when the simplicity lapses, and 
the effect is as of a weak and unin- 
structed touch. There are other times 
when the attitude, severely impartial 
and studiously aloof, accuses itself of a 
little pompousness. There are still other 
times when the literature is a little too 
ornate for beauty, and the diction is 
journalistic, reporteristic. But it is 
right to add that these are the excep- 
tional times, and that for far the great- 
est part Mr. Chesnutt seems to know 
quite as well what he wants to do in a 
given case as Maupassant, or Tourgué- 


nief, or Mr. James, or Miss Jewett, or 
Miss Wilkins, in other given cases, and 
has done it with an art of kindred quiet 
He belongs, in other words, 


and force. 
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to the good school, the only school, all 
aberrations from nature being so much 
truancy and anarchy. He sees his peo- 
ple very clearly, very justly, and he shows 
them as he sees them, leaving the read- 
er to divine the depth of his feeling for 
them. He touches all the stops, and with 
equal delicacy in stories of real tragedy 
and comedy and pathos, so that it would 
be hard to say which is the finest in such 
admirably rendered effects as The Web 
of Circumstance, The Bouquet, and Un- 
cle Wellington’s Wives: In some others 
the comedy degenerates into satire, with 
a look in the reader’s direction which the 
author’s friend must deplore. 

As these stories are of our own time 
and country, and as there is not a swash- 
buckler of the seventeenth century, or a 
sentimentalist of this, or a princess of an 
imaginary kingdom, in any of them, they 
will possibly not reach half a million read- 
ers in six months, but in twelve months 
possibly more readers will remember them 
than if they had reached the half million. 
They are new and fresh and strong, as 
life always is, and fable never is; and the 
stories of ‘The Conjure Woman have a 
wild, indigenous poetry, the creation of 
sincere and original imagination, which 
is imparted with a tender humorousness 
and a very artistic reticence. As far as 
his race is concerned, or his sixteenth 
part of a race, it does not greatly matter 
whether Mr. Chesnutt invented their mo- 
tives, or found them, as he feigns, among 
his distant cousins of the Southern cabins. 
In either case, the wonder of their beauty 
is the same; and whatever is primitive 
and sylvan or campestral in the reader’s 
heart is touched by the spells thrown on 
the simple black lives in these enchant- 
ing tales. Character, the most precious 
thing in fiction, is as faithfully portrayed 
against the poetic background as in the 
setting of the Stories of the Color Line. 

Yet these stories, after all, are Mr. 
Chesnutt’s most important work, whe- 
ther we consider them merely as realis- 
tic fiction, apart from their author, or as 
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studies of that middle world of which 
he is naturally and voluntarily a citizen. 
We had known the nethermost world 
of the grotesque and comical negro and 
the terrible and tragic negro through 
the white observer on the outside, and 
black character in its lyrical moods we 
had known from such an inside witness 
as Mr. Paul Dunbar; but it had re- 
mained for Mr. Chesnutt to acquaint us 
with those regions where the paler shades 
dwell as hopelessly, with relation to our- 
selves, as the blackest negro. He has 
not shown the dwellers there as very 
different from ourselves. They have 
within their own circles the same social 
ambitions and prejudices; they intrigue 
and truckle and crawl, and are snobs, 
like ourselves, both of the snobs that 
snub and the snobs that are snubbed. 
We may choose to think them droll in 
their parody of pure white society, but 
perhaps it would be wiser to recognize 
that they are like us because they are of 
our blood by more than a half, or three 
quarters, or nine tenths. It is not, in 
such eases, their negro blood that charac- 
terizes them; but it is their negro blood 
that excludes them, and that will imagina- 
bly fortify them and exalt them. Bound 
in that sad: solidarity from which there 
is no hope of entrance into polite white 


THE 


society for them, they may create a civi- 
lization of their own, which need not lack 
the highest quality. They need not be 
ashamed of the race from which they 
have sprung, and whose exile they share ; 
for in many of the arts it has already 
shown, during a single generation of free- 
dom, gifts which slavery apparently only 
obscured. With Mr. Booker Washing- 
ton the first American orator of our time, 
fresh upon the time of Frederick Doug- 
lass ; with Mr. Dunbar among the truest 
of dur poets; with Mr. Tanner, a black 
American, among the only three Ameri- 
sans from whom the French government 
ever bought a picture, Mr. Chesnutt may 
well be willing to own his color. 

But that is his personal affair. Our 
own more universal interest in him arises 
from the more than promise he has given 
in a department of literature where 
Americans hold the foremost place. In 
this there is, happily, no color line ; and 
if he has it in him to go forward on the 
way which he has traced for himself, to 
be true to life as he has known it, to 
deny himself the glories of the cheap 
success which awaits the charlatan in fic- 
tion, one of the places at the top is open 
to him. He has sounded a fresh note, 
boldly, not blatantly, and he has won the 
ear of the more intelligent public. 


W. D. Howells. 
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Nay, Lord, I pray thee call not me to fight! 
I have crept out of day to bless the night. 
Hush, Son, and gather courage for the light! 


But see, I weary ere I have begun! 
Give thou the battle to some worthier one! 
When have I offered thee to choose, my Son? 


Look how my eyes with loneliness are wet! 
But give me once warm arms and lips close met. 
Into the desert; Son, thy way is set! 








The Real Stevenson. 


Nay, then, thou leanest on a broken reed! 


Music and mirth and fire and friends I need. 
They walk alone whom I have called to lead! 


How shall I lead who only know to stray ? 
Am I to shepherd them, who lose the way ? 
Yet I require them of thee in that day! 


What if I will not ? 


Let me be as these 


That laugh and breed and die and have good ease! 
Nay, Son, the eye once bared forever sees ! 


This only, Lord: what shall my gladness be 
Who fight disheartened in life’s phantom sea? 
To make the bridge whereon they cross to me! 


What am I, Lord, that I should strive with fate ? 
Bring on the dawn, before it be too late! 
My Son, the dawn shall come, and thou wilt wait! 


. 


Yea, Lord, and I lie broken in thy hand. 
Heat me white hot to forge as thou hast planned. 
Fear not, my Son, but I shall understand ! 


Melt out my yielded soul in one red stream, 
Perchance through thy white furnace hope may gleam — 
My Son, a rest thou hast not dared to dream! 


Josephine Dodge Daskam. 





THE REAL STEVENSON. 


THERE is no real Stevenson, if we are 
to take the word of a recent essayist. 
In a capricious but singularly suggestive 
criticism of the Scottish writer he re- 
marks: ‘ He is the Improvisatore, and 
nothing more. It is impossible to assign 
him rank in any line of writing. If you 
shut your eyes to try and place him, you 
find that you cannot do it. The effect 


he produces while we are reading him 
vanishes as we lay down the book, and 
we can recall nothing but a succession 
It is not to be expected that 
posterity will take much interest in him, 
for his point and meaning are impres- 
He is ephemeral, a shadow, a 


of flavors. 


sional. 


reflection. He is the mistletoe of Eng- 
lish literature, whose roots are not in the 
soil, but in the tree.” 

The admirers of Stevenson are in- 
clined to wince at this passage, and yet 
it is easy to understand the ecritie’s point 
He has reached it through 
dwelling too exclusively upon Steven- 


of view. 


son’s extraordinary talent for literary 
mimicry, —a talent which was equaled 
only by his faith in the value of imitative 
writing to the young author. The well- 
known paragraph in A College Maga- 





zine, describing how he “ played the 
sedulous ape ” to various men of letters, 
closes with the dictum: ‘ That, like it 
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or not, is the way to learn to write; 
whether. I have profited or not, that is 
the way.” Stevenson’s self-confidence 
is nowhere more infectious than in these 
lines. Yet they betray a peculiarly nar- 
row view of the function of literature, 
and have done much to warrant the un- 
fortunate impression as to his own un- 
reality. The ‘‘art of literature ” — to 
use one of his favorite expressions — is 
not so wholly mimetic, surely, as the 
art of acting ; and even the actor learns 
as much from “ imitating nature,” as 
Sir Joshua Reynolds would have termed 
it, as from imitating other actors. Like 
all artists, the actor learns by both meth- 
ods, one correcting the other. The case 
of the writer is precisely similar. The 
value of literary mimicry in forming the 
hand of the young author is sometimes 
indubitable, — witness the early work of 
Thackeray, — but it may easily be over- 
indulged. There is little question that 
Stevenson “played the sedulous ape” 
too long. He kept dipping into other 
people’s inkstands long after he had a 
shining one of his own. 

Hence the fact that, with all the lu- 
cidity, the delicacy, the piquancy of ex- 
pression which delight everybody worth 
delighting, his twenty-two charming vol- 
umes are haunted by echoes. The very 
versatility with which he turned from 
one type of literature to another has 
served to emphasize the imitative, ex- 
perimental character of much of his 
work. He was essayist, critic, bio- 
grapher, dramatist, moralist, adventurer, 
fabulist, poet, romancer, —in love with 
“ the art of words and the appearances 
of life.” Believing that the inconstant 
public deserved its money’s worth in 
pleasure, he played “ tragedy, comedy, 
history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, histor- 
ical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical- 
comical-historical-pastoral,” and many 
another genre that would have tickled 
the fancy of Polonius. And all in all, 
how admirably he did it, this clever per- 
former who tried so hard to please; 
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now and then flashing into genius and 
creating a réle, achieving on the whole, 
as the years went by, a more simple and 
noble and genuine method, until finally, 
in that first, and, alas, only act of Weir 
of Hermiston, he was master of the 
boards at last! 

The value of the Letters which Mr. 
Colvin has so skillfully selected and ar- 
ranged for us’ lies primarily in their 
power to set one face to face with the 
real Stevenson. ‘They summon, as it 
were, the strange bright histrionic figure 
from before the footlights, and allow us 
to chat with him in the greenroom. He 
flings himself into a chair in front of us, 
and lights a cigarette. He is an odd 
creature, with his lean painted face and 
wonderful restless eyes! But was there 
ever a more captivating frankness, a 
more sincere modesty ? How fascinated 
he is with his art, its theory and prac- 
tice; how fine his admiration for those 
elder and better players who achieved 
so easily and unconsciously the effects he 
would give his life to compass! It may 
be that you are unlucky enough not to 
like the part for which he happens to be 
cast to-night. He may not like it, either. 
But then, “a moment of style ” may al- 
ways come; he has not yet earned his 
“honorable discharge ;”’ and now he 
has shaken hands with you, and is back 
upon the stage again, versatile, spirited 
player that he is; and this time your 
heart goes with him, were he the sorri- 
est ventriloquist in the world. Back of 
the endless disguises which his actor 
nature as well as his theory of art has 
compelled him to assume, what genuine 
and unforgettable human quality ! 

However the literary critics may dif- 
fer upon the interesting if somewhat 
academic problem of Stevenson’s artistic 
originality, there is no question as to the 
unique personality of the man. His in- 
timate friends have borne constant tes- 

1 The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Se- 
lected and edited by Stoney Cotyvin. New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1899. 
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timony to his irresistible charm, and 
readers of the Vailima Letters and the 
later essays can readily believe it. Yet 
the two stout volumes now given to the 
world by Mr. Colvin are significant if 
not essential additions to that image of 
Stevenson which is traced the 
minds of many of his contemporaries. 
“The illusive and questionable person- 
ality of Stevenson” —to quote again 
from Mr. Chapman’s essay — is perhaps 
a justifiable phrase, if one is merely try- 


upon 


ing to peer behind the romances for the 
man who wrote them; but the author 
of these Letters, surely, is as veracious 
a figure as Dr. Johnson. 

Mr. Colvin’s excellent introduction, 
and his editorial comments which pre- 
face the twelve chronological sections of 
the Letters, enable the reader to follow 
without confusion the rapid shiftings of 
scene and circumstance with which Ste- 
venson’s invalid existence was sadly fa- 
miliar. ‘Though he confessed himself a 
somewhat irregular, irresponsible letter- 
writer, he had correspondents 
throughout most periods of his life. 
From his student years at Edinburgh to 
the last day of his Samoan exile there 
are many keys in which he composes, 
but the instrument — if one may say so 
—jis invariably the same. The kind- 
ness, the sweet nature, the gay invincible 
courage, are always there. 


many 


It is curious 
to note in some of his earliest letters the 
union of passionate moral earnestness 
with romantic, almost morbid sentiment, 
—as if Gladstone and Laurence Sterne 
were walking arm in arm within the 
heart of the young Scotchman. He out- 
grew the boyish morbidness _ easily 
enough, but to the end of his days the 
preacher and the pirate in him struggled 
for the mastery of his imagination, and 
the preacher had the “ under-hold.”’ The 
sermonizing letters, like his sermonizing 
essays, show him at his best ; and though 
he often mounted a singular pulpit, he 
liked to choose his texts from St. Paul. 
It is in this ethical impression given 
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by the Letters that their chief present 
significance lies. They tempt the read- 
er, indeed, at every turn, to open old fa- 
vorites among our letter-writers, to see 
if Lowell was really wittier, Keats more 
poignant, Byron more unconventionally 
at ease, Fitz Gerald fuller of delicious 
humor, or Gray a more discriminating 
yet enraptured lover of that art of liter- 
ature for which, like Stevenson, he half 
apologizes. Comparisons like these will 
be made and remade by many gener- 
ations of book-lovers. The Letters of 
Stevenson will ultimately take their place 
as literature, and there are sound rea- 
sons for thinking that that place will be a 
high one. But it is instructive to notice 
that the judgment passed upon these vol- 
umes within the first few months after 
their appearance has concerned itself 
mainly with the man Robert, Louis Ste- 
venson, rather than with his adventures 
and endeavors on the wide stage of lit- 
erature. 

“R. L. 8.” was; that is what one 
finds one’s self saying. He wasno bright 
ghost. He made a great and memorable 
fight for the things dear to us all, hap- 
piness and usefulness and honor. Like 
his own ideal parson, he blew the trum- 
pet for good. Instead of faith pitifully 
smaller than a grain of mustard seed, he 
had “ faith as big as a cigarcase.”” He 
had “no Timon to give forth.” “Sick 
and well, I have had a splendid life of 
it.” It is for words like these that the 
Letters will be read by Stevenson’s con- 
temporaries. The undefeated optimism, 
the communicative courage of the man, 
will move thousands of readers who find 
his actual literary output a trifle disap- 
pointing. No writer of his day, it is 
true, afforded more exquisite pleasure to 
the people whom he would have liked 
best to please. No one gave to his fel- 
low craftsmen a more constant and po- 
tent example of the religion of good 
workmanship. 


Nevertheless, time has 
already placed an interrogation point 
over many of his pages. 


Their delicate 
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artificiality betrays now the device ; their 
fragile beauty “smells of mortality.” 
The mere admirable fooling of his earli- 
er volumes begins to leave us unmoved 
to mirth. The storms have struck hard 
against many of the toy boats that he set 
adrift; and some of the great ships that 
he launched with such a touching com- 
bination of boyish ardor and manly ef- 
fort have never sailed back with any 
cargo. In one of his last letters he 
wrote: “I think of the Renaissance fel- 
lows and their all-round human sufficien- 
cy, and compare it with the ineffable 
smallness of the field in which we labor 
and do so little. I think David Balfour 
a nice little book and very artistic, and 
just the thing to occupy the leisure of a 
busy man; but for the top flower of a 
man’s life it seems to me inadequate. 
Small is the word ; it is a small age, and 
I am of it... . We take all these pains, 
and we don’t do as well as Michael An- 
gelo or Leonardo, or even Fielding, who 
was an active magistrate, or Richardson, 
who was a busy bookseller. J’ai honte 
pour nous ; my ears burn.” 

There is doubtless a humorous self- 
depreciation here, as well as some evi- 
dence — how rare in him! — of a lower- 
ing vitality. Yet it may be that he is 
right. Out of all the sumptuous volumes 
of this delightful writer, the twentieth- 
century reader may select only a dozen 
essays, a half dozen short stories, and 
two or three longer ones. (‘This will be 
very stupid in the twentieth - century 
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reader, but why should stupidity die with 
us’) It is as impossible to forecast 
Stevenson’s literary fate as it is to pre- 
dict what he might have accomplished, 
had not death claimed him at the very 
moment when his work was most rich 
with the promise of new power. But 
whatever happens, it has already become 
his gracious fortune to be loved. How- 
ever well or ill he may have succeeded in 
his difficult profession, at least he did his 
best. “I did my damnedst, anyway,” 
he says of the toil that it cost him to 
write Pulvis et Umbra. The essay was 
composed during that iron winter that 
Stevenson passed in the Adirondacks. 
Its fame is already assured, if noble 
thought and finished style can confer as- 
Since Cardinal Newman wrote 
that passage in Part VII. of the Apolo- 
gia, beginning, “To consider the world 
in its length and breadth,” no one has 
painted with a more grave and terri- 
ble beauty the mortal struggle of man. 
But the excellence of Pulvis et Umbra 
is not here in question; one can think 
only, as he reads the Letters, of the in- 
domitable spirit in the frail body, of the 
man who “did his damnedst, anyway.” 
And there is a paradox which would 
have delighted Stevenson himself in the 
fact that this martyr of style, a very 
nympholept of art, is loved to-day by 
countless persons who do not know or 
care whether there be such a thing as art, 
but who know that Robert Louis Steven- 
son was a gallant man and a good one. 


surance. 
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A STRIKING contrast might be drawn 
between Bishop Whipple, clad in his 
buckskin suit and fur overcoat, astray 
from the road and overtaken by darkness 
on the Minnesota prairies, in his cutter, 
with the thermometer thirty degrees be- 
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low zero, and Archbishop Benson, gently 
ambling through Hyde Park, of an af- 
ternoon, on his favorite mare Columba. 
And yet the two men had much in com- 
mon, and they might have exchanged 
bishopries without serious detriment to 
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either charge. The Bishop of Minne- 
sota? is, the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ? was, a strong, masculine person- 
age, having no touch of genius, and yet 
perfectly fulfilling Dr. Johnson’s defini- 
tion of “‘a mind of large general powers 
accidentally determined to some particu- 
lar direction.” 

It would be difficult to name any pur- 
suit in life, excepting perhaps the fine 
arts, in which Bishop Whipple would 
not have achieved distinction. He be- 
gan life, his college course at Oberlin 
having been interrupted by ill health, as 
a man of business and a politician ; and 
when, in 1848, he decided to study for 
the ministry, that keen judge Thurlow 
Weed expressed the hope that ‘a good 
politician had not been spoiled to make 
a poor preacher.” His logical intellect 
and power of statement would have 
made him a great lawyer: there are 
many anecdotes which illustrate his dip- 
lomatic powers, and the bishop has ac- 
tually practiced medicine and surgery 
and dentistry for the benefit of his In- 
dian friends. 

The same many-sidedness character- 
ized Dr. Benson. In fact, he went be- 
yond Bishop Whipple in this respect, 
for he had a distinct artistic faculty, 
which showed itself especially in his in- 
tense love of architecture, and of all 
that is fitting and beautiful in ceremony. 
“IT the wooden benches in Wellington 
College Chapel,”’ wrote one of his friends 
after his death, “there is a tiny line of 
dogtooth moulding inserted among the 
plain lines which finish off the backs of 
the seats. I feel almost sure this was 
his doing, it is so exactly like him ; it is 
a mere nothing, and yet gives a certain 
distinction to the woodwork. It was 
this little touch of distinction which 
characterized everything he had to do 


1 Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate. 
Being Reminiscences and Recollections of the 
Right Reverend Henry Bensamrin WHIPPLE, 
D. D., LL. D., Bishop of Minnesota. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1900. 


with. Such things as the tone of a bell, 
or even some detail in dress or jewelry 
or furniture, were all matters to which 
he was keenly alive. He was an admira- 
ble draughtsman, and, had he not been 
an archbishop, would have made a first- 
class architect.” 

This appreciation of detail was a 
source of weakness as well as of strength 
in the archbishop. “We chaplains,” 
writes one of them, “used, in our irre- 
verent moods, to make merry over the 
fact that, a moment after he had proved 
to us conclusively that he had not a sin- 
gle free minute in which to see some 
person who wrote for an interview, he 
would become absorbed in some detail 
which to him seemed for the moment 
all-important. The carpenter would ar- 
rive to hang a picture, and everything 
would give way to the absorbing inter- 
est in the picture being exactly straight. 
But,” he adds, “ though we made merry, 
we learned by degrees to discover that 
this was one of the secrets of the arch- 
bishop’s extraordinary success in dealing 
finally and conclusively with the most 
difficult problems. Again and again I 
have felt the shame of being convicted 
of slovenly work and imperfect infor- 
mation where the archbishop had al- 
ready grasped each detail.” Such ex- 
cessive care for detail is hardly insep- 
arable from a lack of the sense of 
proportion, and it is evident that the 
archbishop had this defect. Bishop 
Whipple is entirely free from it; and 
we may conjecture that he is free also 
from that quickness of temper which 
Dr. Benson never entirely conquered, 
and which, since it seems to have fol- 
lowed periods of great depression, was 
probably almost as much physical as 
mental. For many years he was a 
schoolmaster, — first as an assistant at 


2 The Life of Edward White Benson, Some- 
time Archbishop of Canterbury. By his Son, 
ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER Benson. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1899. 
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Rugby, and subsequently as the head of 
Wellington College ; and it is on record 
that he once caned an innocent boy with- 
out giving him an opportunity to ex- 
plain, but he begged the boy’s pardon 
afterward ; and the radical honesty and 
sweetness of his character are proved by 
the fact that he was, in spite of this 
defect of temper, a popular and even 
beloved schoolmaster. The following 
pathetic entry is taken from his diary 
under date of Whitsunday, 1888 : “The 
great festivals seem always to come round 
with special trial and disappointment. I 
have spoiled my peace of mind, and that 
of others for many days to come, by a 
just displeasure pushed too far.” 

But the most important respect in 
which the characters of the two bishops 
are alike is that of commanding person- 
ality. The Englishman, like the Amer- 
ican, was a born leader, and never at a 
loss when there was occasion to say or 
to do something. ‘ Ona certain degree 
day in 1850, or thereabouts, a West Af- 
rican undergraduate named Crummell, 
of Queen’s, a man of color, appeared in 
the Senate-House to take his degree. A 
boisterous individual in the gallery called 
out, ‘Three groans for the Queen’s nig- 
ger!’ A pale, slim undergraduate, very 
youthful-looking, in the front of the gal- 
lery, who appeared to be taking no partic- 
ular interest in the proceedings, became 
searlet with indignation, and shouted 
in a voice which reéchoed through the 
building, ‘Shame, shame! Three groans 
for you, sir!’ and immediately afterward, 
‘ Three cheers for Crummell!’ This was 
taken up in all directions, and the origi- 
nal offender stooped down to hide him- 
self from the storm of groans and hisses 
that broke out all around him.” 

Here is an incident in later life, de- 
scribed by a workingman in a letter to 
the archbishop’s son and biographer : 
*“ T believe many of us, perhaps the ma- 
jority, thought he had a workshop train- 
ing in his early years, because he ap- 
peared to have the faculty of looking 
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at things with a ‘workman’s mind.’ I 
have seen hundreds of gentlemen try to 
do this, in my time, and fail, but your 


father did it unconsciously. To give an 


instance. Two of our committee were 
secularists. Once, at a meeting, when 


your father was speaking about a@ life 
to come, one of them, who was in the 
chair, dissented audibly. It was a social 
meeting (of men and women) following 
a tea, — he had had tea with us. Now, 
most clergymen, hearing an ejaculation 
of that kind, would have solemnly re- 
peated the statement and enlarged upon 
it. Your father did nothing of the sort. 
He simply nodded his head backward to 
the chairman behind him, laughed, and, 
with a knowing kind of look at his au- 
dience, said to the chairman, ‘ Come, it 
won’t do, you know ;’ meaning that the 
chairman’s denial of a future life would 
n’t ‘ go down’ with that audience, at any 
rate.” 

Side by side with this anecdote may 
be placed Bishop Whipple’s account of 
the manner in which he once prevented 
an Indian outbreak. ‘ Courteousness of 
speech,” he says, “is a marked charac- 
teristic of the Indian. It is an act of 
great rudeness to interrupt another, and 
the last words of every speech are, ‘I 
have done.’ Knowledge of this fact once 
enabled me to settle a serious difficulty. 
The Indians at Leech Lake had heard — 
as was the fact — that the government had 
contracted to sell all of their pine with- 
out their knowledge and consent.” An 
uprising was imminent, and the Indians 
had already killed the government cat- 
tle. Bishop Whipple was requested by 
the President to go to Leech Lake and 
negotiate with the Indians. “It was in 
the dead of winter, the thermometer be- 
low zero, and the snow deep. It was 
a journey of seventy-five miles through 
the forest, and it took us three days to 
reach the lake. The Indians came to 
their council in paint and feathers, an- 
gry and turbulent.” Flatmouth, their 
chief, made a violent speech, to which 
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the bishop replied briefly, as follows : 
“T shall tell you the truth. It will not 
be pleasant to my red brother. When 
you killed those cattle, you struck the 
Great Father in the face. When you 
stole those goods, you committed a 
crime. Iam not here to tell you what 
the Great Father will do. He has not 
told me. If he does what he ought to 
do, he will arrest those who have com- 
mitted this crime, if it takes ten thousand 
men.” 

“As I expected,” the bishop relates, 
“the chief was very angry, and, spring- 
ing to his feet, began to talk violently. I 
folded my arms, and sat down. When 
he paused, I said quietly : ‘ Flatmouth, 
are you talking or am J talking? If 
you are talking, I will wait till you have 
finished ; if J am talking, you may wait 
till I have finished.’ The Indians all 
shouted, ‘Ho! ho!’ Their chief had 
committed a great breach of courtesy 
toward me, their friend. 

“Overwhelmed with confusion, Flat- 
mouth sat down, and I knew that the 
ground was mine. I then told them that 
when I heard of the pine sale, I wrote 
to Washington antl protested against it ; 
that I went to the man who bought the 
pine, and told him that I should oppose 
the sale, and carry the matter into the 
courts.” 

The upshot was that the Indians re- 
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mained peaceable, and the bishop suc- 
ceeded in preventing the sale. 

The parallel might easily be pushed 
too far, but, before dropping it, we will 
note, for the benefit of those who love 
horses and dogs, that both men had a be- 
lief in some kind of future existence for 
dumb animals. Bishop Whipple tells us 
of his horse Bashaw, — “own cousin to 
the celebrated Patchin [probably Mam- 
brino Patchen, the famous Kentucky 
sire]. He was a kingly fellow, and had 
every sign of noble birth, —a slim, deli- 
cate head, prominent eyes, small active 
ears, large nostrils, full chest, thin gam- 
brels, heavy cords, neat fetlocks, and was 
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black as a coal. He was my friend and 
companion for over fifty thousand miles, 
always full of spirit, and gentle as a girl. 
. . » Hesaved my life when I was lost on 
the prairies many times. A few months 
before he died, at thirty years of age, I 
sent him to a friend in the country to be 
pastured. One day some colts in the 
same meadow were racing, and Bashaw, 
who had been noted for his speed, with 
all his old fire joined in the race, beat 
the colts, and dropped dead. I wept 
when the news came to me. . . . These 
sentient creatures of God suffer because 
of man’s alienation from God; their 
wrongs cannot be righted in this world. 
They have memory,— memory which 
binds our lives in an harmonious whole, 
— which has the prophecy of a future 
life.”’ 

So much for the American; now let 
us hear the English bishop. On August 
21, in the year 1888, he writes in his 
diary : “ Coming away with Nellie [his 
daughter | from the workhouse at Croy- 
don, down a little rough, irregular street, 
Braemore stumbled, and fell on her knees 
on the sharp, loose stones. She twice 
plunged forward in the attempt to rise, 
and then did rise most gallantly, and 
stood frightfully injured. We could 
scarce get her a few yards to a stable 
court, and the veterinary thinks the 
poor creature must be destroyed. She 
saved Nellie from being killed or dread- 
fully hurt by lifting herself up in such 
torture. Nellie would have gone on her 
head, if she had not. Her instinct was 
to stand up on her feet with her mistress 
on her back, whereas it would have 
been easier for her just to lie down and 
roll over, if obedient habit had not forced 
her effort out of her, — and she will have 
to be shot for her dutifulness. ‘ Felix 


qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas,’ — 
and no one will persuade me that Brae- 
more comes to an end there.” 

It must be remembered that we are 
dealing in one case with an autobiogra- 
phy, and in the other with a biography. 
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Bishop Whipple is a man of action, not 
given to self-analysis. He does not tell us, 
for example, by what mental processes 
he came to abandon business and politics 
for the ministry. He has none of that 
egotism of genius which gives a charm 
to certain autobiographies, and which 
reaches its highest point in the Apologia 
of Newman. This failure to analyze 
the working of his own mind makes the 
book less interesting than it would other- 
wise have been, though perhaps it tends 
to increase rather than to diminish one’s 
respect for the writer. We cannot quite 
forgive him, however, for not going more 
into detail. Even in the account of his 
midwinter journeys in a sleigh, the bishop 
passes over things which the reader longs 
to know. Who, for example, would not 
like to read a fuller account of the fol- 
lowing experience ? — 

“Thad to drive nearly one hundred 
and fifty miles whenever I visited Fort 
Wadsworth. Upon one of these visits 
I was unable to cross the Pomme de 
Terre River, for, although ice had been 
formed, it was not strong enough to bear 
my horses. ‘The river was very broad, 
and as the nearest house was twenty 
miles back, there was nothing for me to 
do but to spend the night by some hay- 
stacks. The thermometer stood below 
zero, and a blizzard raged in full fury 
till morning. It was an experience which 
nearly cost me my life, and I was or- 
dered by my physician to France.” 

Everything that the bishop tells us 
about the Indians is interesting, and 
most of all this illuminating paragraph : 
“There are conflicting feelings in the 
Indian’s heart toward his white brother, 
for whom he has an inborn reverence; 
and there is an instinctive sense of what 
he should be tohim. But his knowledge 
of what he has really been, and still is, 
clouds his mind so that he is swayed by 
a mingled sentiment of love and wrath 
toward him.” 

In the early part of the book, speak- 
ing of his life in Chicago, where, before 
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he was made bishop, he established a 
free church, Bishop Whipple says: 
“ Volumes would not hold the experi- 
ences of those days. So often the shad- 
ows were shifted to show that in the 
most brutalized lives there were traces 
of God’s image left.” And then he pro- 
ceeds to‘relate a most interesting inci- 
dent. We trust that a second edition 
will contain more of these stories and 
details; room for them might be found 
by severely editing the latter part of the 
book, which contains a rather bare and 
unprofitable summary of events. 

On the other hand, the life of Arch- 
bishop Benson is a biography, —and a 
biography executed with the greatest skill 
and modesty, and with an impartiality 
which, considering that the writer is the 
bishop’s son, excites wonder and admi- 
ration. Had it been an autobiography, 
it would probably have been less inter- 
esting; for, strangely enough, the arch- 
bishop, with all his artistic faculty, did 
not possess an attractive style. He 
had, however, a gift for detached sen- 
tences ; and his intellect was of that fer- 
tile, subtle kind which comes out best in 
letters and in memoranda. ‘The book, 
consequently, is rich in memorable say- 
ings and descriptions. We quote one 
such, made after a visit to Lord Carnar- 
von at Highelose: ‘ One has nowadays 
great heartaches in these glorious homes, 
with their strong heads, real pillars of 
the civilization that now is, and their 
most delicate, stately women, and chil- 
dren whose sweet proud curves of feature 
show the making of many generations, 
and readiness for responsibility from al- 
most tender years ;—are all these glo- 
ries going to keep together? If not, 
how will they go down? By brute force 
or by silent self-exilings ?”’ 

Posterity will perhaps find the work 
too long. Had it consisted of one large 
volume instead of two large volumes, it 
would probably have been better for the 
archbishop’s future fame. But for our- 


selves we make no complaint. 


Henry Childs Merwin. 
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COLONIAL CIVIL SERVICE. 


THE general demand that our new 
possessions shall be administered by able 
and competent officials, and the wide- 
spread interest shown in the methods by 
which modern colonizing nations have 
sought to insure efficient colonial ser- 
vice, are signs of a healthier tone of pub- 
lic feeling toward the problems of good 
government which ought to rejoice the 
hearts of all save confirmed national pes- 
simists. 

Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell, in his Colo- 
nial Civil Service,! which is by far the 
most exhaustive book on the subject yet 
published in England or America, says 
all progressive nations have agreed that 
only on certain conditions can an efli- 
cient tropical colonial service be main- 
tained. ‘These conditions are security 
of tenure, large salaries, and liberal pen- 
sions. 

There can be no judicious adminis- 
tration without knowledge of the lan- 
guages and customs of the natives, and 
no able man will waste the time re- 
quired in special preparation unless he 
has some guarantee that, at the end of 
a few years, he will not be turned out 
of a position where he is just beginning 
to be of value, with a stock of know- 
ledge of little use to him in any other 
career. 

Large salaries and liberal pensions 
are necessary to tempt men of the best 
calibre — men who might be reasonably 
sure of success among the crowded ranks 
at home — to enter upon a ‘profession 
uncongenial to most men, on account of 
the sacrifices which it entails. 

These are the conditions under which 
alone a colonial service can flourish. 
The qualities that it demands, by the 
united testimony of English, French, and 
Dutch authorities, are character, physi- 


1 Selection and Training of Officials for the 
Colonial Civil Service in Holland, England and 


sal vigor, a high order of general educa- 
tion, and some technical training. Place 
an untrained man, suddenly appointed, 
in a position where thousands of natives 
are under his control, says Mr. Lowell, 
and he will be * perfectly helpless, how- 
ever great his natural capacity. He 
knows neither the language nor the cus- 
toms of the people, nor does he com- 
prehend their thoughts, and the conse- 
quences of his ignorance may be disas- 
trous. Well-meaning but inexperienced 
officials could easily provoke an insur- 
rection like the Indian Mutiny, without 
being in the least conscious that they 
A Duteh 
colonial official of thirty years’ experi- 
ence considers that breadth of education 
is of immense importance. Whenaman 


were drifting into danger.” 


is stationed at a lonely post, away from 
Europeans and surrounded only by na- 
tives, he is thrown upon his own mental 
resources; and if he has not broad in- 
terests, he tends to become narrow and 
to “lose his civilization.” Strength of 
will, courage, coolness, and readiness are 
qualities which are absolutely essential 
in dealing with Asiaties, and in the trop- 
ics physical vigor is the necessary con- 
Over and above 
these requirements, a colonial career 
should be entered young, not only because 
in youth languages are acquired with 
greater rapidity and facility, but because 
of the greater flexibility and adaptabil- 
ity to new conditions. When we come 
to the selection of officials, Mr. Lowell 
says there are but two methods possible, 
— arbitrary choice by the authorities or 
open competition. ‘“ Either one or other 
of these systems, or some combination of 
the two, must be adopted.” After se- 
lection, the question arises, How shall 
the future officials be trained for their 


dition of mental vigor. 


France. New York: The Macmillan Compa- 
ny. 1900. 
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special work? Shall they be free to 
study where and what they please, pro- 
vided that they attain a certain stan- 
dard; shall they be required to enter a 
specified colonial school; or shall they 
go at once to the colony, and serve an ap- 
prenticeship there before entering upon 
their active duties ? 

The system in force in England to- 
day for the Indian civil service, which 
for many reasons is the one most im- 
portant for us to consider, is open com- 
petitive examination for candidates not 
under twenty-one nor over twenty-three 
years old. 

The subjects in which the men are 
examined are included in the ordinary 
courses of a university, but the severity 
of the examination papers is such as 
might be expected in an American col- 
lege for graduation honors or a Ph. D. 
degree. None of the subjects is com- 
pulsory, and none is connected with the 
future work of an Indian official. 

This is in accordance with the theory 
of Lord Macaulay’s famous report on 
the subject, which is given in full in an 
appendix to Mr. Lowell’s book. After 
saying that in a competitive examina- 
tion, where many must necessarily fail, 
it would be unfair to require subjects so 
exclusively technical that unsuccessful 
candidates would have a right to com- 
plain that they had wasted time in studies 
which could never be of use to them, the 
report continues : ‘* We believe that men 
who have been engaged up to one or two 
and twenty in studies which have no im- 
mediate connection with the business of 
any profession, and of which the effect 
is merely to open, to invigorate, and to 
enrich the mind, will generally be found 
in the business of every profession su- 
perior to men who have at eighteen or 
nineteen devoted themselves to the spe- 
cial studies of their calling.” 

This examination passed. the success- 
ful candidates are obliged to spend a 
year in special studies before going to 
India. These studies include Indian law 


and native languages. Probationers are 
allowed to study where they please ;° but 
if they pass the year of probation at a 
university, they receive £100. At the 
end of the year a non-competitive ex- 
amination is held, which to some extent 
determines rank in the service. After 
this the probationers go at once to India, 
having entered with a good salary on a 
lifelong career which offers great prizes. 
On reaching India, an apprenticeship 
must still be served before sufficient ex- 
perience is gained to fit the young offi- 
cials to fill even minor posts, and they 
are considered to be merely in training 
for two years after arrival. 

The Dutch system is very different 
from the English, although competitive 
examinations are held yearly in Holland 
and in the Dutch East Indies. But the 
two great principles which govern the 
English examinations are lacking : first, 
that a high standard of general educa- 
tion should be required ; and second, that 
no technical preparation should be de- 
manded which would be wasted in case 
the candidate failed. 

The only guarantee of a general edu- 
sation exacted in Holland is a high- 
school diploma, and the subjects of the 
examination are exclusively technical, 
including Dutch East Indian law, In- 
dology, and two native languages, all 
of which are compulsory. These sub- 
jects demand at least three years of spe- 
cial study ; and although attendance at 
the Delft Colonial School is not obliga- 
tory, it has become a practical necessity, 
as nowhere else in Holland are the re- 
quisite subjects properly taught. With 
a few exceptions, chiefly in the judicial 
service, every Dutch East Indian official 
below the rank of governor general must 
have passed the “ Grand Examination.” 
Since 1893, the requirements for the 
judicial service are a university doctorate 
of laws, and a pass examination in In- 
dian languages held by university pro- 
fessors, who recommend successful can- 
didates for appointment. 
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Much complaint has been made of the 
narrowness of Dutch colonial officials, 
and in May, 1599, a reform commission, 
composed of men of great colonial ex- 
perience, brought in a report advising a 
complete reversal of the present system. 
Extracts from this report are given by 
Mr. Lowell, which are instructive. It 
complains that the present Dutch meth- 
od “does not give the slightest guaran- 
tee either of a diversity of information, 
or of a high degree of education or of 
character. Its first defect is that it lays 
exclusive stress upon Indian studies.” 
These, in the opinion of the commission, 
should be “ reduced to a minimum, suf- 
ficient as a foundation to build upon in 
active life.’ The report recommends 
that the selection of officials should be 
transferred from the end of the course 
of special training to the beginning, so 
that those who have successfully com- 
pleted their preparation should be cer- 
tain of appointment. The suggestions 
of this commission have not been acted 
upon as yet, although they have aroused 
great interest in Holland. 

Mr. Lowell gives an interesting ac- 
count of French colonial experience, 
which, however, he regards as of small 


value to other colonizing powers, because, , 


in the selection and training of the colo- 
nial service, as in so many other depart- 
ments, “‘ France has been a laboratory of 
political experiments,” no one of which 
has lasted long enough to be really val- 
uable. The French colonial service is 
recruited in four ways: by appointment 
from the army and navy, by open com- 
petition between candidates possessing 
certain diplomas, by promotion from sub- 
ordinate clerkships, and by the graduates 
of the colonial school. Admission to this 
school depends on competitive examina- 
tion, and it was originally intended that 
it should be the main source of supply 
for the colonial service; but year by year 
the regulations have been modified, ap- 
parently through no fault of the school, 
until at present it supplies not over one 


sixth of the lowest grade of officials. 
Compared with English requirements, 
the French scheme of education at this 
school is narrow and overspecialized ; but 
it possesses one great advantage over the 
Dutch system, as it is far less technical, 
and therefore unsuccessful candidates do 
not waste nearly so much time. 

The practical application of the theo- 
ries which Mr. Lowell deduces from his 
study of foreign methods will be, to the 
majority of American readers, by far the 
most interesting part-of the book. Our 
present system of competitive examina- 
tions, he points out, even if applied, would 
not serve to fill satisfactorily a colonial 
service. It is based on the assumption 
that there are plenty of men in the coun- 
try whose occupations fit them to per- 
form government work; “ but there are 
no men in the United States whose or- 
dinary avocation is ruling Asiatics, or 
whose normal occupation involves the art 
of administering dependencies.” 'There- 
fore a special training is necessary. ‘The 
experience of England and Holland es- 
tablishes the same principles, which are, 
first, that colonial officials should be men 
of broad general education ; second, that 
the selection should not depend upon 
special preparation for colonial work, 
but should precede such training; and 
third, that much technical preparation is 
unnecessary, before candidates go to the 
colony to begin an active apprenticeship 
on the spot. Mr. Lowell believes that 
it would be impossible, even if advisa- 
ble, to attempt to apply the English sys- 
tem in the United States. <A standard 
of examination so high that it would 
practically exclude all but college grad- 
uates would be considered as class le- 
gislation, and as “un-American ” in the 
extreme. Also, the patronage theory is 
so deeply imbedded in our habits of po- 
litical thought that no method of selec- 
tion which left this out of consideration 
could hope to be permanent or safe 
from attack. Some plan must therefore 
be found which “ yields something to the 
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desire for patronage in appointments, 
and to their equal distribution through- 
out the different states. Such a conces- 
sion may violate one’s ideal of what 
things ought to be in a model republic ; 
but we live in a world of facts, and the 
problem before us is to find a practicable 
scheme which will bring the colonial ser- 
vice to the highest possible standard of 
character and efficiency.” 

With these facts in mind, Mr. Lowell 
suggests the establishment of a Colonial 
Training College, like the old East India 
College at Haileybury, in England, which 
is described at length in a chapter by 
Professor H. Morse Stephens. Admis- 
sion to this college being secured by ap- 
pointment, as is the case at Annapolis 
and West Point, the desire for patron- 
age would be partially satisfied ; rigor- 
ous examinations would eliminate the 
bad elements, and a good degree of gen- 
eral education might be insured, as it is 
at West Point and Annapolis. Neither 
of these institutions has ever been con- 
sidered ‘“ un-American,” nor is there a 
possibility of class discrimination at such 
a college. 

One of the benefits of a special col- 
lege is that it enables the different mem- 
bers of a particular service to estimate 
the character and capacity of one an- 
other, and the esprit de corps fostered 
is of distinct advantage to the service. 
A four years’ course would be advisa- 
ble, three fourths of which should be 
given to general education, and the re- 
mainder to technical studies, including 
languages, laws, history, customs, and in- 
stitutions. All who graduate should be 
insured positions in the colonial civil ser- 
vice. 

As it is not estimated that we shall 
require annually a large number of new 
American officials for the Philippines, 
such a college would be too small to 
produce its best results unless it eould 
either be connected with West Point or 
Annapolis, or could educate men for 
some other career. ‘There would ap- 


pear to be an appropriate service for 
this purpose. If, as is very generally be- 
lieved, the United States is likely, in the 
near future, to increase her commerce 
with the East, we ought to have a nu- 
merous and wholly efficient consular 
service in China and the neighboring 
countries; and it does not seem wholly 
utopian to suggest that our Asiatic con- 
suls might be trained in the same college 
as the colonial civil servants. There are 
many points in their education which 
would be the same; and in fact, whether 
we exclude the Chinese from the Philip- 
pines or not, some of the colonial offi- 
cials there ought, in any case, to learn 
their language.” 

There is no reason why candidates 
sure of appointment to the colonial civil 
or consular service should not pay at 
least something for their education. At 
the English college at Cooper’s Hill, 
where men are admitted, after competi- 
tive examination, to be trained for the 
Indian Forestry Department, students 
pay over nine hundred dollars a year, 
during their three years’ course: this, 
however, includes board as well as tui- 
tion. The French school charges about 
one hundred and twenty dollars a year 
for tuition only, and the Delft school 
about eighty dollars. 

Of course it is impossible to select all 
the members of such a colonial service 
as we require, on any one system, at 
such short notice. If a colonial college 
were established to-morrow, it would take 
some time to train candidates: and when 
trained, they would lack the necessary 
experience to hold positions of great re- 
sponsibility in a country which presents 
grave problems, and where there is no 


body of precedent to follow. Until we 


have had time to build up a trained and 
efficient service we must do our best with 
Both England 
and France have found military appoint- 
ments to civil offices satisfactory in un- 
settled and lately annexed provinces. 
But their experience has proved it wise 


the material available. 
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to replace military administrators by 
trained civilians as rapidly as the state 
of the country permits. It goes without 
saying that as large a use as possible 
should be made of Filipinos in the civil 
service; but it must be remembered 
that the Philippines contain eighty-four 
different races, and it has never been 
safe to trust Asiatics to rule justly over 
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those who differ from them in language, 
race, and custom. 

One thing is certain: we shall accom- 
plish no lasting good in the Philippines, 
whatever form of government we estab- 
lish, until we put our colonial service upon 
a permanent basis, and make it, in fact 
and in theory, consistent with our nation- 
al dignity and duty. 

Elizabeth Foster. 
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Now that the ealendars and the eata- 
logues of the seedsmen have 


Democracy 2 
announced the spring, I have 


and Garden- 
ing. ve ’ 
begun looking over last year’s 
crop of gardening books, and wondering 
sadly whether this year’s must not, like 
most second crops from gardens, be 
rather small potatoes. 
How good they were! The other day 
I was reading over again Elizabeth and 
her German Garden (or was it A Soli- 
tary Summer? It does not matter), and 
it almost persuaded me that the posses- 
sion of a garden was the only reasonable 
aim of civilized woman. If you had that, 
with a few babies and visitors enough 
to quarrel with, just to keep you from 
stagnation, it was clear that you might 
snap your fingers at the world. To be 
sure, there was a serpent, as there al- 
ways is in gardens. Mine, I notice, ap- 
pears in the form of a perennial striped 
snake, who eats up an equally perennial 
nest of young song sparrows under a 
peavine, and who is miraculously re- 
newed every season, in spite of the fact 
that he seemed to die the year before, 
under the stones I threw at him. Eliza- 
beth’s took the form of a gardener. He 
was, of course, the real owner of her gar- 
den, and only of his kindness allowed her 
to walk there; and I suppose it is her 
misfortune that she is high-born and a 
German, and therefore so afflicted with 


that painful disease known as a Sense 
of Propriety that not even a garden can 
cure her. She says she should love to 
hoe, but she does not dare; for “ with 
what lightning rapidity would the news 
spread that I had been seen stalking 
down the garden path with a hoe over 
my shoulder, and a basket in my hand, 
and weeding written large in every fea- 
ture! Yet I should love to weed.”’ Poor 
Elizabeth ! 

I read this to Theodora, who was sit- 
ting by the other window, pencil in hand, 
trying to decide whether she should put 
sweet peas or stocks in the bed next to 
the pink and white hollyhocks. 

“ T suppose there must be something 
disgraceful about weeding,” I mused. 
“But how often, Theodora, we have 
weeded! Do you remember the sweet 
peas and the melons we hoed, the hottest 
day last summer? And the tomato 
worms we killed? The green stuff 
squirted out of them and made us very 
sick, but we should not have enjoyed 
those tomatoes half so much if we had 
had a gardener to kill the worms. On 
the whole, I am glad I am so mildly in- 
oculated with the virus of propriety that 
I can still hoe. I am glad I am _ not 
aristocratic.” 

Theodora tore herself away from her 
seed catalogues, drawn by the irresistible 
attraction of a pet aversion. (If this 
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sounds paradoxical, I cannot help it. So 
is truth.) “I have no patience with 
Elizabeth!” she eried. ‘She is a snob. 
And as you would naturally expect of 
a snob who has the privilege of living in 
a garden, she is obtuse. Do you remem- 
ber how she goes through the village on 
chilly days, when her temper is bad, dis- 
pensing jelly and criticism in equal quan- 
tities, and she thinks the people are 
beasts because they prefer the jelly ? 
Then she says if she were poor, she 
‘would sit, quite frankly poor, with a 
piece of bread and a pot of geraniums 
and a book.’ I wonder how she thinks 
she would get the time. And she fairly 
hugs herself with conceit because she 
would rather lie on the grass all day 
than talk to her neighbors. Now I put 
it to you: is that a thing to get vain 
about ? It is ridiculous! It 
immoral !” 

I mildly pointed out the fact that it 
was not unknown for us ourselves to go 


is even 


up into the woods of a summer morning, 
and lie for hours on a certain bearberry 
bank, looking up at the sky, without so 
much as speaking to each other. But 
Theodora properly remarked that this 
was quite beside the point, since the 
question was not what one did, but the 
spirit in which one did it; and I was 
compelled to admit that aristocratic sen- 
sibilities were out of place in a garden. 

*“‘ Perhaps they are grafts of that Tree 
of Knowledge whose fruit cast Adam 
and Eve out of Eden,” I suggested. 

“ When you think of it, is there any- 
thing quite so democratic as a vegeta- 
ble?” went on Theodora. ‘“ A stump 
speaker, a small boy, even a cat has his 
own awe; but where will you find a 
weed with any scruples about thrusting 
itself into the most select circles of vege- 
table society? And last year, for all I 
could see, our roses grew as comfortably 
among the potatoes as anywhere else ; and 
the honeysuckle deserted that elegant 
trellis we built for it, to go and twine it- 
self around asunflower. It did not seem 
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to care in the least that the ultimate de- 
stiny of its beloved object was the hen- 
yard. No, a garden, properly inter- 
preted, is a school of republicanism.” 

These curious and interesting experi- 
ments in the innate democracy of vege- 
tables to which Theodora referred were 
conducted last season in our garden, un- 
der the auspices of an aged Portuguese 
farmer whom we hired to do our plant- 
ing in our absence. It was his evident 
belief that the palate should not be pam- 
pered at the expense of the nobler senses 
even in a vegetable garden ; so, all sum- 
mer long, bunches of marigolds and cin- 
namon pinks blossomed in among our 
cabbages, and a bed which we had fond- 
ly designed for late lettuce offered in- 
stead an esthetic display of pale pink 
poppies. Yet the little girl who lives 
with us assures me that none of the 
flower fairies have turned-up noses. .She 
ought to know, for she ate fern seed 
every night before she went to bed ; and 
if that won’t make a person see fairies, 
I should like to know what will. 

“Yes,” repeated Theodora, ‘a snob- 
bish person who lives in a garden must 
certainly be obtuse. It shows a lack of 
sensitiveness to one’s surroundings.” 

And now that she spoke of it, I began 
to believe that it might really be true 
that Elizabeth and her compeers were 
a trifle behind the times. Since they 
have called the world’s attention to gar- 
dening as a popular subject for litera- 
ture, —-in fact, shouted it from the house- 
tops, — there may be hopes of something 
even better in that line this year, after 
all; something more original, more sig- 
nificant of the present age. For in- 
stance, The Effect of the Emancipation 
of Women upon Gardening ought to 
prove an inspiring theme. Or, since long 
titles have come into fashion, why not 
have a book called The Confessions of 
a Free American Woman who Dared to 
Hoe? 

There is no copyright on these titles. 
They are quite at the service of any 
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serious-minded person of a literary turn 
who properly appreciates the charms of 
weeding. 

To me, I confess, much of the note- 


The Op- worthy fiction of to-day is 
a oppressive, irritating to the 
Novels. 


nerves, even when the gentle 
art of torturing the gentle reader (the 
art which of late years has risen to such 
high esteem) is not in overt exercise. 
And this in no small degree from the 
very success which 
effort to reflect the 
actual. 


attends its anxious 
familiar face of the 
There are many pictures, of course, 
in public galleries and other respectable 
places, which one would be reluctant to 
have upon one’s sitting-room walls for 
steady contemplation. But there is one 
in particular which I can never see with- 
out an instant sense of fatigued protest, 
—the portrait of an eminent philan- 
thropist, depicting him with scrupulous 
verisimilitude “ in his habit as he lived.” 
down to the very shoes which he wore 
(shining, new, and obviously uncomfort- 
able), the glossy beaver he had just laid 
aside, and the exact pattern of the ag- 
gressive red carpet upon which he stood. 
It is all very real; one might easily 
mistake it for life, — almost as easily as 
one mistakes the sham policeman in a 
waxwork show; but one turns from it, 
hastily, to some head, — some ruffian 
head, perhaps, — half lost in unctuous 
shadow, and draws the long breath of 
refreshment and relief. Oh, the subtle 
restfulness of it, after the other! And 
how nobly clear it remains in the mem- 
ory! While of the eminent philanthro- 
pist I for one remember little more than 
the hat, the shining shoes, and the red 
carpet. 

What is the occult power to oppress 
which lies in this skillfully counterfeited 
red carpet, and these shoes so simulated 
by art that they almost creak ? I cannot 
think that some mere flaw of temper 
sauses the unreasoning irritation with 
which I contemplate them; nor that 
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which sometimes comes over me when 
the illusion of modern fiction is at its 
height, and the re-created workaday 
world is vividly real about me. Is it 
not rather an instinctive craving for the 
disentangling of the essential from the 
superfluous, for enfranchisement from 
the tyranny of accessories, and a la- 
tent consciousness of failure in the art 
which leaves me to be still baffled and 
confused by obtrusive irrelevances ? 

But the gentle art of torturing the gen- 
tle reader, it is neediess to say, is very 
frequently indeed in overt exercise. A 
novel is “ powerful,’ as everybody 
knows, in propertion as it awakens un- 
rest and deepens dissatisfaction with the 
existing scheme of things, — as it fur- 
rows the brow, harrows the nerves, con- 
striets the heart. The more painful, de- 
pressing, hopeless, life may be made to 
appear, the better ! 

Furthermore, it is all brought so very 
close tous! In the great fiction of the 
world, there is, I think, a certain effect 
of aloofness. In reading the cleverest 
of our own there often comes to me an 





absolute feeling of physical proximity, 
its detail is so minute, so multiplied, — 
we are made to visualize it all so sharp- 
ly. Mr. Howells’s stories, for instance, 
charming as in many ways they are, one 
instinctively throws aside when one 
craves solitude. His people seem so 
near, so real, so insistently every-day ! 
If we consider, I venture to say, we 
shall find that we know the faces of none 
of the characters of the great fiction of 
the past as we know, or may know, those 
of the brain-children of the typical lat- 
ter-day novelist, — not even Beatrice Es- 
mond, not Don Quixote himself. Nor 
are we made aware of any very minutely 
distinguishing traits, mental or physical, 
pertaining to them. Radiant, heroic, 


grotesque, repellent, as the case may be, 
they are satisfyingly apparent, sufticient- 
ly real, but they are a little removed 
from us; their outlines are slightly in- 
definite, like those of a composite pic- 
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Perhaps, indeed, we never lose 
the latent consciousness that they are 
composite pictures, — that each is not 
one, but many. Certainly, I have never 
had, while setting myself to learn their 
life histories, the vague feeling of unwor- 
thiness which one has in listening to gos- 
sip about one’s neighbors, —as I have had 
more than once in the case of the scru- 
pulously individualized heroes and hero- 
ines and satellites of to-day. And never 
have Rosalind, Hamlet, the deathless 
Don — nor even Becky Sharp and Mrs. 
Gamp — harassed me by their presence ! 

There is an old objection to the novel, 
perennially revived by well-meaning 
people, though, in the sense in which 
they mean it, it hardly applies to any 
fiction of to-day which is worth consid- 
ering. ‘ Novels,” they say, “ give such 
false views of life!” Well, one is al- 
most tempted to answer, “ That is what 
novels are for!” Though in thus an- 
swering one would speak with a haste 
perhaps even more unjust than David’s. 
Yet the reflection of the hard facts of 
life is so far, as it seems to me, from 
being the chief end of fiction, that one 
feels that the reality-scorning romance 
of the dressmaker’s journal or the “ fam- 
ily story paper ” comes nearer to fulfill- 
ing its true function than most of to- 
day’s novels of the higher sort. For it, 
after a fashion, does relieve the pressure 
of the actual (assuredly the primary ob- 
ject of fiction), while they deliberately 
press the actual upon us 
sharpened sting. 

Tue wilderness is full of prophets, 


The Need of €ach crying out his conviction 
a New Joke. .. ty the 


with even 


most pressing de- 

We are told that we 
need a new faith, a new social system, 
a new political machinery at home, a 
new national policy abroad, a new litera- 
ture of our own, and a reform in dress. 
In spite of the length of the list, one 
fundamental lack has not been men- 
tioned. No one has pointed out our 
need of a new joke. 


mand of the hour. 
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We are weary of the old ones. It is 
sad to find again in fresh print the 
worn pleasantries about the master of 
the house who comes home late and is 
unable to fit his latehkey ; about the 
new woman and the new man; about 
the countryman with his antiquated car- 
petbag in the perils of the town; about 
the nose of the Jewish clothes dealer; 
about woman’s fear of a mouse; about 
the poor restaurant; about the tramp 
and the pie; about the quarrels of hus- 
band and wife ; about the Irishman and 
politics; about the negro and the hen- 
roost ; about kiss- 
ing; about Queen Victoria; and about 
the mother-in-law. We and our fathers 
before us have laughed patiently at them 
all. 
ing that there is a time to weep as well 
as a time to laugh, and perhaps nothing 
more imperatively calls for tears than 
this constant dropping of old jokes, in- 
quisition-wise, upon the mind. 


about seasickness ; 


There is ancient authority for say- 


Weariness of the old humor is not 
the only reason for our demand for the 
new. Deeper than the sin of repeti- 
tion is the sin of not showing profound 
insight into the incongruities of things. 
On the part of nation and of individual 
the depth of humorous insight mea- 
sures the depth of appreciation of life. 
The witticisms of the fool in Lear and 
of the grave-diggers in Hamlet show not 
only Shakespeare’s sense of the comic, 
but also Shakespeare’s keenest sense of 
Molitre’s trenchant wit 
amounts to a philosophy in its criticism 
of false ideals. Perhaps nothing more 
fatally betrays the eclecticism of our 
American character than an examina- 
tion of famous American humor. 
Any list of our most popular jokes will 
prove to be a series of chance shots, be- 
traying neither conviction nor steadfast 


the tragic. 


our 


perception, only a momentary sense of 
the superficial incongruities of life. 
There are, of course, exceptions. Cer- 
tain touches of satire in our comic pa- 
pers suggest an underlying thought that 
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we could not spare. We would keep 
the wistful pictures of the little street 
Arabs, and all glimpses into the heart of 
poverty that mean a stirring of our na- 
tional conscience. It is well for laugh- 
ter to be touched with tears. We would 
keep the satire on foreign fads and 
fashions, such as the worship of foreign 
adventurers, religious or secular, and the 
marriage that means the ery of Ameri- 
can money for European titles. We 
would keep all shrewd comments on our 
besetting national sins, from the work- 
ing of machine politics to the details of 
our late war in the interests of humani- 
ty. Many are the manifestations of our 
folly, and * the chastening stripes should 
cleanse them all.” 

In fact, it is for further work of this 
kind that we plead, for deeper manifes- 
tation of a central common sense, for 
humor with a larger consciousness in it. 
Possibly, we need not so much a new 
joke as a new joker. It is no accident 
that great periods in bygone days boast 
great humorists, men of deep laughter 
who helped set straight the world, — 
Aristophanes, Rabelais, Shakespeare, Mo- 
litre. Listening to them, we are aware 
of a sense of incongruity that has per- 
manent value, full of intellectual keen- 
ness or of sympathy, and we know that 
there is demanded of us, not the ran- 
dom laughter of fools, but the collected 
laughter of the sane. 
offered a richer opportunity for a satir- 
ist than America offers now. Where 
shall we find him ? 


No country ever 


“ When the true jester comes, how 
shall we know him?” By the keenness 
of his vision, and the power of his think- 
ing, and the quiver of his lips when he 
smiles. 

KIPLING once wrote a story of the 


East End of London which 


Charity in 
the Light may no more be forgotten 


ture. than his Incarnation of Krish- 
na Mulvaney or Without Benefit of 
Clergy. The Record of Badalia He- 
rodsfoot narrates how a rough woman, 


Badalia Herodsfoot by name, spoke her 
mind to a charity worker; how she 
same to be tacitly accredited the chief 
charity-dispensing agent of her district ; 
and how, in the midst of her work, a 
tragic fate suddenly overtook her. 

Badalia did not respect the intelli- 
gence of the charity workers. 

“* You give Lascar Loo custids,’ said 
she, ‘ give her pork wine. Garn! Give 
‘er blankits. Garn ’ome! ’Er mother 
she eats ’em all and drinks the blankits. 
Gits ’°em back from the shop, she does, 
before you come visiting again, so as to 
‘ave ’em all handy an’ proper; an’ Las- 
car Loo.she sez to you, ‘** Oh, my mo- 
ther ’s that good to me,” she do. Lascar 
Loo ’ad better talk so, bein’ sick abed, 
’y else ’er mother would kill er. Garn! 
You ’re a bloomin’ gardener — you an’ 
Lasear Loo don’t never 


” 


yer custids ! 
smell of ’em, even.’ 

Whether Mr. Kipling has ever studied 
the charity problem of the East End of 
London at close range, I am not aware. 
It does not matter. He has studied life, 
he has studied human nature ; he knows 
them both through and through. Know- 
ing them, he has done more in the space 
of a few pages of fiction to illuminate 
the London charity problem (and so the 
charity problem of the English-speaking 
world) than a whole army of special 
students or active charity workers by 
written or spoken testimony. 

More recently, Mr. Arthur Morrison, 
in a small volume of short stories enti- 
tled Tales of Mean Streets, pictured the 
weaknesses, follies, sins, and crimes of 
the people who come under the jurisdic- 
tion of London charity, with an almost 
appalling insight and frankness. Under 
the spell of such convincing realities as 
these of Mr. Morrison and Mr. Kipling, 
who are too thorough artists to attempt 
to point a moral, one does not stop to 
think or to care whether dialect is accu- 
rate, local color faithful, plot plausible, 
morale uplifting, outlook optimistic, or to 
raise any of the natural queries regard- 
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ing a work of fiction ; but the inference 
is inevitable that modern charity is often 
a tragedy, and often a farce. 

Years before these two men thus put 
the thinking world in their debt, an 
American author, of an entirely differ- 
ent type, — no less a person than Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, — delivered himself 
more directly to the same effect : — 

“T tell thee, thou foolish philanthro- 
pist, that I grudge the dollar, the dime, 
the cent, I give to such men as do not 
belong to me, and to whom I do not be- 
long. There is a class of persons, to 
whom by all spiritual affinity I am 
bought and sold; for them I will go to 
prison, if need be ; but your miscellane- 
ous popular charities, the education at 
college of fools, the building of meet- 
ing-houses to the vain end to which 
many now stand, alms to sots and the 
thousandfold relief societies, — though 
I confess with shame I sometimes suc- 
cumb and give the dollar, it is a wicked 
dollar, which by and by I shall have the 
manhood to withhold.” 

Robert Louis Stevenson, in an essay 
on Beggars, restated the thought of Em- 
erson and amplified it in his inimitable 
way. ° 

“Gratitude without familiarity,” he 
says, “gratitude otherwise than as a 
nameless element in a friendship, is a 
thing so near to hatred that I do not 
care to split the difference. Until I find 
a man who is pleased to receive obliga- 
tions, I shall continue to question the 
tact of those who are eager to confer 
them. What an art it is to give even 
to our nearest friends, and what a test 
of manners to receive! How, upon 
either side, we smuggle away the obli- 
gation, blushing for each other; how 
bluff and dull we make the giver ; how 
hasty, how falsely cheerful, the receiver ! 
And yet an act,of such difficulty and 
distress between near friends it is sup- 
posed we can perform to a total stranger 
and leave the man transfixed with grate- 
ful emotions. The last thing you can 


do to a man is to burden him with an 
obligation, and it is what we propose to 
begin with! But let us not be deceived ; 
unless he is totally degraded to his trade, 
anger jars in his inside and he grates his 
teeth at our gratuity. . . . We should 
wipe two words from our vocabulary, — 
gratitude and charity. In real life, help 
is given out of friendship, or it is not 
valued ; it is received from the hand of 
friendship, or it is resented. We are all 
too proud to take a naked gift; we must 
seem to pay for it, if in nothing else with 
the delights of cur society.” 

We have been depriving ourselves 
nanan this long time of much whole- 


Spencer as 


some enjoyment, and have 
a Novelist. " 


been doing serious injustice 
to an important manifestation of human 
thought, by taking too strenuously and 
soberly the great body of written work 
we class as scientific, failing to see in it 
a noteworthy and valuable addition to 
the world’s stock of imaginative litera- 
ture. 

In this matter we are deceived a little, 
doubtless, by the open lack of correspond- 
ence between the outward forms of ex- 
pression made use of by science and the 
canons of literary art. 
treatise, while usually —not always— 
telling its story in a straightforward way, 
is, as a rule, regardless of the literary 
yalues of words, careless of symmetrical 


The scientific 


arrangement, and disdainful of any de- 
vices of rhetoric that might give color 
and perspective to style. 

Looking beneath expression to thought, 
however, we shall find science on every 
hand subdued to the moulding power of 
imagination. The instinct for order and 
symmetry, for proportion and unity, the 
feeling for plot and plan, the love for 
struggle and climax, make themselves 
felt even where the attempt is made en- 
tirely to shut out any such influences. 
Not only the constructive imagination is 
at work, which even the scientific purist 
will allow as a legitimate means to re- 
search, but the fictive imagination, which 
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does not confine itself to joining links 
already at hand, but is ready to supply 
them outright, when wanting. 

A noteworthy instance of the use of 
imagination in science is the work of 
Spencer, which, professing to be a pure- 
ly scientific account of the world’s devel- 
opment, is in reality one of the greatest 
achievements of human imagination in 
this or any time. While all science is, 
as we are obliged to acknowledge, some- 
what affected by the imagination of the 
scientist, there are differences in the de- 
gree and amount of that affection, rough- 
ly apprehensible, by means of which we 
may judge a work or its author as more 
or less regardful of the scientist’s ideal 
of objective truth. Look, for example, 
from Spencer to Darwin. As the start- 
ing point of their respective efforts, each 
conceived a design bold in scope and 
loftily imaginative. Spencer’s embraced 
the universe; Darwin’s was little less 
But in working out 
these great plans, what a contrast in 
method! Darwin gives himself up, year 
after year, to the first-hand investigation 
of certain limited groups of concrete phe- 
nomena; Spencer easily contents him- 
self with such researches of others as 


comprehensive. 


suit the general outline of his purpose, 
and even with the constructions of his 
own fancy. A comparison of the two 
great principles arrived at by each, re- 
spectively, as the result of his labors, 
affords additional evidence of a striking 
diversity in method and turn of mind. 
Darwin’s law of natural selection is “‘ ex- 
planation ” in the true sense of the term : 
the phenomena we are in doubt about 
are'brought into relation with phenomena 
we know familiarly and have accepted. 
Spencer’s principle, on the other hand, 
is not explanation, but formulation ; it 
substitutes concept for process; it pre- 
sents, instead of the “ efficient cause ”’ of 
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modern science, the “ formal cause ” of 
medizeval philosophy. 

To appreciate Spencer’s work at its 
true value, we should compare it, not to 
the Origin of Species, but to the Comédie 
Humaine. It is not, strictly speaking, a 
scientific treatise, but a novel, — or series 
of novels, — a wonderful imaginative 
construction, wrought out through long 
years of unwearied devotion to a central 
thought, presenting, in successive frag- 
ments of mighty mould, the many vary- 
ing aspects of a fundamental unity. 
While desiring, with the scientist, to 
anchor his work in the conerete and ob- 
jective, Spencer is yet rather the novelist 
in his use of concrete material. Rang- 
ing easily over great masses of detail, he 
chooses with freely selective hand, ap- 
parently rather at the call of a sense for 
illustrative and decorative values than 
from a delicate appreciation of the ob- 
jectively probable and true. 

The evolution philosophy, as developed 
by Spencer and his followers, is distine- 
tively novelistic. Older theories of the 
universe and humanity presented their 
objects in relations of coexistence ; evo- 
lution is a theory of sequence. It is not 
a picture, but a story, in which we follow 
man and the course of the world through 
the changes and chances of time, through 
collision and conflict, to a definite and 
heart-stirring climax. And this story is 
not framed after the model of the drama, 
properly so called. Like the novel, it is 
more crowded with characters than the 
drama allows. Its flow is more copious, 
—rich in minor incident and episode, 
sasily prone to interesting digression. 
In it are shown the tangled combinations 
of little causes familiar in life, but not 
permissible in the contracted spaces of 
the drama; and it proceeds in more 
leisurely fashion to its climax, through 
liberally allowed periods of time. 





